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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Subscribers to Mupie’s Lisrary are respectfully informed that arrangements have 
again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply, during 
the Season, of all forthcoming Books of merit and general interest. 

The Collection of Modern Stanparp Works, to which all Subscribers have ready 
access, and which is now by many Thousand Volumes the largest in the world, will 
also be still further augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies of the New 
Editions of those Works of the best Authors which are still in demand. . 

Book Societies, in direct communication with the Library, are. now’ established in 
nearly every Town and Village of the Kingdom. Two or three friends in any neigh- 
bourhood may unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the best 
Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


CLASS A SUBSCRIPTION (ror tHe Newest Booxs), 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


CLASS B SUBSCRIPTION, HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circulation, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and will 
be forwarded, Postage Free, on application. 


ea The Great Hall of the Library is now open for the Exchange of Books, 


New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon: 
November, 1864. 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE 


PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


To be added to Muprr’s Lisrary on the Day of Publication, in numbers 
proportionate to the anticipated demand. 


Vambery’s Travels and Adventures in Ceniral Asia; The Iliad of Homer, translated 
by the Earl of Derby; Captain Grant’s Narrative of his Journey through Africa; Life 
of General “Stonewall” Jackson; Life of Carl Maria von Weber; Life of Joseph 
Wedgwood, by Miss Meteyard; A Visit to Nablous, by Rev. John Mills; Europe 
Beyond the Seas, by Lord Bury; Hullah’s Lectures on the History of Music; Letters 
on England, by Louis Blanc; Michie’s Overland Journey from Peking to St. Peters 
burgh: Memoirs of the late Lucy Aikin; Sketches from the Life of Chancellor Bird; 
Lives of the Warriors of the Seventeenth Century, by Sir Edward Cust ; Explorations 
in South West Africa, by Thomas Baines; Life of R bert Stephenson, by J. C. 
Jeaffreson; Grimm’s Life of Michael Angelo; Ephemera, by Lord Lyttleton: Lectures 
on the Jewish Church, by Dean Stanley (Second Series); The Autumn Holidays of a 
Country Parson; The Book of Golden Deeds; The Ballads of Brittany; History of 
England for Boys, by Rev. Charles Kingsley ; A Winter in Rome and other Italian 
Cities, by C. R. Weld; MHuxley’s Lessons in Physiology; God in History, by 
C. C. J. Bunsen; The Boyle Lectures for 1864, by the Rev. Charles Merivale ; Physical 
Geography of the Holy Land, by Dr. Robinson; Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by Professor Tom Taylor; Spiritual Philosophy, by Joseph H. Green; 
Discourses, by A. J. Scott; Plato and the other Companions of Socrates, by George 
Grote; Blount Tempest; The Hillyars and the Burtons; Effie’s Friends; The Church 
of the First Days, by Dr. C. J. Vaughan; History of Australian Explorations, by the 
Rev. Julian E. T. Woods; Life and Times of Voltaire, by Francis B. Espinasse ; The 
Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice. oe 






























































2 NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. 


By Wuyte MELVILLE, Author of “ Holmby House,” “ The Gladiators,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[Now ready. 








CHARLES CLARKE’S NEW NOVEL. 


WHICH IS THE WINNER? 


Or, The First Gentleman of his Family. By CHARLES CLARKE, Author of “Charlie Thornhill,” &c. 
3 vols. post Svo. a [Vow ready. 


CHARLES CLARKE, 


A BOX FOR THE SEASON. 


By Cuartes CLARKE, Author of “ Charlie Thornhill.” New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 55, [Vow ready. 


ANTHONY ers NEW WORK. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HE 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Yol. I. with Twenty acai. Demy 8vo, 11s. [Wow ready. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


By ANTHONY * ince Seventh and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece by J. E. Millais. Crown 
8vo, 5s. [Now ready. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


First and Second Series. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. with Illustra- 
tion by Marcus Stone. Crown 8vo, ds, [Now ready. 


THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


LINDISFARN CHASE. 


By T. A. Trotxore, Author of “La Beata,” “ Beppo,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, [Now ready. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA’S NEW NOVEL, 


QUITE ALONE. 


By GEORGE Avcustus Sata, 8 vols. post 8vo. [Now ready. 
NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 


CAPTAIN HERBERT: 


A Sea Story. 3 vols. post 8vo. [Vow ready. 
COLONEL H. M. WALMSLEY. 


THE CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE, AND OTHER TALES. 


By Hucu M. Watmstey, Colonel Imperial Ottoman p ee Author of “ Sketches of Algeria,” &c. With 


Photographic Illustrations, Post 8vo. (Jn the press. 
B NEW NOVEL. 
MILES BULLER. 
Or, The Little World of Onniegate. 3 vols. post Svo. [In the press. 
THE HON. ALBERT CANNING. 
An Irish Story. “By the Hon. ALBERT CANNING, Author of “ Kilsorrel Castle.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 
[Now ready. 
6: G. - FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
A Tale of an Anglo-Saxon Family, By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Author of “ The Canoe Voyage,” 
&c. 2 vols. post 8yo. (In the press. 
MRS. HAMERTON. 
JEANNE LARAGUAY: 
A Novel. By Mrs. HaMerton. 1 vol. post 8vo, (Now ready. 
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Robert Hardwicke, 


Medical Publisher, 


192 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


Essays and Reports on Operative and 
Conservative Surgery. By RicHarD G. H. 
Burcuer, M.D., Surg. and Lect. on Clinical 
Surgery, Mercer’s Hospital, Dublin, &c. In 
8vo. fully illustrated by Woodcuts and Chromo- 
Lithographs. 


Clinical Notes on Utero-Vaginal Sur- 
gery, with special reference to the Treatment 
of Sterility, By J. Marion Sims, M.D., Sur- 
geon to the Woman’s Hospital, New York, In 
8vo. cloth, with numerous Woodcuts. 


On the Curable Forms of Epilepsy 
and Paralysis. Being a Series of Clinical Lec- 
tures delivered at the National Hospital for 
Epilepsy and Paralysis. By Dr. RAMSKILL, 
Senior Physician to the Hospital; Assistant 
Physician to the London Hospital. 


Jacksonian Prize Essay, 18638 on 
Diseases of the Larynx. By MoreLt MACKEN- 
zig, M.D., M.R.C.P. Beautifully illustrated 
by Chromo-Lithography. 


The Surgical Anatomy of the Pelvis 
and Perineum in the Infant, Young, and Adult, 
Male and Female; constituting a Guide to 
Operations upon the Uretha, Bladder, Rectum, 
and other Pelvic Viscera, and to Diatenosis fn 
some of their Diseases. By Joun Woop, F.R.C:S. 
(by Exam.); Demonstrator of Anatomy at 
King’s College, London. In 4to, illustrated in 
Chromo-Lithography. 


Lectures on the Structure of the Sim- 
ple Tissues of the Human Body; with some 
Observations on their Development, Growth, 
Nutrition, and Decay, and on certain Changes 
occurring in Disease, with Observations upon 
Vital Forces. By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 


On Localized Electrisation, and its 
Application to Pathology and Therapeutics, 
Translated from the French of Dr. G. B. 
DucHexne (de Boulogne), with Additional 
Notes and Observations. By J. N. RapciirreE, 
M.R.C.S., Medical Superintendent ef the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epi- 
leptic, Honorary Secretary of the Epidemio- 
logical Society of London. 


*,* The researches of Dr. Duchenne have justly 
earned for him the designation among Continental 
writers of “the father of Electro-therapeutics.” 
His great work on Localised Electrisation is the 
most complete treatise which has yet been written 
on the medical uses of electricity, and the applica- 
tion of this agent to diagnosis. 


It is proposed to publish, under the sanction of 
and with the aid of the author, a translation of 
this work, with additions, in three parts. The first 
part, containing about 350 pages of letter-press, 
numerous Illustrations, and a Coloured Lithograph, 
will be ready early in January next. In Three 
Parts, 8vo. profusely illustrated. 





The Ward Manual; or, Index of Sur- 
gical Disease and Injury. For the use of Stu- 
dents. By T. W. Nunn, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to 
Middlesex Hospital. 


On the Successful Treatment of Cer- 
tain Forms of Insanity, Epilepsy, Catalepsy, 
Spinal Irritation, and other Nervous and Hy- 
sterical Affections in Females. By I. Baker 
Brown, F.R.C.S. (Exam.), Senior Surgeon to 
the London Surgical Home for -Diseases of 
Women. 


Skin Diseases: their Description, Pa» 
thology, Diagnosis, and Treatment; with co- 
pious Formule, written expressly for the Stu- 
dent and Practitioner. By Tinpury Fox, M.D., 
London, Senior Physician to St. John’s Hospi- 
tal for Skin Diseases, and Physician to the 
Farringden General Dispensary. 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. (Now ready). 


The Modern Treatment of Diseases of 
the Skin; being an Epitome of the Treatment 
now in use by the most eminent authorities, 
on this subject both in England and on the 
Continent. By J. L. Mitton, Surgeon to St. 
John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin. In 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 


A Manual of Human Microscopic 
Anatomy, for the use of Students; embracing, 
besides the Views adopted by the Author, a 
succinct Account of the various Doctrines held 
by Modern English and Continental Histolo- 
gists. Containing above 250 Drawings illus- 
trative of the Structure of the Tissues. By 
Henry Lawson, M.D., Co-Lecturer on Physio- 
logy and Histological Anatomy in St. Mary’s 
Hospital Medical School. In Crown 8vo, fully 
illustrated by upwards of 250 Drawings, 


First Help in Accidents; being a Sur- 
gical Guide in the absence or before the arrival 
of Medical Assistance. For the Use of the 
Public, especially for Members of both Military 
and Naval Services, Volunteers, and Travellers. 
By Cuarzes H. ScHAIBLE, M.D., Ph.D., Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Fully Ilus- 
trated. 2s.6d. (Now ready). 


The Ophthalmic Review: a Quarterly 
Journal of Ophthalmic Surgery and Science, 
Quarterly, 2s. 6d. Edited by J. Z. LAURENCE, 
of Lendon, and T, WinpDsor, of Manchester. 
No. III. October Ist. 


“ Tf the succeeding numbers of the Review main- 
tain the high standard of the first two, its success is 
certain.”—Medical Times. 


Transactions of the Epidemiological 
Society. In November, Vol, II., Part I, 





Gentlemen are requested to send Particulars of Works which are in the Press or in 
contemplation. ~ 





LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 
Dusrin; Fannin & Co, EpINBuRGH: MactAcHLAN & STEWART, 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MARY ADELAIDE WALKER. 


THROUGH MACEDONIA TO THE ALBANIAN LAKES. 





By Mary ADELAIDE WALKER, With Twelve beautiful Illustrations. Demy 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


OWEN MEREDITH. 
OWEN MEREDITH’S POEMS. 


Collected Edition. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. [Jn the press, 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, “DRAMATIS PERSONZ:.” 


By Rosert Brownine. Crown 8yo. 8s, 6d. [Second Edition now ready, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Cheap Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo, (Un the press. 


COLONEL ROBERT L. DE COIN. 


HISTORY OF THE CULTIVATION OF COTTON AND 


TOBACCO. By Cotonet Rosert L, DE Corn. Post 8vo. [Nov ready. 


JOHN W. F. BLUNDELL, M.D. 


THE MUSCLES AND THEIR STORY. 


By Joun W. F. BLunDELt, M.D. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


BARON VON WEBER. 


LIFE OF CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 


By Baron Von WEBER, 2 vols. postSvo. (In the press 


FRANCIS ESPINASSE. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF VOLTAIRE. 


By Francis EspinassE. Post 8vo, [in the press, 


WILLIAM L. R. CATES. 


THE POCKET DATE-BOOK ; 


Or, Classified Tables of Dates of the Principal Facts, Historical, Biographical, and Scientific, from the 
Beginning of the World to the Present Time. By Wittiam L. R. Cates, Second Edition, with Addi- 
tions, 5s. (In the press. 


RALPH NICHOLSON WORNUM. 


THE EPOCHS OF PAINTING: 


A Biographical and Critical Essay on Painting and Painters of all Times and many Places. By RALPH 
yo Wornvum, Keeper and Secretary, National Gallery. With Numerous Illustrations. Demy 
vo. 20s. 


VISCOUNT KIRKWALL. 


FOUR YEARS IN THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


Their Political and Social Condition. With a History of the British Protectorate. Edited by Viscount 
Kirkwall, lately on the Staff of Sir Henry Ward, Seventh Lord High Commissioner. 2 vols. post 
8yo, 21s. 


HENRY MORLEY. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 


The Writers hefore Chaucer, with an Introductory Sketch of the Four Periods of English Literature. 
By Henry Morty. Demy $Syo. 22s, 
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THE LATE DR. RAFFLES. 
Now Ready, In One Handsome Volume, 8vo., with Portrait, price 12s. Cloth. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND MINISTRY OF THE REV. 
THOMAS RAFFLES, D.D., LL.D. 


By THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, Esq., B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and Stipendiary 
Magistrate for the Borough of Liverpool. 

“The volume is excellently written.”—Saturday Review. 
pr Mr. Thomas Stamford Raffles has shown excellent taste and feeling in the memoir of his father.” 

eader. 

“He has put the whole well together, connecting the various masterly and agreeable letters and other 
materials left by his father, in a plain and sensibly written narrative, whose obviously subdued tone con- 
trasts admirably with the brilliant samples he gives of the subject of his biography. His book is a most 
readable production, and few who take it up will lay it down again without going through it.”—Jllustrated 
London News. 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster Row. 





In Crown 8vo., price 7s. Cloth. 
MODERN FRANCE: ITS JOURNALISM, LITERATURE, 
AND SOCIETY. 


By A. V. KIRWAN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and Author of the article “ France” in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” &c., &c. 

CONTENTS.—Journalism and Literature in France—The Bourse of Paris, its Speculators and the French 
Funds—Paris, its Industry, Improvements, Hotels, The Emperor, Empress, Female Dress~The Military 
System of France--Portraits of French Literary Celebrities—Napoleonism—The Empire. 

“This volume is from the pen of an author whose knowledge of France and Frenchmen is such that we 
doubt if it be equalled by another subject of her Britannic Majesty, The style of the book is free and 
vigorous.”—British Quarterly Review. 

** An important exposition of the history of our neighbours, rivals, and allies, by a painstaking and able 
writer, Who shows in every part of his work an intimate knowledge of his subject. The book is full of 
interest, while its style and manner are most masterly.”—Court Journal. 

Tt is as interesting as a romance.”—Patriot. 

s “The volume is written in an entertaining style, and gives much curious and valuable information.”— 
ecord, 
Nes A comprehensive liberal conception of the condition of France, social, literary, and political.”—Daily 
ews. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready, in crown 8vo., price 6s., cloth. 


TOSSED ON THE WAVES; A STORY OF YOUNG LIFE. 
By EDWIN HODDER, Author of “‘ Memories of New Zealand Life,” &c. 

“Mr, Hodder writes in a pleasant sparkling way, and has the knack of carrying bis reader merrily 
with him to the close of the volume. He has noticed Nature in many of her moods, and over a wide 
and varying space, and the consequence is vivid description and faithful portraiture.”—Reader. 

London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27 Paternoster Row. 





THE HISTORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 
In One Volume, post 8vo., price 7s., cloth. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
By SAMUEL ROWLES PATTISON, 

*‘ We give this deeply interesting work of a devout and intelligent layman, our very cordial recom. 
mendation.”—ZLondon Quarterly Review. 

“The style is chaste. There is, moreover, no redundance. Every page is crowded with the most 
important and suggestive facts in ecclesiastical history; and in the statement of these there is a 
refreshing candour and a high appreciation of spiritual power and excellence wherever it is found.” 
Watchman. 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27 Paternoster Row. 





THE HARMONY OF SCRIPTURE AND SCIENCE. 
In small 8vo., price 5s., cloth. 


THE FIRST WEEK OF TIME; OR, SCRIPTURE IN HARMONY 
WITH SCIENCE. 


By CHARLES WILLIAMS, Author of ‘‘ The Seven Ages of England," &., &c. 
“ A book of modest pretensions, but of real worth.”—British Quarterly Review. 
“ A very interesting contribution to the popular literature of Christian philosophy."—Zvan. Christendom. 
London: Jackson, Walfo:d, and Hodder, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in one large Volume, 8vo., price 15s., cloth, red edges, 


THE GENIUS OF THE GOSPEL. 
A Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
By DAVID THOMAS, D.D., Editor of “The Homilist.” 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Witt1am Wesster, M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
and Joint Editor of ** Webster and Wilkinson’s Greek Testament.” 

“This is a book of a class which may be honestly recommended. It is a well-furnished, honest, 
able, popular, Commentary on one of the Gospels, which may be read with great advantage at family 
prayer, as well as in the closet. It is evidently written in earnest from one end to the other, and 
cannot fail to be acceptable.”—Christian Spectator. 

LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
History of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick the 


GREAT. By THOMAS CARLYLE. With Portraits and Maps. Third Edition. 
Vols, I., I1., III., and IV. 20s, each: 











UNIFORM EDITION. 


Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price 6s. per Volume. 


The French Revolution: a History. In 2 Volumes. 12s, 
Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. With Elucidations 


and Connecting Narrative. In 3 Volumes. 


Life of Jchn Sterling. 
Life of Schiller. } One Volume. 6s 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. In 4 Volumes, 24s. 
Sartor Resartus, \ One Vol P 

Hero Worship. a 
Latter-day Pamphlets, One Volume. 6s. 


Chartism. 
Past and Present. ; One Volume. 6s. 


Translations of German Romance. One Volume. 6s. 
Wilhelm Meister. By Gorn. A Translation. In 2 Volumes, 12s. 
Sets, in 16 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, £4 16s. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, cloth, with Frontispieces, 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS - 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 
DOMBEY AND SON - 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 
BLEAK HOUSE - 
LITTLE DORRIT - 
BARNABY RUDGE 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
OLIVER TWIST . 
SKETCHES BY BOZ - 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS - 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
AMERICAN NOTES - 


MR. DICKENS’ READINGS. Feap. 8vo. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROLIN PROSE - - - - 
THE CRICKET ONTHE HEARTH - - 
THECHIMES - - - . - 
THE STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY - - 
THE POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT THE HOLLY-TREE INN, AND 
MRS. GAMP - - 
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MESSRS. J. H. & JAMES PARKER'S LIST, 


OXFORD, AND 377, STRAND, LONDON. 








Just published, post Svo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


NORWAY: THE ROAD AND THE FELL. By 


CHARLES ELTON, Late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

“By pursuing this route ‘a lady may go cemfortably through the grandest scenery in the country.’ 
Mr. Elton’s book is full of useful practical matter of this kind, and it contains besides plenty of information 
about the history and antiquities of Norway, which travellers are too apt to neglect. It is, in fact, both a 
very useful guide-book, and a highly entertaining account of the country for those who have never been 
there, and cannot go.”—Salurday Review, August 6, 1864. 

“ For a really agreeable and pleasantiy-written account of a Norwegian trip, we can most conscientiously 
recommend this little volume.”—Sporting Gazette, September 17, 1864. 

“ A trustworthy guide as well as an agreeable companion.” — Globe, August 11, 1864. 

“Mr. Elton possesses those qualities which make him a very pleasant companion... . and his pages 
are full of information on the denizens of the stream, the forest, and the fells, the folk-lore and the super- 
stitions of the north.”—Churchman, August 25, 1864. 


Just published, in 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt top. 


THE CHURCH AND FORTRESS OF DOVER 


CASTLE. By the Rev. Joun Pockte, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary’s, Dover; Rural Dean. With Chromo- 
lithographs and other Illustrations, from the Author’s Drawings. 

“Tt is not too much to say that this thoughtful little volume is very nearly a model of what a monograph 
should be. One has very rarely seen completeness and compactness so entirely reconciled. . . . . There is 
a sort of stone-logic about it throughout which is especially to our taste, and which makes its pages to be 
not less an intellectual treat than a valuable contribution to literature. . . . It is enough to say that no 
one can visit the Castle and its Church hereafter without being sensible of the value of his work.”—Saturday 
Review, August 6, 1864. 

“One of the most agreeable and instructive books that ever dealt with an antiquarian subject.”— 
Atheneum, September 10, 1864. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By Joun Henry Parker, F.S.A. Second Edition, Reviséd and Enlarged, 
with 170 Illustrations, and a Glossariai Index. Fcap. 8vo., cloth lettered, price ds. 

“The attention which of late years has been given to Gothic Architecture, especially by men who are not 
professional architects, renders necessary some sure and safe guide to the study of the art. Such a book is 
that by Mr. Parker, a second edition of which has just made its appearance. The new matter and illustra- 
tions, incorporated with the old, combine to make it the most comprehensive and practically useful treatise 
upon the subject which can be placed in the hands of any one desirous of being taught the principles of 
Gothic structure. It was written, as the author says, not so much ‘for architects as for, their employers, 
the gentry and clergy of England.’”—Art Journal. 


RICKMAN’S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


AN ATTEMPT TO DISCRIMINATE THE STYLES 


OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE REFORMATION: with a 
Sketch of the Grecian and Roman Orders. By the late Taomas RicKMAN, F.S.A. Sixth Edition, with 
considerable Additions, chiefly Historical, by JoHN Henry Parker, F.S.A., and numerous Llustrations. 
Medium 8vo., cloth, price 21s. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 


TURE IN ENGLAND, with numerous Illustrations of Existing Remains from Original Drawings. From 
William I. to Henry VIII. By the late T. Hupson Turner, and J. H. Parker, F.S.A. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
400 Engravings and a General Index, £3 12s. 

“Tt is a work of thorough research and first-rate authority on a deeply interesting and important subject.” 
—Saturday Review, Nov. 26, 1859. 


OUR ENGLISH HOME: its Early History and Pro- 


gress. With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Tt contains the annals of our English civilisation, and all about our progress in social and domestic 
matters—how we came to be the family and people which we are. All this forms a book as interesting as a 
novel, and our domestic history is written not only with great research, but also with much spirit and live- 
liness.”—Christian Remembrancer. 


ESSAY ON THE MILITARY ARCHITECTURE 


OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Translated from the French of M. Violet-le-Duc, by M. MAcDERMoTT, Esq., 
Architect. With the 151 Original French Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

“We commend the research, philosophical spirit, and erudition of the author, who unites to these 
qualities a rare power of lively and succinct description, which renders the book as delightful as it is pro- 
fitable to read.” —Athenzum, March 9, 1861. 
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Sreconp Enrrion, post 8vo., 5s., 


THE POCKET DATE BOOK; 


OR, 
Classified Cables of Dutes of the Principal Facts, 
HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC, 
FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


By WILLIAM L. R. CATES. 





The “Times,” November 28th, 1863. 


“‘ The chronological works in ordinary use have the radical defect of assuming in their readers a greater 
amount of knowledge than those readers actually possess. They are evidently written on the supposition 
that we all know the exact date or page to which we can turn for information. If this were so there 
would be small need for such books; but the truth is that there is no point on which the generality of 
people have more Jax information, nor on which they are disposed to bestow less attention or trouble, than 
on that of dates. If, however,a date happens to be of consequence, a search through several pages is 
necessary before it is possible to find what we seek. ‘There, at last, among a chaotic mass of events occur- 
ring in every quarter of the globe, in the same year, perhaps, we find what we want. Where this defect 
exists (and it-is not the exception but the rule) a good index is the only remedy; but as a book of chro- 
nology is little else than an index itself, this is simply accumulating index upon index. It does not seem 
to have occurred to chronological writers to do more than look to the accuracy of their figures, and to jot 
down the most incongruous medley of literary, scientific, military, naval, and political facts one with 
another, merely because they happened to be contemporaneous. Having apparently repudiated all notion 
of classification, they throw down for selection a huge heap of materials from which the literary rag-picker 
is to glean whatever he can. Of course, books of this class are valueless for most practical purposes. When 
one looks into a date-book, in nine cases out of ten, we want to know, and that instantly, when such and 
such an event happened, when so-and-so wrote or spoke, conquered or lost, lived and died, without wading 
through wearisome pages of figures and facts. Oftener it is far quicker to consult a good history at once 
than an ordinary book of dates. Various efforts have been tried to mitigate this evil, and to render books 
of this nature more attractive. Perhaps the best attempt that has been hitherto made is that of the alpha- 
betical and encyclopedic system adopted by Haydn in his “ Dictionary of Dates.” Haydn’s book is, how- 
ever, too bulky for common use, and is adapted more for the library than fora vade mecum. We have before us 
another attempt, less ambitious and comprehensive, but equally meritorious, to overcome the defects we 
have pointed out. Mr. Cates, in his ‘ Pocket-book of Dates,” has really done good service. He is evidently 
a lover of Historical accuracy, and wishes every one to be like himself. As handy books on every subject 
are now fashionable, why should not a man have his book of dates in his pocket, and prove triumphantly, 
like the hon. member for Rochdale, that an adversary’s general reasoning must be wrong, because he may 
have made a slight fault in his chronology? There would be no fumbling of pages necessary with this 
small book. You have only to consider for a moment to what class the particular fact you require belongs, 
to find it without trouble. Classification is the principle on which Mr. Cates based his work, and which 
he has with great judgment and discretion made sufficiently comprehensive, without rendering it puzzlingly 
minute. ‘I'wo divisions, ancient and modern, which are again subdivided into historical and biographical, 
make up a portable volume of 250 pages. The modern historical division is divided into 31 classes, and 
includes (each country having a class to itself) the various Sovereigns of Europe, Presidents of the United 
States, Governors-General of India, battles and sieges, treaties, inventions and discoveries, physical 
phenomena, &c. In the biographical division the pcets, philosophers, men of science, artists, historians, 
travellers, antiquaries, theologians, naval and military commanders, statesmen, and eminent men, are 
carefully remitted to their own caste as rigorously as a Hindoo could desire. In addition toa catalogue of 
names, the year of birth and death of each individual, his birth-place, and principal works, literary, 
military, artistic, or scientific, are also added, and the dry bones of chronology thereby made to assume a 
faint vitality. All this has been done carefully and well, great facts have not been overlaid by little ones, 
and much judgment has been shown in the omission of many subordinate events. We have only to add 
that the type and printing are clear and accurate, and that the ‘get up’ of the book adds another merit to 
those already mentioned.” 
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x Rowan. Library Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d.; Crown 8vo. Edition, cloth, 6s. 
MEDITATIONS on LIFE and its RELIGIOUS DUTIES. Translated from the 
German. Library Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d.; Crown 8vo. Edition, cloth, 6s. 


London : Triibner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 
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ive some idea of the stock. This Establishment is the oldest of its class in London, having 
been well known as the Golden Ball of Bowyer Row (now Ludgate Street), in the reign of Elizabeth; it is hoped this 
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the Public generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
Steel Pens, and in accordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a 
NEW SERIES Of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal appro- 
bation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put 
up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with label outside, and the 
fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and 
bom _ medium, and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
chools, 
Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel 
Pens.—Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham 
Street; 96 New Street, Birmingham ; 
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THE FINEST IMPORTED THIS SEASON. 


THIS VALUABLE MEDICINE having of late years come into such general use, 
and being, moreover, so extensively prescribed by the most eminent practitioners, both 
in town and country, Mr. Keating can with the greatest confidence recommend this 
Oil as being perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and free from adulteration, having been 
analysed, reported on, and recommended by Professor Taylor, of Guy’s and St. 
Thomas’s Hospitals, Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.8., &c., and Dr. Edward Payne, 
M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., who, in the words of the late Dr. Pereiera, says that ‘* The : 
best Oil is that which is most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour, characters this will 
be found to possess, being purely of hepatic origin, a point of great weight with regard 
to its therapeutic value.” 

Sold in Half-pints, 1s. 9d.; Pints, 3s.; Quarts, 5s. 6d.; and Five-pint Bottles, 
12s. 6d., Imperial Measure, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
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Art. IL—PRESIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT. 


In planning a political constitution—an employment which has 
always a slightly ludicrous side to it, but which, in many condi- 
tions of a nation, is a sad necessity—the makers of the new 
machine have to consider the necessary partition of powers 
under a twofold aspect. They have to decide alike as to the 
number of departments among which authority is to be divided, 
and as to the hands in which authority of each kind is to be 
vested. Thus, the British Constitution, in its legal theory, 
the Federal Constitutions of America and Switzerland, and 
the type of constitution common among the American States, 
agree in dividing the powers of government between two 
legislative chambers and an executive power distinct from 
both. The partition of powers, as far as the number of de- 
partments goes, is much the same in all these cases; but the 
nature of the hands in which power is placed differs widely 
in the different examples. There is, undoubtedly, a consider- 
able difference in the amount of power which each of these 
constitutions gives to its executive; but the difference in the 
amount of power is less striking than the difference in the 
nature of the hands in which that power is vested. England 
entrusts the executive authority to an hereditary King ; the 
United States, and the several States generally, to an elective 
President or Governor; the Swiss Confederation to an elective 
Council. America, it is clear, here forms a mean between Switz- 
erland and England. It agrees with England—that is, with 
the legal theory of Engla:ud—in placing the executive power 
in the hands of a single person, and not in those of a council; 
it agrees with Switzerland in making the depository of 
executive power elective and responsible instead of hereditary 
No. I. Novempzr 1864. B 
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and irresponsible. An almost infinite number of cross- 
divisions might be made by comparing any of these constitu- 
tions with those which agree with them in some particular 
points and differ in others. Thus the French Constitution of 
1791 had an hereditary King, and only a single Chamber ; and 
it seems that the present Kingdom of Greece, where the 
National Assembly has just voted the abolition of the Senate, 
is about to adopt the same model. ‘These constitutions, so far 
as their executive is single, approach to the English and 
American type; so far as their executive is hereditary, they 
approach to the English type as distinguished from the 
American; but so far.as they have only a single legislative 
chamber, they forsake the models of England, America, and 
Federal Switzerland, and approach to the type of constitution 
common among the Swiss Cantons. Almost any number of 
changes can be rung in this way. We thus see how inade- 
quate any one classification of governments is, if it is sought 
to apply it to all purposes, and how almost every topic of 
political disquisition involves a classification of its own. 
In the little way that we have gone, we find monarchic and 
republican constitutions showing marks of likeness or unlikeness 
to one another, quite independent of their likeness or unlike- 
ness as monarchies and republics. And any questions between 
aristocracy and democracy have not as yet come in at all. The 
aristocratic or democratic nature of a constitution depends 
on the constitution of the legislative chambers much more 
than on their number or their relation to the executive. No 
doubt the purest forms of aristocracy and of democracy, those, 
namely, in which all power is vested in an assembly of the 
whole people or of the whole privileged class among the 
people, would be inconsistent with any of the forms of execu- 
tive which we have spoken of. But any of these could co- 
exist with what is now generally understood by aristocracy or 
democracy, namely an aristocratic or a democratic constitution 
of the legislative chambers. Of the many possible cross- 
divisions, the one which concerns us for the purpose of the 
present essay is one which arranges constitutions according to 
the nature of the hands in which the executive power is vested ; 
according, for instance, as that power is placed in the hands of 
a King, a President, or a Council. 

The distinction between an executive President and an 
executive Council is obvious. Is there, or is there not, some 
one person to whose sole hands the executive power is com- 
mitted in such a degree that whatever is done in the executive 
department is his personal act, any other persons who may be 
concerned being merely his agents or advisers? The American 
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President is a President of this kind; every executive act is 
his act; many things depend wholly on his personal pleasure ; 
other acts require the confirmation of the Senate ; still the 
Senate merely confirms, and cannot act of itself; the act is 
strictly the act of the President. The President has his min- 
isters; but they are strictly his ministers, named by him, and 
dependent on him; his advisers and agents, but not his col- 
leagues. The position of the Swiss President of the Con- 
federation ( Bundes-Prdsident), though his title is so similar, is 
wholly different. He is simply chairman, with the usual 
powers of a chairman, of the real executive body, the Federal 
Council (Bundesrath). The other members of that Council 
are his colleagues, not his mere agents or advisers; executive 
acts are the acts of the Council as a body, not of the President 
personally, and it is of course possible that a majority of the 
Council may come to a resolution of which the President 
does not approve. These two systems may be taken as 
typical examples. Few republican States have invested a 
single magistrate with such large powers as the American 
President, while few commonwealths have given a nominal 
chief magistrate so small a degree of power as belongs to the 
Swiss President. In truth, the Swiss President is not a chief 
magistrate at all ; he is simply chief of a board, which, in its 
collective character, acts as chief magistrate. It is not the 
Federal President personally, but the Federal Council as a 
body, which answers to the Presidents, Consuls, Doges, and 
Gonfaloniers of other commonwealths. His title in truth is 
a misleading one; he is not President of the Confederation, 
but simply President of the Federal Council. 

Between these two extreme types it is easy to imagine 
several intermediate forms, some coming nearer to the Ame- 
rican and some to the Swiss ideal. Thus the General of the 
Achaian League, whose position so wonderfully forestalled that 
of the American President, differed from him in his relation to 
what may be called his cabinet, the Council of Démiourgoi. 
In most matters the General and his Council seem to have 
acted together, while others came under the distinct com- 
petence of the General alone and of the Council alone. But 
even where the General and Council acted together, they 
acted as two distinct authorities in the state; the action of the 
General in such a case was something between that of the 
American President requiring the confirmation of the Senate to 
an executive act, and that of the Swiss President taking the 
chair at a meeting of his colleagues. So again, many of the 
American States have, at different times, assisted or en- 
cumbered their chief magistrate with a Council of State. For 
B 2 
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instance, the Pennsylvanian Constitution of 1776 vested ex- 
ecutive power in a President and Council, the president being 
apparently a mere chairman. This is hardly distinguishable 
from the Swiss Federal model. The Virginian Constitution of 
the same year gives its Governor a Privy Council, but allows him 
a somewhat more independent position. He is bound, in most 
cases, to act by the advice of the Privy Council, but this is a 
different thing from being a mere chairman of that body. The 
Swiss Cantons again commit the executive power to Councils; 
there seems to be no Canton where the chief magistrate holds 
the independent position of an American Federal President or 
State Governor. But here, too, intermediate shades may be 
seen; in many of the Cantons the chief magistrate, like the 
Federal president, is a mere chairman of the Council, but in 
others he holds a decidedly higher relative position. His official 
title, for instance, often forms part of the style of the Canton ; 
in the purely democratic Cantons, the Landammann has the 
great advantage of presiding both in the executive council and 
in the Landesgemeinde or assembly of the people; in Inner- 
Appenzell he even has large constitutional powers to be exer- 
cised personally. In fact, in these cases where the executive 
power belongs to a President and Council, it is easy to conceive 


-every possible shade between the two types. ‘There is mani- 
_festly a wide difference between merely presiding in a council, 


with a casting vote in case of necessity, and having to act by 
the advice of a council. If, in the latter case, the President 


retains the sole initiative, his position will come very nearly 


to that of the President of the United States with regard to 
the Senate. 

Another type of executive, which may in some sort be 
called intermediate between the Council and the independent 


President, may be found in such a magistracy as that of the 


Roman Consuls. Here are two chief magistrates of equal 
power, whose number alone distinguishes them alike from the 
Council and from the single President. The Achaian League 
too, in its earlier days, placed two Generals at the head of the 
state. The first impression of a modern reader is that such a 


government must have come to a perpetual dead-lock. Yet it is 


certain from the Roman history that such was not the ordinary 
condition of the Roman commonwealth. Interruptions to the 
regular march of government happened much more commonly 
from the clashing of the consular and tribunitian powers than 


‘from dissensions between the Consuls themselves. But in truth, 


though the Consuls were the chief magistrates of the common- 
wealth, it cannot be said that the executive power was vested 
in them in the same sense in which it is vested in the President 
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of the United States. The government of Rome, in the modern 
sense of the word government, was certainly vested in the Senate. 
The other magistrates also, though inferior in rank* to the 
Consuls, were still strictly co-ordinate with them, and were in 
no sense their agents or delegates. We know so little of the 
Achaian League during the days of the double generalship that 
we cannot say from direct evidence how it worked. But the 
fact that a single General was, after a few years, substituted 
for two, seems to show that it worked badly. 

As a President is, on the one hand, clearly to be distin- 
guished from a Council, he is, on the other hand, no less 
clearly to be distinguished from a King. This distinction 
seems almost more obvious than ‘the former one; yet inter- 
mediate forms may be seen here also, and to define a King 
may not be quite so easy as it seems at first sight. What, for 
instance, was the King of Poland or the Doge of Venice ? 
What were the two Kings of Sparta? The Spartan case may 
be easily set aside. Sparta was not a case either of regal or 
of presidential government. The Kings were so far from being 
Kings in the ordinary sense that they were not even chief 
magistrates. The real executive was a council, the College 
of Ephors. The Kings were hereditary generals and here- 
ditary priests, reverenced on account of their divine ancestry, 
placed in a position where an able King might attain to a com- 
manding influence in the state, but possessing constitutional 
powers of the very narrowest extent. The mere title of king 
proves nothing; it was preserved in other Greek common- 
wealths besides Sparta; it even formed the style of one 
of the annual archons under the Democracy of Athens. The 
two modern cases are more difficult. Venice and Poland, 
though both had princes, both assumed the name of republics, 
and Venice is universally classed among republican states. 
Poland is less usually recognised as a republic. This is 
probably because there is felt to be a contradiction in the 
notion of a republic under a king, which is not felt in the 
notion of a republic under a doge. People do not realise that 
doge is simply the local form of duke, nor do they realise that 
other Italian dukes were, in all save a barren precedence, the 
equals of kings. But the King of Poland and the Duke of 
Venice were originally as truly sovereign as other kings and 
other dukes ; only their powers had been gradually limited to 
a degree which seemed almost to remove them out of the class of 
princes into that of mere magistrates. But, as having once been 

* That is the regular permanent magistracies, all of which were inferior to 


the consulship. The dictatorship was only an occasional office, and though 
Censors were appointed at regular intervals, their office was not a permanent one. 
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really sovereigns, they retained much of that personal position 
which distinguishes the prince from the magistrate. The 
King of Poland especially, though he might not be of royal 
birth, though he was not in the possession of ordinary royal 
powers, was still, in personal rank and privilege, looked on as 
the peer of other kings. The constitutional authority of both 
princes was far less than that of the American President, but, 
as being elected for life, they enjoyed, like the Spartan kings, 
far greater opportunities of obtaining a permanent influence 
in the state. Other instances might be found elsewhere, as 
the hereditary Stadtholder in the United Provinces, the 
Lord Protector in England, the First Consul in France. 
But it may be observed that this ambiguous kind of govern- 
ment has seldom been lasting. Venice and Poland have been 
the only countries where it could really be called permanent. 
In France and England—we might perhaps add Holland—it 
has either fallen to pieces or developed into undisguised 
monarchy. 

Setting aside these intermediate cases, and forbearing also 
to speculate as to the exact nature of kingship, we may say 
that the main difference between a king and a president is 
that the president is distinctly responsible to the law, that he 
may be deposed and judged by a legal process, and that there 
is nothing about him of that mysterious personal dignity which, 
in the minds of most people, still attaches to a king. Whether 
the powers of a president are great or small, he is simply a 
magistrate, to be obeyed within the range of his powers, but 
liable to legal punishment if he outsteps them. ‘This would 
seem to be the most essential difference between a president 
anda king. A king, however limited his powers may be, is, 
in all modern constitutions, personally irresponsible. His com- 
mand is no justification of any illegal act done by another, but 
no constitutional monarchy seems to supply any ordinary means 
of punishing an illegal act done by the king’s own hands. If 
the king be deposed or set aside in any way, it is clearly 
by some unusual—not necessarily unjustifiable—stretch of 
authority on the part of some other power in the state; there 
is no court before which the king can be arraigned in ordinary 
process of law. But the president holds office only during 
good behaviour, and he may be deposed by sentence of a com- 
petent court. This responsibility of the president and irre- 
sponsibility of the king seems to be the main difference between 
them. It seems indeed essential that the president should be 
elective, but this is no necessary point of difference between the 
president and the king. An elective king is none the less a king, 
but an hereditary president would have made a most important 
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advance towards exchanging presidentship ‘for royalty. So, 
though it is essential to kingship that the office should be held 
for hfe, this again need be no point of difference. A repub- 
lican president may perfectly well be elected for life, as the 
Florentine Gonfalonier was in the later days of that republic, 
and as the President of the United States would have been 
according to the first scheme of Alexander Hamilton. The one 
real universal distinction lies in the President’s responsibility. 
“The divinity which doth hedge in a king,” and which doth 
not hedge in a president, is something which is of no small prac- 
tical importance, but it is hardly capable of political definition. 
This special feeling about a king seems mainly to arise from 
that vague religious character with which most nations have 
loved to invest their princes. In most heathen nations a sup- 
posed divine descent is held to be essential to the royal office ; 
most Christian nations have supplied an analogous kind of 
sanctity in the form of an ecclesiastical consecration of the 
monarch. But even this is not an essential distinction. Some 
modern kings dispense with any ecclesiastical ceremony ; and, 
though no religious character attaches to any modern republican 
ruler, such has not been the case in all commonwealths. The 
official sanctity of the Roman kings clave in no small measure 
to the republican magistrates among whom their powers were 
divided, and there is, to say the least, no contradiction in terms 
in conceiving an ecclesiastical inauguration of a responsible 
president as well as of an irresponsible king. 

We have thus reached our definition of a president. Heis 
a single, elective, responsible magistrate to whom the chief 
executive power in a commonwealth is entrusted. His respon- 
sibility distinguishes him from a king, his numerical unity 
distinguishes him from an executive council. His elective 
character he shares with the council, and may share with 
the king. Whether he is elected for life or for a term is a 
point of detail of the particular constitution under which he 
acts. It may be here remarked that the examples of the 
several classes which have been chosen have been taken indis- 
criminately from single commonwealths and from Federations. 
For ina perfect Federal government, where the Federal and the 
State power are strictly co-ordinate, and where the federal 
power has direct authority, the powers, executive, legislative, 
and judicial, to be distributed over every citizen, will be pre- 
cisely the same as in a consolidated state. The form of 
government may be exactly the same in a great confedera- 
tion as in a single small canton. The peculiar position of a 
federal government, its special duties, relations, and dan- 
gers, may suggest one form of legislature or of executive as 
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preferable to another, just as any other circumstances of the 
commonwealth may do so. But there is nothing in the federal 
character of any particular state which directly affects the dis- 
tribution of the powers of government, or which hinders its con- 
stitution from being fairly compared with other constitutions 
which are not federal. The President of the Union and the 
Governor of the State are powers exactly analogous within 
their several spheres; that the authority of both extends in 
some measure over the same persons, in no way affects their 
position as the heads of two distinct and parallel political 
constitutions. 

We have compared our president with a king and with a 
council, and we have distinguished him from both. But it 
will at once be felt that the comparison between the president 
and the king is not a very practical one. In most limited or 
constitutional monarchies the person really to be compared with 
the president is not the legal and apparent head of the state, 
the king, but another person of whose position as practical 
head of the state the law in most cases knows nothing. That 
is to say, it is not the king, but his first minister who fills 
the position which is really analogous to that of the president 
of arepublic. At the same time it may be as well to remark 
that this is by no means necessarily the case in all constitutional 
monarchies. It is curious to see how people always assume 
that “constitutional monarchy ” must mean that particular 
form of it where the royal power is practically vested in the 
king’s ministers. In like manner itis commonly assumed that 
*‘ parliamentary government” must mean that particular form 
of it where parliament is assisted, guided, or controlled by the 
same body, a body, it may be, as in our own country, wholly 
unknown to the law. That is to say, by “ constitutional 
monarchy ” and “ parliamentary government” people under- 
stand exclusively that form of government by which all the 
powers of the king and a large portion of the powers of the 
parliament are practically transferred to the body known 
as a cabinet or ministry. This mode of speech puts out of 
sight those states where the powers of the king are distinctly 
limited by law, but where, within the limits of his legal powers, 
he acts according to his personal will. Such is the case with 
the constitutions both of Sweden and of Norway. Both are 
constitutional monarchies, both are parliamentary govern- 
ments; but the device of a cabinet to guide both king and 
parliament till parliament prefers the guidance of some other 
cabinet is unknown to them. The Norwegian Constitution 
is probably the most democratic form of government that ever 
included an hereditary king as one of itselements. The royal 
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authority is more narrowly limited than in any other kingdom, 
yet the personal will of a King of Norway counts for more than 
the personal will of a King of England. That is to say, that 
degree of authority which the law gives him he is free to 
exercise according to his personal discretion. The constitu- 
tion binds him to consult his State Council, but it distinctly 
affirms that the final decision of all matters rests with himself. 
He is personally irresponsible; all responsibility rests with 
his councillors; but any councillor who dissents from the royal 
decision may escape all responsibility by a formal protest 
against it. Here is a limited monarchy, a constitutional 
monarchy, but a monarchy in which there is no approach to a 
ministry in our sense of the word. King and parliament have 
their distinct functions traced out by law; but, in case of 
differences between them, they are brought face to face as 
opposing powers, in a way that an English king and an English 
parliament have not been brought for some generations. Here 
then is a king who clearly may be personally compared with 
a republican president. He is personally irresponsible, he 
succeeds by hereditary right and not by election; but his 
actual functions are as nearly as possible the same as those of 
a president, and are quite different from those of an English 
king. In England it is not the king, but his chief minister, 
with whom the president should really be compared. 

The theory of cabinet government, of what is commonly 
called constitutional or parliamentary government, is that 
the legal functions of the king and a large portion of the legal 
functions of parliament are transferred to a body of ministers. 
These ministers are appointed by the king, but as they must 
be chosen by him out of the party which has the upper hand 
in the House of Commons, they may be said to be indirectly 
chosen by the House of Commons itself. They exercise the 
executive functions of the crown, and possess an initiative in 
all important points of legislation. If their policy is censured, 
or even if any important ministerial proposal is rejected, they 
resign office. They may indeed escape for a season by dis- 
solving Parliament, but if the new House of Commons con- 
firms the adverse vote of its predecessor, there is no hope for 
them left. At the head of this body stands one minister, the 
chief of the cabinet, the leader of one or other House of 
Parliament, who is really the person to be compared with the 
president under the other system. Now all this is purely 
conventional; the law knows nothing of the ministry as a 
ministry ; it knows the several ministers as personal holders 
of certain offices; it knows them as privy councillors, or as 
members of one or other House of Parliament; in all these 
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characters, if they come within the reach of the law, the law 
can deal with them. A minister who acts illegally in his 
office, a privy councillor who gives the sovereign illegal advice, 
can be touched by impeachment or otherwise; his parlia- 
mentary conduct, like that of any other member, is cognizable 
by that House of Parliament to which he belongs. All this 
is matter of law; but the doctrine of ministerial responsibility, 
the duty of a ministry to resign if the House of Commons 
disapprove of its policy, the duty of the whole ministry te 
stand together in Parliament, the consequent duty of a dis- 
sentient minister to compromise or conceal his differences 
with his colleagues or else to resign office altogether —all these 
doctrines, familiar as we are with them, are mere customs 
which have gradually, and some of them very recently, grown 
up, and of which the law of England knows nothing. The 
power of the cabinet has gradually increased during the last 
hundred years. The names by which the persons actually in 
power have been called at different times bear witness to their 
rapid increase in importance. In George the Third’s reign 
people spoke of “administration ;” at the time of the Reform 
Bill it was “ministers,” or “the ministry,” it is only quite 
lately that the word “government,” which once meant King, 
Lords, and Commons, has come to be applied to this extra- 
legal body. Yet we now habitually speak of “the govern- 
ment,” of “ Lord Palmerston’s government,” of “ Lord Derby’s 
government,” meaning thereby a certain knot of privy coun- 
cillors, of whom it would be impossible to give any legal 
definition. The expression is so common that people use it 
without in the least thinking how very modern it is, and how 
singular is the state of things which it implies. As Lord 
Macaulay says, the cabinet was apparently unknown to 
writers like De Lolme and Blackstone, who never mention it 
among the powers of the state. It is more important to 
remark that the existence of the British Cabinet seems to 
have attracted no attention among the disputants for and 
against the American Constitution. The opponents of the 
constitution objected to the position and powers of the 
president as being too near an approach to kingship: Hamilton 
answered them by showing how much greater were the restric- 
tions placed upon the power of the president than those which 
were placed upon the power of the king. But neither party 
seems to have paid any attention to the fact that the president 
can exercise his smaller powers far more freely than the king can 
exercise his greater powers. They speak as if the King of 
Great Britain could act as independently within his own range 
as the King of Sweden and Norway. They recognise the 
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restrictions imposedy by the written law, but they pay no 
attention to the further restrictions which were even then 
imposed by the conventional “ constitution.” This shows how 
widely the cabinet system has developed since Hamilton’s 
time, and what a complete recognition it has, without any 
more legal sanction than before, obtained in general opinion 
and in popular modes of speech. No one could now fail to see 
the fallacy of comparing a president who acts for himself, or 
by the advice of ministers chosen by himself personally and 
dependent on him only, and a king acting at every step by 
the advice of ministers who may have been forced upon him 
in the first instance, and whom, at any rate, he may, at any 
moment, be called on to dismiss. Every one would now see 
that the real comparison, for likeness and for unlikeness, lies 
between the two practical leaders of the state under the two 
systems, though the chiefship of the one is a matter of positive 
legal enactment, while the chiefship of the other is a matter of 
mere unwritten constitutional tradition. 

The main distinction between the president of a republic 
and the first minister of a constitutional kingdom seems to be 
this. The president is elected for a definite time, and, except 
in the case of some definite crime being judicially proved, he 
cannot be constitutionally got rid of before the end of that time. 
Be his rule never so bad, consistently of course with observance 
of the letter of the law, he must be endured till the end of his 
year or of his four years; be his rule never so good, the state 
must part with him at the end of his term, or at any rate his 
further existence in office must be put to the risk of a fresh 
election. But the first minister in the kingdom, holding a 
purely conventional office, holds it for no fixed term; if his 
policy be disapproved, a vote of the House of Commons can 
get rid of him at any moment; if he continues to give satis- 
faction, he may, without any formal vote about it, be continued 
in office for the rest of his days. This seems to be the one 
essential difference between a president and a first minister ; 
any others are not inherent in the nature of the two offices, but 
depend on the circumstances of particular countries and on the 
provisions of particular constitutions. Thus there is an impor- 
tant difference between the position of an English minister and 
that of an American president with regard to the national legisla- 
ture. The English minister and all his colleagues in the cabinet 
are necessarily members of one or other House of Parliament ; 
they take the lead in its debates, and have the chief manage- 
ment of its business; it is in the House, as members of the 
House, and not as an external power, that they explain their 
policy and defend it against objectors. In America, on the 
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other hand, neither the president nor his ministers can be 
members of either House of Congress. The president, indeed, 
under a representative constitution, can hardly be conceived as 
being a member of either branch of the legislature. He can 
communicate with Congress only by formal messages and 
speeches like a king; he cannot take his place as a member 
and join in a debate. But the exclusion of the president’s 
ministers is a mere point of detail in the American Constitu- 
tion, which might quite well have been otherwise ordered. 


There is not indeed the same necessity for the president’s’ 


ministers to be members of the legislature as there is in a 
constitutional monarchy; but there seems no inherent diffi- 
culty in their being so if it should so happen. Accordingly 
the constitution of the Confederate States has somewhat 
relaxed the restriction. By that constitution no office-holder 
can be a member of Congress, but Congress is empowered to 
grant by law to certain great officers a seat in either House, 
with the right of discussing measures affecting his own depart- 
ment. And in one class of republics it is clear that neither the 
president nor any officer of the state can be excluded from the 
legislative body. In a pure democracy, transacting its affairs 
in a primary assembly, the magistrates, as citizens of the 
commonwealth, can be no more excluded from the assembly than 
other citizens. Thus in the purely democratic cantons of Switz- 
erland, the chief magistrate, the Landammann, is president alike 
of the executive council and of the Landesgemeinde or general 
assembly of all citizens of full age. So in the Achaian League, 
the General, being an Achaian citizen, was necessarily a member 
of the Federal Assembly, and being a member of the Assembly, 
and moreover not being its president, he naturally took a place 
in it exactly answering to that of our leader of the House. In 
fact, the constitution of the Achaian Assembly, as a primary 
assembly, allowed the Achaian General to hold a position much 
more nearly answering to that of an English first minister than 
the representative constitution of the American Congress allows 
to the American President. A Roman Consul, again, as being 
a Roman citizen, was necessarily a member of the Roman 
popular assembly, which he could convoke and preside in at 
pleasure. And this same rule equally applies to aristocratic 
commonwealths possessing a primary assembly, one, that is, in 
which every member of the privileged order has a seat by right 
of birth without any election. Thus the Duke of Venice 
could not be excluded from the Great Council, nor the Spartan 
Kings from the assembly of the Spartan citizens. It follows 
therefore that this peculiarity of the American Constitution, 
by which all executive officers are excluded from the legislature, 
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is by no means inherent in the nature of presidential govern- 
ment. Still less is the mode of election, or any other detail 
of the American Constitution. The one real and essential 
difference between a president and a first minister is that given 
already, that a president holds a legal position for a definite 
time, a first minister holds a conventional position for such 
a time as the legislature, or one branch of it, may tacitly 
think fit. 

And now for a few words as to the practical working of 
presidential government, especially in its American form, as 
compared with the working of constitutional monarchy as it is 
understood among ourselves. In making this comparison we 
must take care to confine it to the’points really entering into 
the comparison, for there are many points of difference between 
the British and American constitutions which arise from quite 
other causes, and which have nothing to do with the difference 
in the form of the executive. Thus both Houses of Congress 
are elective, while one House of our Parliament is hereditary. 
But, in other constitutional monarchies, the body answering 
to our House of Lords is often elective or nominated, and an 
hereditary chamber in a republic, though not all likely, is per- 
fectly possible. So again, the peculiar constitution of the 
American Senate arises from the fact that the American con- 
stitution is a Federal constitution, but it has nothing to do 
with the special form of the American executive. The same 
constitution of the senate is equally consistent with an execu- 
tive council; it would be equally consistent with a Federal 
monarchy, a form of government as yet untried, but perfectly 
possible in idea. But some of the special functions of the 
senate, the necessity of its confirmation to certain acts of the 
president, are, in the nature of the case, derived from the fact 
that there is a president, and could hardly exist in a state 
governed by a first minister.* Again, that the constitution 
of the American House of Representatives is much more 
democratic than that of the English House of Commons, has 
nothing whatever to do with the form of the American Execu- 
tive. A House of Commons chosen by universal suffrage is 
perfectly consistent with hereditary kingship, and a House 
chosen by as narrow a body of electors as may be thought 
good is perfectly consistent with presidential government. 


* One can conceive the acts of an hereditary king needing the confirmation of 
one branch of his legislature, just like the acts of the president. Such an arrange- 
ment would be quite possible in a monarchy where the king, as in Sweden and 
Norway, acts for himself within the legal limits of his authority; but it can 
hardly be conceived as existing, or at least as practically efficient, in a monarchy 
where the king is in the hands of a ministry. 
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In fact, it is a mere mistake to look,upon the American Consti- 
tution as one. inherently democratic. The American Federal 
constitution is in itself neither aristocratic nor democratic, but 
it is capable of being either, or any mixture of the two, 
according to the nature of the State constitutions.* None of 
these points have any immediate connection with the fact 
that the head of the American commonwealth is neither a 
king nor a council, but a president. They may influence the 
practical working of the executive, but they have nothing to 
do with determining its form. We have now to look only at 
those differences which arise immediately from the special form 
of the American executive, again distinguishing those which are 
inherent in all presidential government, and those which arise 
from special provisions in the American Constitution. 

The main differences between the two systems, the main 
weaknesses, as Englishmen are apt to think them, of the 
American system, are obvious enough, and have been set forth 
by many writers. But most English writers, writing, as they 
commonly do, with some immediate party aim, have not taken 
the needful pains to distinguish what is essential in either 
system from what is incidental; and they have too often used 
the whole controversy merely as a means of pointing declama- 
tions against federalism or democracy or republican government 
in general. The first difference which immediately flows from 
presidential government, as distinguished from cabinet govern- 
ment, has been already stated. It is this, that the presi- 
dent’s office comes to an end at a fixed time, till which time 
he cannot, save in very exceptional cases, be removed, while 
the first minister may be got rid of at once or continued 
indefinitely. What we call “a ministerial crisis ” is, under the 
Presidential system, necessarily brought on at some time fixed 
beforehand. In England such a “ crisis” occurs whenever the 
ministry is not in harmony with a majority of the House of 
Commons, and it can hardly occur at any other time. When 
it does occur, the minister either resigns or dissolves. The 


* Speaking roughly, we may say that both the House of Representatives and 
the electors of the president—that is, practically, the president himself—are now 
chosen by universal suffrage; but the constitution in no way orders such a mode 
of election ; it is consistent with it, but it is equally consistent with modes of 
election highly aristocratic. The House of Representatives is to be chosen by 
those persons who have votes for the most numerous branch of the legislature of 
their own state, a provision perfectly consistent with an aristocratic, or even with an 
oligarchic, constitution of the state government ; and it is well known, that though 
no'state could ever be strictly called aristocratic, yet most of the states originally 
required a higher or lower property qualification in the electors. Again, the elec- 
tors of the president in each state are appointed as the legislature of each state 
may determine, by no means necessarily by a popular vote. The legislature of 
South Carolina has always kept the nomination of the electors in its own hands. 
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ministry and the parliament are thus brought into harmony, 
either by the formation of a new ministry in harmony with the 
parliament, or by the election of a new parliament in harmony 
with the ministry. But in America, if the president and the con- 
gress do not agree, neither party has any means of getting rid of 
the other. The president cannot dissolve congress, and he is 
in no way called on to resign his own office. Thus it is quite 
possible that the executive and legislative branches may be in 
t state of discord for four years. On the other hand, a president 
of whom congress thoroughly approves, of whom the country 
thoroughly approves, may come to the end of his term of office 
when nothing calls for any change of men or of measures, and, 
though he may be re-elected, yet his continuance in office is at 
least jeoparded, and the country is obliged to go through what- 
ever amount of excitement and turmoil is involved in a presi- 
dential election. This disadvantage seems inherent in any sort 
of presidential government. The Confederate constitution gives 
the president six years instead of four, and makes him ineli- 
gible for re-election. The difficulty is in no way escaped by 
this change. It indeed enables a good president to be kept in 
office for a longer time, but it also requires a bad president to 
be endured for a longer time. By forbidding re-election, it 
bi escapes certain evils which have been produced by the possi- 
bility of re-election, but it does so only at the risk of intro- 
ducing at least an equal evil. It is possible, and indeed pro- 
bable, that the Confederate provision may deprive the common- 
wealth of the services of its best citizen just when they are most 
wanted. In truth the evil is one inherent in the form of govern- 
ment ; it may, by judicious provisions, be made less baneful, but 
it cannot be got rid of altogether. It is the weak point of presi- 
t dential government, to be fairly balanced against its strong 
1 points, and against the weak points of other systems. 

This weak point, however, would not have been so obvious, 
or here be so much dwelt upon as it has been, if it had not been 
ageravated rather than diminished by certain provisions in the 
American Constitution. If the president were elected by con- 
gress, or by some body chosen by or out of congress, if his 
ministers were allowed to be members of congress, or to appear 
and speak in congress, the evils of the system would be 
greatly diminished, while the essential principles of presi- 
dential government would remain untouched. The system of 
election actually employed, one most certainly not contem- 
plated by the founders of the Union, carries the evils of a great 
| party struggle to their extreme point. The founders of the 
Union doubtless hoped that the election of electors would be a 
reality, that the primary electors would choose those men to 
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whom they could best confide so great a trust, and that the 
electors thus chosen would elect independently and fearlessly. 
There was nothing absurd in the face of such an expectation. 
In some states of society the election of electors seems a per- 
fectly reasonable system. It is the system adopted in the elec- 
tion of the legislature under the highly democratic constitution 
of Norway. But in Norway there are no political parties an- 
swering to those of England or America. In such a country the 
matters brought before the Storthing must be mainly of two 
kinds. There may be, first, questions touching the national in- 
dependence, about which there is only one opinion in the country; 
and secondly, questions of practical improvement, not imply- 
ing political differences, but requiring practical knowledge or 
acuteness for their decision. A parliament which has to dis- 
charge such functions as these, to decide questions where the 
only difference is as to means and-not as to ends, will probably 
be better chosen by an intermediate body of electors. But 
such an intermediate body becomes a farce in any country 
where there are strongly marked political parties. Whether it 
be a parliament or a president which has to be elected, the 
only question asked of the primary candidate will be, “ For 
whom will you vote?” It is clear that when it comes to this, 
the popular vote had much better be given directly. The 
intermediate electors exercise no real choice; their interposi- 
tion does but serve to prolong the crisis of the election, and 
the consequent period of unsettlement and no-government. 
The presidential election, as now conducted, is simply a party 
struggle on the most gigantic scale. The founders of the con- 
stitution doubtless hoped that the local question in each state 
or district would lie, not between this or that candidate for the 
president, but between this or that candidate for the elector- 
ship of the president. But experience has shown this to be 
impossible when the elector is simply chosen to elect, and has 
no other duties. As it is, the election of president is a trial of 
strength between national parties, intensified because the same 
personal question, the same choice between two or three can- 
didates, is presented to a whole nation. It is a national 
election by universal suffrage, in which, after all, the candidate 
elected may not have a numerical majority* of the nation. This 
last possibility, whether it be reckoned as a gain or a loss, is 
the only way in which the existence of an intermediate body 
has any practical effect on the result of the election. 


* If the majority of the presidential electors are chosen by small majorities in 
their several states, while the minority are chosen by large majorities, it may 
well happen that the person chosen president may not have a numerical majority 
on the popular vote. 
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The gradual deterioration which has been often remarked 
in the American presidents, so far as it is a fact, is the natural 
result of the practical mode of election. When each party 
selects its candidate in large conventions, it is probable that the 
best man of the party will not be chosen. An inferior man, 
who is less known, and who therefore has fewer enemies, is 
found to be a safer card. This is a great evil in itself, 
and it further tends to prevent really superior men from 
meddling with public affairs at all. But, after all, the fact 
must be taken with some modifications, and other causes have 
contributed to the result besides the mode of election. Great 
events bring great men to the surface; in quieter times the 
average is lower, and there is less necessity for choosing the 
greater even of those that are to be had. The history of 
Rome shows this very plainly. In ordinary times the people 
chose ordinary consuls, who very often broke down if any 
event occurred which required special ability. In most of the 
later Roman wars, the early campaigns are unsuccessful; an 
average consul is sent to discharge duties needing powers above 
the average; defeat is therefore the result, till the right man, 
Scipio or Flamininus or Aimilius Paullus, is sent to retrieve 
the errors of his predecessors. So, in America, the republic 
started under the guidance of one of the very first of men, to whom 
but a few parallels are supplied by the whole history of the world. 
‘To expect a succession of Washingtons would have been 
chimerical on the face of it. But it would have been hardly 
less unreasonable to look for a perpetual supply of presidents of 
the stamp of Washington’s successors from the elder Adams to 
the younger. That remarkable succession of able men of 
different parties was the natural fruit of a great struggle 
like the War of Independence. In another generation it 
was not to be expected either that men of equal power 
should appear in equal abundance, or that they would be 
equally sure of rising to the highest places if they did appear. 
The mode of election into which that designed by Washington 
and Hamilton gradually changed, did but aggravate this 
natural tendency, and made that a certain evil which was 
otherwise only a probable danger. And it needs a good deal 
of prejudice to refuse to recognise in late elections the be- 
ginnings of better things. Mr. Buchanan, whatever were his 
actual shortcomings, started from a previous career of much 
greater promise than most of his recent predecessors. Few 
Englishmen will be found to approve of all the doings of Mr. 
Lincoln, still it is ridiculous to speak of him as the mere 
drivelling idiot which it suits party prejudice to call him. 
And Mr. Lincoln, it should be remembered, was chosen before 
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the crisis, as a mere average president in ordinary time. The 
choice of General M‘Clellan as his opponent is a distinct 
return to the older and better system. That the South, 
choosing after the crisis had begun, and with infinitely more at 
stake than the North, has put its best men at its head, is 
universally allowed. But the constitutional mode of election 
in the two confederations is exactly the same. He therefore 
who admires the result of the system in the one case has no 
right to decry it as irretrievably corrupt in the other. 

After all, it may be fairly asked whether the average of 
the American presidents is not pretty much on a level with 
the average of ministers in the constitutional states of Europe. 
We must look at their acts, not at their words ; we must allow 
for the natural self-assertion of a people at once young and 
powerful; we must remember that America has not, like the 
nations of Europe, the advantage of the discipline provided by 
constant friendly or hostile intercourse with surrounding neigh- 
bours on equal terms. Looking fairly at the case, we shall say 
that really great men are the exception, both in Europe and in 
America. And there is no more security in the one case than in 
the other that the greatest man who can be had shall be put at 
the head of affairs. In any country it is difficult to determine 
how much credit is due to the form of government, how much 
to the personal character of rulers, how much to causes over 
which kings, parliaments, and presidents have no control. 
But the American system has certainly not been inconsistent 
with a high degree of peace, freedom, and prosperity. Most 
people indeed look only at the present moment, and think that 
whatever goes on before their own eyes must therefore be 
greater, for good or for evil, than anything that ever happened 
before. Such people cry out at the present American war as 
something horrible beyond all comparison in past history. 
This feeling is generally mingled with unreasonable abuse of 
the form of government which is common to both the con- 
tending parties. The fact that so large amass of mankind 
never before remained for so long a time in the enjoyment of 
so large a portion at once of peace* and of freedom, as the 
American people enjoyed in the interval between the War of 
Independence and the War of Secession, is altogether for- 
gotten. No one will say that this great blessing has been the 
personal work of the successive presidents. But at least 
neither their personal character, nor the system of government 
under which they were appointed, has proved any hindrance to 


* Madison’s war with England and the later Mexican war—neither of them 
struggles on any very great scale—are the only serious exceptions to seventy- 
eight years of peace. 
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national prosperity. Few nations, whether monarchies or 
republics, can say more of so long a succession of rulers. 

At the same time it is clear that the mode of presidential 
election now prevalent in the United States is essentially 
vicious. A system which was meant to be a check upon party 
spirit has been converted into its most effectual instrument. It 
may be hoped that some means may be found for remedying 
this evil even in the American Union itself; at all events, the 
warning should not be lost on any future states which may 
adopt the presidential system. For surely the presidential 
system, with all its faults, is far better, far more honest, far 
more stable, than those mockeries of ministerial or “ respon- 
sible” government which are to be seen in our still uneman- 
cipated colonies. Our peculiar system, complicated and 
conventional as it is, works well in England because it is the 
natural and gradual growth of the circumstances of England. 
It is a delicate and doubtful task to transfer it to other Euro- 
pean kingdoms, but this has, in one or two cases, been success- 
fully done. But in any European kingdom there is some 
groundwork to go upon. There are older titles, institutions, 
traditions, which can be dexterously pressed into the service, 
and can be clothed with new objects and duties. But a 
conventional system of this kind is the very last thing to be 
established in a perfectly new commonwealth which pos- 
sesses none of the elements required for its success. We 
do not feel the unreal position of a constitutional king, 
because the unreality is veiled. by the traditions of ages and 
is fully counterbalanced by its incidental advantages. But the 
unreality, one might say the absurdity, of a Governor and a 
“responsible ministry ” in Australia or New Zealand stands out 
in all its nakedness. A president safe in power for four years 
or for one year would be an element of stability compared 
with the ephemeral ministries which supplant one another 
almost daily. Any new states which adopt the presidential 
system will have to consider two special points, the mode 
of electing the president, and the question whether he should 
or should not be capable of immediate re-election. With regard 
to the election, the American system as now practised is one 
extreme, the old ducal elections at Venice were another. 
The strange mixture of chance and selection, the repeated 
choosings and drawings, by which the electors of the prince 
were finally appointed, have in our eyes somewhat of the 
ludicrous. No one probably would propose a system quite 
so complicated; still the Venetian mode of election must 
have excluded the main evils of the American mode. The 
electors, when at last appointed, may have chosen well or 
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ill, honestly or corruptly, but they really did choose. Utterly 
unknown as it was beforehand who would finally have to 
elect, they at least could never have elected at the bidding 
of a party convention. If the choice were vested in the 
legislature, or in some committee of it, or in some class of 
persons previously existing and not appointed for the special 
purpose of election, the election would, doubtless, still be a 
struggle between two political parties in the state; indeed, 
within proper limits, it. ought to be a struggle between politi- 
cal parties, wherever political parties exist. But, with such 
modes of election as have just been hinted at, the election 
of the national chief magistrate would not become a local 
struggle in every district, and it would run a much fairer 
chance of being a struggle between parties represented by the 
best men on each side. 

The other question, that of reelection, is, like most other 
political questions, a balance of evils. The chief reason for 
allowing reelection has been already stated; if it is forbid- 
den, it may easily happen that the country may be deprived of 
the services of its best statesman, just when they are most 
wanted. In many of the ancient commonwealths reelection 
was forbidden; in Achaia the general could not serve for two 
successive years ; at Rome it was at no time lawful for the same 
man to be consul for two years together, and at one time it 
was forbidden for a man who had once been consul ever to be 
consul again. But in those commonwealths there was a con- 
stant and not unreasonable dread lest a chief magistrate con- 
stantly reelected should grow into a tyrant. Again, where 
magistrates are annual, to exclude a man for a single year is a 
different matter from excluding him for four years or for six. 
And the extreme case, the law forbidding a consul to be chosen 
again after any lapse of time, was found, as was natural, to work 
badly, and was therefore repealed. Even the law which forbade 
two successive consulships was dispensed with when Rome 
needed the arm of Caius Marius against the Teutonic invader. 
In the democratic cantons of Switzerland, the re-election 
of the Landammann has alway. been most common, both in 
past times and in our own day. Sometimes the office, 
though always conferred by annual election, became almost 
hereditary in a single family. But in Switzerland there 
has never been the same fear of tyrants which there was 
in Greece, and on the other hand it is hardly safe to argue 
from such very small communities as the democratic cantons to 
republics of the size of America or even of Achaia. If there are 
strong arguments for reeligibility, there are strong arguments 
against it. And the controversy has somewhat shifted its 
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ground since the days when reeligibility was defended by 
Hamilton in the Federalist. The old Greek fear was then 
professed, lest a president often reelected should grow into a 
tyrant. Experience has shown this fear to be quite ground- 
less, and Jefferson, its chief mouthpiece, lived himself practi- 
cally to disprove it. But other evils have arisen from the 
practice which Hamilton could hardly foresee. His whole 
argument presupposes the possibility of a wicked presi- 
dent, but it hardly presupposes the possibility of a weak presi- 
dent. In truth, the smaller man the president is, the greater 
becomes the evil, not merely of his reelection, but of its re- 
eligibility. In all cases where reelection is possible, the 
magistrate in office is placed in the position of a candidate. 
He is tempted, especially as his term of office draws near its 
end, to direct his administration mainly with a view to secure 
popular favour. It is clear that the smaller the man in office 
is, the greater will be the force of this temptation, and the 
smaller will be the means to which he will resort to secure his 
reelection. The real evil of reeligibility did not come out in 
the days of those great presidents who were actually reelected, 
but in the days of those small presidents who wished to be re- 
elected and were not. And now, for the first time since the 
days of Jackson, there appears a real chance of a presidential 
reelection. And why? Clearly because, however small 
Mr. Lincoln may seem in our eyes, he does not seem small in 
the eyes of a vast party of his countrymen. Probably no one 
puts him on a level with any of the presidents down to Jack- 
son ; but it is just because he is felt to be a man of a different 
mould from the presidents since Jackson, that one of the great 
parties in the commonwealth is prepared to raise him a second 
time to the head of the state. 

It is undoubtedly true that the possibility of reelection 
does lay a president under temptation to act in all things 
with a view to reelection, that it degrades him, in short, from 
a ruler into a canvasser. With a weak or mediocre president 
these temptations are greatly increased. They are again so 
aggravated in America by the present mode of election that, 
while that mode of election prevails, we may safely say that 
the arguments against reeligibility overbalance the arguments 
for it. Yet, after all, we may ask whether the evil, though 
undoubtedly much more glaring, is practically very much 
worse than much that we see at home. It is more glaring, 
because an English first minister can never be driven directly 
to canvass the whole country for votes to keep him in the place 
of first minister. But he does the same thing indirectly. 
The minister is tempted, no less than the president, to act in 
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the way by which he may catch most votes, whether that way 
be the best way or not. If he wishes to keep office, he must, 
just as much as the president who aims at reelection, keep 
both the House of Commons and the nation in good humour. 
The only difference is that our conventional constitution 
throws a decorous veil over much which in the American 
system stands out nakedly. The English minister can often 
gain a point by dexterous dealing in Parliament about which an 
American president would have to make an open appeal to the 
multitude. The homage thus paid to virtue may or may not 
be a gain, but the inherent vice is the same in both cases. A 
president of the Confederate States or a king of Sweden 
and Norway has in this case the advantage over either. The 
Confederate President is safe for six years and cannot be re- 
elected; the Scandinavian king is safe for life. Either of them 
can act far more according to his own notion of the public 
interest than either a president of the United States or 
an English minister. Whether it is a gain to allow either 
king or president so wide a discretion is another matter. 
Here, as ever, we can only balance the advantages in 
every way. So again, the indirect power of deposing 
the ministry, which our conventional constitution vests in 
the House of Commons, leads the House to abdicate many 
of its functions in favour of the ministry; it makes the 
possible fate of a ministry depend on the decision of questions 
which should be judged on their own merits; it therefore 
affords a constant temptation to members to vote this way or 
that, not because it is the best way, but because it will help to 
keep in or turn out such a minister. The American system 
avoids all this, but it avoids it at the cost, to mention no other 
disadvantages, of too great an isolation of the executive and 
legislative branches from one another. And our system, 
though it tends to divert attention from real practical interests 
to the maintenance of this or that man in power, certainly 
does not thereby make party strife in England any more bitter 
or any less personal than party strife in America. 

We have just compared the president with the constitutional 
king acting at his own discretion within the limits of the 
law and with the first minister in constitutional monarchies 
of another kind. It now only remains to contrast him with 
the other form of republicanjexecutive, the executive council as 
seen both in the Swiss Confederation and in most of the several 
Cantons. The Swiss Federal Constitution has several points 
of likeness with that of America, and the constitution of the 
two Houses of the Federal Legislature is clearly borrowed 
from the American model. But, in the nature of its executive, 
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the Swiss Confederation has utterly departed from American 
precedent and has produced something at least as widely dif- 
ferent from an American president as an American president 
differs from an European king. In Switzerland the executive 
power of the Confederation is vested in a board or council of 
seven, known as the Bundesrath or Conseil Fédéral. This 
Council is elected by the two Houses of the Federal Assembly 
acting together. The Federal Assembly itself exists for three 
years, and, when it comes together, it chooses an executive 
to last as long as itself. The president and vice-president are 
chosen yearly by the assembly from among the members of the 
council, and neither of those offices can be held by the same 
man for two years together. The council apportions the dif- 
ferent state departments among its own members, but it is 
expressly declared that this is simply an arrangement of con- 
venience, and that all decisions must issue from the council in 
a body. The members of the council have a right to speak and 
make proposals in either house of the Federal Legislature, but 
not to vote. . , 

The first thing that strikes one on considering this system 
is that it at once hinders the commonwealth from making the 
most of a great man, and secures the commonwealth from 
being dragged through the dirt by a small man. The presi- 
dency of Washington and the presidency of Pierce are in 
Switzerland alike impossible. The state has no personal 
chief, the so-called president of the confederation is only 
chairman of a board of seven. He cannot do a single act or 
make a single nomination by his own personal authority. It 
is clear that this hampering of individual action may be a 
great evil in the case of a man of genius checked by inferior 
colleagues; but it may also be a great good in the case of a 
presumptuous or incompetent man rendered harmless by wiser 
colleagues. America, with her personal chief, runs a risk 
which Switzerland avoids. Asin all cases of risk, the more 
adventurous state sometimes reaps for itself advantages, and 
sometimes brings on itself evils, from both of which its less 
daring fellow is equally cut off. It may be that each system 
better suits the position of the nation which has adopted it. 
The people of America, a young, vigorous, expanding people, 
with a whole continent lying open to them, naturally preferred 
the energetic lead of a personal head. They took their chance; 
a bad President could hardly do so much harm as a good Pre- 
sident could do good. In Switzerland, on the other hand, a 

ood President could hardly do so much good as a bad 
resident could do harm. Switzerland, though beyond 
all others a regenerate nation, was still an old nation; 
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she was a small state hemmed in by greater ones; she lay 
between two of the greatest powers of Europe, two of the 
bitterest and most persevering enemies of right and freedom. 
Alike the cradle and the refuge of continental liberty, she 
needed above all things a system which should preserve every- 
thing and jeopard nothing. She seized on a rare and happy 
conjecture, when all the despots of Europe had enough to do at 
home, to reform her constitution without foreign intermeddling. 
And she formed a system exactly suiting the position of a 
small, free, conservative power, ready as ever to defend her 
own, but neither capable nor desirous of aggrandisement at the 
expence of others. In the position of Switzerland, the first 
virtue in a government is a certain dignified discretion. The 
League has to hold its own, and sometimes to hold it with 
some difficulty. Anything like bravado and anything like 
servility would be alike out of place. An incompetent chief 
of the commonwealth might do irretrievable mischief, and a 
man of genius, unless genius were more than usually tempered 
by discretion, might do fully as much mischief as a fool or a 
traitor. It is then in the spirit of the truest wisdom that 
Switzerland declines to place herself at the mercy of any 
single chief. Where moderation and discretion are the virtues 
most to be prized, a well-chosen council is better to be trusted 
than any one man. The wisdom of the Swiss constitution in 
this respect has been amply tested by experience. Among all 
the changes and complications of late years, no government in 
Europe has displayed a higher degree of practical wisdom 
than the Federal Council of Switzerland. In every question 
with foreign powers it has preserved that dignified moderation 
which best suits the position of the country. In domestic 
affairs, in the local disputes which still often distract the 
several cantons, the action of the Federal power has been 
invariably such as to command the general respect of the 
nation. The last event in Swiss history, the late unhappy 
outrage at Geneva, has been as honourable to the Federal 
power as it has been discreditable to the authorities of the 
canton. No despot could have acted with greater energy, 
no judge on the bench could have acted with greater impar- 
tiality. We can hardly conceive that any single president 
or succession of presidents could have guided the confedera- 
tion with the like wisdom through all the difficulties of the 
last sixteen years. A weak president might have cringed 
ignobly before Prussia or Austria or France; a daring pre- 
sident might have entangled the confederation in enterprises 
beyond its strength. The tutelary wisdom of the Federal 
Council has steered equally clear of both forms of error. 
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The sort of negative wisdom which the Swiss government 
shows, and which is what the position of the country especially 
needs, is displayed both in the theory and the practice of the 
Swiss federal system. The form of executive chosen, and the 
relations between the executive and legislative branches, avoid 
most of the positive evils which have been pointed out in other 
systems. The council is elective; but its election cannot be 
made the subject of strife throughout the whole land. There 
is no opportunity for caucuses and conventions where the 
election is made by the legislature itself. No doubt the 
election of the Federal councillors will always be a party 
business; no doubt they will always represent the party which 
has the majority in the assembly; but they are not themselves 
the direct creation of a personal struggle carried into every 
corner of the land. Elected by the legislature, coming into 
being along with the legislature, there is every chance of 
their acting in harmony with it. Their power of taking a 
share in the debates of the assembly both enables the 
assembly to be better informed on public affairs, and also takes 
away that blot on the American system by which a statesman 
appointed to any executive office is debarred, for the time at 
the least, from any parliamentary career. Irremoveable by 
the existing assembly, with the question of their reelection 
dependent on an assembly which is not yet in being, they have 
less need than either English or American statesmen to adapt 
their policy to meet any momentary cry. On the other hand, 
acting always asa board, the Swiss Federal councillors have not 
the same opportunities of making themselves known in the world 
which belong to the executive chiefs of other countries. No 
Swiss statesman enjoys an European reputation. The ministers 
of other powers, even of other minor powers, are often well 
known. Every one just now is familiar with the names of 
certain statesmen, not only in Prussia and Austria, but in 
Denmark and Saxony. But when the affairs of Neufchatel, of 
Savoy, of the Valley of Dappes, drew the eyes of all Europe 
upon Switzerland, it was not this or that Swiss statesman that 
was heard of, but the Federal Government as a body. It is 
hardly needful to point out how exactly contrary this is to the 
state of things in America. Even within the country, very 
well informed men cannot always say offhand who is the 
Bundes-Prisident of the year. Noonein England ever doubts 
who is prime minister; no one in the United States ever 
doubts who is president. This is by no means necessarily a 
fault ; perhaps it is just the state of things which should be in 
republic; but it at least strikes anyone familiar with the 
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= contests of England and America as a singular pecu- 
larity. 
We have thus contrasted presidential government with 
constitutional monarchies on the one hand and with executive 
councils on the other. Which system is the best of the three 
can admit of no general answer. The great lesson of political 
history is to learn that no sort of government worthy to be 
called government is universally good or bad in itself. All 
forms, ies, Presidents, Councils, anything in short except 
mere tyranny and mere anarchy, may be the best, as they may 
be the worst, in some particular age orcountry. Of the three 
reat systems which we have been considering, the English, 
the American, and the Swiss, we may be sure that each one 
is, on the whole, the best suited to the country in which it is 
found. None of the three countries would gain by excaanging 
its own system for the system of either of the others. But this 
does not show that any one of the three may not profitably study 
the theory and practice of the other two, and find therein 
either warnings or examples for its own benefit. The Swiss 
system is, of all the three, the least open to positive objection ; 
but it does not therefore follow that it is better in itself than 
that of England or of America. Still its success within its 
own sphere cannot fail to point it out as something worthy of 
the attention and the admiration of both countries. | The 
American system, as we have seen, is open to objections of 
the gravest kind, yet there can be little doubt that it will bear 
transplanting better than either of the other two, and that it 
is better suited than either of the other two to the circum- 
stances of those new commonwealths which are arising in 
distant corners of the world. The attempt to transplant the 
traditional English system to lands where its historical and 
social groundwork does not exist has proved a lamentable 
failure. And for a young, pushing commonwealth with the 
world before it, the dash and enterprise of a well-chosen 
personal chief will probably be more valuable than the calm 
defensive wisdom of the Ancient and Everlasting League. It 
is the American system, in its most essential features, which 
forms the natural object for the imitation of other communities 
of Englishmen beyond the seas. It is for them to seize on the 
leading principles of the immortal work of Washington and 
Hamilton, to alter such of its general provisions as experience 
has shown to be defective, to work in such changes in detail as 
may be needed by any particular commonwealth. The 
American constitution, with its manifest defects, still remains 
one of the most abiding monuments of human wisdom, and it 
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has received a tribute to its general excellence such as no other 
political system was ever honoured with. The States which 
have seceded from its government, the States which look with 
the bitterest hatred on its actual administrators, have re-enacted 
it for themselves in all its essential provisions. Nothing but 
the inveterate blindness of party-spirit can hinder this simple 
fact from at once stopping the mouths of cavillers. Sneers at 
republics, at democracies, at federal systems, are simply proofs 
of ignorance and shallowness, wherever they are found ; but 
there are no mouths in which they are so utterly inconsistent, 
so utterly self-condemning, as in the mouths of champions of 


the Southern Confederation. 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 





Art. I.—WORDSWORTH, TENNYSON, AND BROWNING; 
OR, PURE, ORNATE, AND GROTESQUE ART IN 
ENGLISH POETRY. 


Enoch Arden, §c. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
Dramatis Persone. By Robert Browning. 


WE couple these two books together, not because of their 
likeness, for they are as dissimilar as books can be, nor on 
account of the eminence of their authors, for in general two 
great authors are too much for one essay, but because they 
are the best possible illustration of something we have to say 
upon poetical art— because they may give to it life and fresh- 
ness. The accident of contemporaneous publication has here 
brought together two books, very characteristic of modern 
art, and we want to show how they are characteristic. 
Neither English poetry nor English criticism have ever 
recovered the eruption which they both made at the beginnin 
of this century into the fashionable world. The poems of Lor 
Byron were received with an avidity that resembles our present 
avidity for sensation novels, and were read by a class which at 
present reads little but such novels. Old men who remember 
those days may be heard to say, “ We hear nothing of poetry 
now-a-days ; it seems quite down.” And “ down ” it certainly 
is, if for poetry it be a descent to be no longer the favourite 
excitement of the more frivolous part of the “upper” world. 
That stimulating poetry is now little read. A stray school- 
boy may still be detected in a wild admiration for the 
Giaour or the Corsair (and it is suitable to his age, and he 
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should not be reproached for it), but the real posterity—the 
quiet students of a past literature—never read them or think 
of them. A line or two linger on the memory ; a few telling 
strokes of occasional and felicitous energy are quoted, but this 
is all. As wholes, these exaggerated stories were worthless ; 
they taught nothing, and, therefore, they are forgotten. If 
now-a-days a dismal poet were, like Byron, to lament the 
fact of his birth, and to hint that he was too good for the 
world, the Saturday Review would say that “they doubted if 
he was too good; that asulky poet was a questionable addition 
to atolerable world; that he need not have been born, as far as 
they were concerned.” Doubtless, there is much in Byron 
besides his dismal exaggeration, but it was that exaggeration 
which made “the sensation,” which gave him a wild moment 
of dangerous fame. As so often happens, the cause of his mo- 
mentary fashion is the cause also of his lasting oblivion. 
Moore’s former reputation was less excessive, yet it has not 
been more permanent. The prettiness of a few songs preserves 
the memory of his name, but as a poet to read he is forgotten. 
There is nothing to read in him; no exquisite thought, no 
sublime feeling, no consummate description of true character. 
Almost the sole result of the poetry of that time is the harm 
which it hasdone. It degraded fora time the whole character 
of the art. It said by practice, by a most efficient and successful 
practice, that it was the aim, the duty of poets, to catch the 
attention of the passing, the fashionable, the busy world. Ifa 
poem “ fell dead,” it was nothing ; it was composed to please the 
** London ” of the year, and if that London did not like it, why 
it had failed. It fixed upon the minds of a whole generation, 
it engraved in popular memory and tradition, a vague conviction 
that poetry is but one of the many amusements for the light 
classes, for the lighter hours of all classes. The mere notion, 
the bare idea, that poetry is a deep thing, a teaching thing, 
the most surely and wisely elevating of human things, is even 
now to the coarse public mind nearly unknown. 

As was the fate of poetry, so inevitably was that of criticism. 
The science that expounds which poetry is good and which is 
bad is dependent for its popular reputation on the popular 
estimate of poetry itself. The critics of that day had a day, 
which is more than can be said for some since; they professed 
to tell the fashionable world in what books it would find new 
pleasure, and therefore they were read by the fashionable 
world. Byron counted the critic and poet equal. The Edin- 
burgh Review penetrated among the young, and into places of 
female resort where it does not go now. As people ask, 
‘Have you read Henry Dunbar? and what do you think of 
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it?” so they then asked, “ Have you read the Giaour? and 
what do you think of it?” Lord Jeffrey, a shrewd judge of 
the world, employed himself in telling it what to think ; not so 
much what it ought to think, as what at bottom it did think, 
and so by dexterous sympathy with current society he gained 
contemporary fame and power. Such fame no critic must 
hope for now. Hisarticles will not penetrate where the poems 
themselves do not penetrate. When poetry was noisy, 
criticism was loud; now poetry is a still small voice, and 
criticism must be smaller and stiller. As the function of such 
criticism was limited so was its subject. For the great and 
(as time now proves) the permanent part of the poetry of his 
time—for Shelley and for Wordsworth—Lord Jeffrey had but 
one word. He said* “It won’t do.” And it will not do to 
amuse a drawing-room. 

The doctrine that poetry is a light amusement for idle 
hours, a metrical species of sensational novel, has not indeed 
been without gainsayers wildly popular. Thirty years ago, 
Mr. Carlyle most rudely contradicted it. But perhaps this is 
about all that he has done. He has denied, but he has not 
disproved. He has contradicted the floating paganism, but he 
has not founded the deep religion. All about and around us 
a faith in poetry struggles to be extricated, but it is not 
extricated. Some day, at the touch of the true word, the 
whole confusion will by magic cease; the broken and shapeless 
notions cohere and crystallise into a bright and true theory. 
But this cannot be yet. 

But though no complete theory of the poetic art as yet be 

ossible for us, though perhaps only our children’s children 
will be able to speak on this subject with the assured confi- 
dence which belongs to accepted truth, yet something of 
some certainty may be stated in the easier elements, and some- 
thing that will throw light on these two new books. But it 
will be necessary to assign reasons, and the assigning of 
reasons is a dry task. Years ago, when criticism only tried to 
show how poetry could be made a good amusement, it was 
not impossible that criticism itself should be amusing. But 
now it must at least be serious, for we believe that poetry is 
a serious and a deep thing. 

There should be a word in the language of literary art 
to express what the word “ picturesque ” expresses for the fine 
arts. Picturesque means fit to be put into a picture; we 
want a word literatesque, “fit to be put into a book.” An 
artist goes through a hundred different country scenes, rich 


* The first words in Lord Jeffrey's celebrated review of the “ Excursion ” 
were, ‘“* This will never do.” 
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with beauties, charms, and merits, but he does not paint any 
of them. He leaves them alone; he idles on till he finds the 
hundred-and-first—a scene which many observers would not 
think much of, but which he knows by virtue of his art will 
look well on canvas, and this he paints and preserves. Sus- 
ceptible observers, though not artists, feel this quality too ; 
they say of a scene, “ How picturesque!” meaning by this a 
quality distinct from that of beauty, or sublimity, or grandeur 
—meaning to speak not only of the scene as it is in itself, 
but also of its fitness for imitation by art; meaning not only 
that it is good, but that its goodness is such as ought to be 
transferred to paper; meaning not simply that it fascinates, 
but also that its fascination is such as ought to be copied by 
man. A fine and insensible instinct has put language to this 
subtle use; it expresses an idea without which fine art criticism 
could not go on, and it is very natural that the language of 
ictorial should be better supplied with words than that of 
terary criticism, for the eye was used before the mind, and 
language embodies primitive sensuous ideas, long ere it 
expresses, or need express, abstract and literary ones. 

The reason why a landscape is “ picturesque ” is often said to 
be that such landscape represents an “idea.” But this ex- 
planation, though in the minds of some who use it it is near 
akin to the truth, fails to explain that truth to those who did 
not know it before; the word “idea,” is so often used in 
these subjects when people do not know anything else to say ; 
it represents so often a kind of intellectual insolvency, when 
philosophers are at their wit’s end, that shrewd people will 
never readily on any occasion give it credit for meaning 
anything. A wise explainer must, therefore, look out for 
other words to convey what he has to say. Landscapes, like 
everything else in nature, divide themselves as we look at 
them into a sort of rude classification. We go down ariver, for 
example, and we see a hundred landscapes on both sides of it, 
resembling one another in much, yet differing in something ; 
with trees here, and a farmhouse there, and shadows on one 
side, and a deep pool far on; a collection of circumstances 
most familiar in themselves, but making a perpetual novelty 
by the magic of their various combinations. We travel so 
for miles and hours, and then we come to a scene which also 
has these various circumstances and adjuncts, but which 
combines them best, which makes the best whole of them, 
which shows them in their best proportion at a single glance 
before the eye. Then we say, “ This is the place to paint 
the river ; this is the picturesque point!” Or, if not artists 
or critics of art, we feel without analysis or examination that 
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somehow this bend or sweep of the river, shall, in future, 
be the river to us: that it is the image of it which we will 
retain in our mind’s eye, by which we will remember it, which 
we will call up when we want to describe or think of it. 
Some fine countries, some beautiful rivers, have not this 
picturesque quality: they give us elements of beauty, but 
they do not combine them together; we go on for a time de- 
lighted, but after a time somehow we get wearied; we feel 
that we are taking in nothing and learning nothing; we get 
no collected image before our mind; we see the accidents and 
circumstances of that sort of scenery, but the summary scene 
we do not see; we have disjecta membra, but no form; various 
and many and faulty approximations are displayed in succession ; 
but the absolute perfection in that country or river’s scenery— 
its type—is withheld. We go away from such places in part 
delighted, but in part baffled; we have been puzzled by pretty 
things; we have beheld a hundred different inconsistent 
specimens of the same sort of beauty; but the rememberable 
idea, the full development, the characteristic individuality of 
it, we have not seen. 

We find the same sort of quality in all parts of painting. 
We see a portrait of a person we know, and we say, “ It is 
like—yes, like, of course, but it is not the man;” we feel it 
could not be anyone else, but still, somehow it fails to bring 
home to us the individual as we know him to be. He is not 
there. An accumulation of features like his are painted, but 
his essence is not painted; an approximation more or less 
excellent is given, but the characteristic expression, the typical 
form, of the man is withheld. 

Literature—the painting of words—has the same quality 
but wants the analogous word. The word “ literatesque,” 
would mean, if we possessed it, that perfect combination in the 
subject-matter of literature, which suits the art of literature. 
We often meet people, and say of them, sometimes meaning 
well and sometimes ill, “ How well so-and-so would do in a 
book!” Such people are by no means the best people; but 
they are the most effective people—the most rememberable 
people. Frequently when we first know them, we like 
them because they explain to us so much of our experience ; 
we have known many people “like that,” in one way 
or another, but we, did not seem to understand them; they 
were nothing to us, for their traits were indistinct; we 
forgot them, for they hitched on to nothing, and we could not 
classify them; but when we see the type of the genus, at once 
we seem to comprehend its character; the inferior specimens 
are explained by the perfect embodiment; the approximations 
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are definable when we know the ideal to which they draw 
near. There are an infinite number of classes of human 
beings, but in each of these classes there is a distinctive type 
which, if we could expand it out in words, would define the 
class. We cannot expand it in formal terms any more than 
a landscape or a species of landscapes; but we have an art, 
an art of words, which candraw it. Travellers and others often 
bring home, in addition to their long journals—which though so 
living to them, are so dead, so inanimate, so undescriptive to 
all else—a pen-and-ink sketch, rudely done very likely, but 
which, perhaps, even the more for the blots and strokes, gives 
a distinct notion, an emphatic image, to all who see it. The 
say at once, xow we know the sort of thing. The sketch has 
hit the mind. True literature does the same. It describes 
sorts, varieties, and permutations, by delineating the type of 
each sort, the ideal of each variety, the central, the marking 
trait of each permutation. 

On this account, the greatest artists of the world have ever 
shown an enthusiasm for reality. To care for notions, and 
abstractions; to philosophise; to reason out conclusions; to care 
for schemes of thought, are signs in the artistic mind of 
secondary excellence. A Schiller, an Euripides, a Ben Jonson, 
cares for ideas—for the parings of the intellect, and the distilla- 
tion of the mind; a Shakespeare, a Homer, a Goethe, finds his 
mental occupation, the true home of his natural thoughts, in 
the real world—* which is the world of all of us”—where the 
face of nature, the moving masses of men and women, are ever 
changing, ever multiplying, ever mixing one with the other. 
The reason is plain—the business of the poet, of the artist, 
is with types; and those types are mirrored in reality. As a 
painter must not only have a hand to execute, but an eye to 
distinguish—as he must go here and then there through the 
real world to catch the picturesque man, the picturesque scene, 
which are to live on his canvass—so the poet must find in that 
reality, the lteratesque man, the literatesque scene which 
nature intends for him, and which will live in his page. Even 
in reality he will not find this type complete, or the character- 
istics perfect; but there, at least, he will find at least some- 
thing, some hint, some intimation, some suggestion; whereas, 
in the stagnant home of his own thoughts he will find nothing 
pure, nothing as it is, nothing which does not bear his own 
mark, which is not somehow altered by a mixture with him- 
self. 

The first conversation of Goethe and Schiller illustrates 
this conception of the poet’s art. Goethe was at that time 
prejudiced against Schiller, we must remember, partly from 
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what he considered the outrages of the Robbers partly 
because of the philosophy of Kant. Schiller’s “ Essay on 
Grace and Dignity,” he tells us, “was yet less of a kind 
to reconcile me. The philosophy of Kant, which exalts 
the dignity of mind so highly, while appearing to restrict it, 
Schiller had joyfully embraced: it unfolded the extraordi- 
nary qualities which Nature had implanted in him; and in 
the lively feeling of freedom and self-direction, he showed 
himself unthankful to the Great Mother, who surely had not 
acted like a step-dame towards him. Instead of viewing her 
as self-subsisting, as producing with a living force, and 
according to appointed laws, alike the highest and the lowest 
of her works, he took her up under the aspect of some empi- 
rical native qualities of the human mind. Certain harsh 
passages I could even directly apply to myself: they exhibited 
my confession of faith ina false light; and I felt that if writ- 
ten without particular attention to me, they were still worse ; 
for in that case, the vast chasm which lay between us, gaped 
but so much the more distinctly.” After a casual meeting at 
a Society for Natural History they walked home and Goethe 
proceeds. 

“We reached his house; the talk induced me to goin. I 
then expounded to him, with as much vivacity as possible, the 
Metamorphosis of Plants,* drawing out on paper, with many 
characteristic strokes, a symbolic Plant for him, as I pro- 
ceeded. He heard and saw all this, with much interest and 
distinct comprehension; but when I had done, he shook his 
head and said: ‘ This is no experiment, this is an idea.’ I 
stopt with some degree of irritation; for the point which 
separated us was most luminously marked by this expression. 
The opinions in Dignity and Grace, again occurred to me; 
the old grudge was just awakening ; but I smothered it, and 
merely said: ‘I was happy to find that I had got ideas 
without knowing it, nay that I saw them before my eyes.’ 

** Schiller had much more prudence and dexterity of man- 
agement than I; he was also thinking of his periodical the 
Horen, about this time, and of course rather wished to attract 
than repel me. Accordingly he answered me like an accom- 
plished Kantite; and as my stiff-necked Realism gave occa- 
sion to many contradictions, much battling took place between 
us, and at last a truce, in which neither party would consent 


* A curious physiologico-botanical theory by Goethe, which appears to be 
entirely unknown in this country: though several eminent continental botanists 
have noticed it with commendation. It is explained at considerable length, in 
this same Morphologie. 
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to yield the victory, but each held himself invincible. Posi- 
tions like the following grieved me to the very soul: How 
can there ever be an experiment, that shall correspond with an 
idea? The specific quality of an idea is, that no experiment 
can reach it or agree with it. Yet if he held as an idea, the 
same thing which I looked upon as an experiment; there 
must certainly, I thought, be some community between us 
some ground whereon both of us might meet !” 
With Goethe’s natural history, or with Kant’s philosophy, 
_we have here no concern, but we can combine the expressions 
of the two great poets into a nearly complete description of 
poetry. The “symbolic plant” is the type of which we speak, 
the ideal at which inferior specimens aim, the class-character- 
istic in which they all share, but which none shows forth fully : 
Goethe was right in searching for this in reality and nature ; 
Schiller was right in saying that it was an “idea,” a tran- 
scending notion to which approximations could be found in 
experience, but only approximations—which could not be 
found there itself. Goethe, asa poet, rightly felt the primary 
necessity of outward suggestion and experience; Schiller as a 
philosopher, rightly felt its imperfection. 

But in these delicate matters, it is easy to misapprehend. 
There is, undoubtedly, a sort of poetry which is produced as it 
were out of the author’s mind. The description of the poet’s 
own moods and feelings is a common sort of poetry—perhaps 
the commonest sort. But the peculiarity of such cases is, that 
the poet does not describe himself as himself: autobiography 
is not his object; he takes himself as a specimen of human 
nature ; he describes, not himself, but a distillation of himself: 
he takes such of his moods as are most characteristic, as most 
typify certain moods of certain men, or certain moods of all men ; 
he chooses preponderant feelings of special sorts of men, or 
occasional feelings of men of all sorts; but with whatever 
other difference and diversity, the essence is that such self- 
describing poets describe what is iz them, but not peculiar to 
them,—what is generic, not what is special and individual. 
Gray’s Elegy describes a mood which Gray felt more than other 

‘men, but which most others, perhaps all others, feel too. It 
is more popular, perhaps, than any English poem, because that 
sort of feeling is the most diffused of high feelings, and because 
Gray added to a singular nicety of fancy an habitual prone- 
ness to a contemplative—a discerning but unbiassed—medita- 
tion on death and on life. Other poets cannot hope for such 
success: a subject, so popular, so grave, so wise, and yet so 
suitable to the writer’s nature is hardly to be found. But the 
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same ideal, the same unautobiographical character is to be 
found in the writings of meaner men. Take sonnets of 
Hartley Coleridge, for example :— 


I. 
TO A FRIEND. 


‘* When we were idlers with the loitering rills, 
The need of human love we little noted : 
Our love was nature; and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 
To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills: 
One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted, 
That, wisely doating, ask’d not why it doated, 
And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills. 
But now I find, how dear thou wert to me; 
That man is more than half of nature’s treasure, 
Of that fair Beauty which no eye can see, 
Of that sweet music which no ear can measure ; 
And now the streams may sing for others’ pleasure, 
The hills sleep on in their eternity.” 


II. 
TO THE SAME. 


‘*In the great city we are met again, 
Where many souls there are, that breathe and die, 
Scarce knowing more of nature’s potency, 
Than what they learn from heat, or cold, or rain, 
The sad vicissitude of weary pain ;— 
For busy man is lord of ear and eye, 
And what hath nature, but the vast, void sky, 
And the thronged river toiling to the main ? 
Oh! say not so, for she shall have her part 
In every smile, in every tear that falls, 
And she shall hide her in the secret heart, 
Where love persuades, and sterner duty calls : 
But worse it were than death, or sorrow’s smart, 
To live without a friend within these walls.” 


III. 
TO THE SAME. 


‘We parted on the mountains, as two streams 
From one clear spring pursue their several ways ; 
And thy fleet course hath been through many a maze 
In foreign lands, where silvery Padus gleams 
To that delicious sky, whose glowing beams 
Brightened the tresses that old Poets praise ; 
Where Petrarch’s patient love, and artful lays, 
And Ariosto’s song of many themes, 
Moved the soft air. But I, a lazy brook, 
As close pent up within my native dell, 
Have crept along from nook to shady nook, 
Where flowrets blow, and whispering Naiads dwell. 
Yet now we meet, that parted were so wide, 
O’er rough and smooth to travel side by side.” 
D2 
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The contrast of instructive and enviable locomotion with 
refining but instructive meditation is not special and peculiar 
to these two, but general and universal. It was set down by 
Hartley Coleridge because he was the most meditative and 
refining of men. 

What sort of literatesque types are fit to be described in 
the sort of literature called poetry, is a matter on which much 
might be written. Mr. Arnold, some years since, put forth a 
theory that the art of poetry could only delineate great 
actions. But though, rightly interpreted and understood—using 
the word action so as to include high and sound activity in 
contemplation—this definition may suit the highest poetry, it 
certainly cannot be stretched to include many inferior sorts 
and even many good sorts. Nobody in their senses would 
describe Gray’s Elegy as the delineation of a “great action;” 
some kinds of mental contemplation may be energetic enough 
to deserve this name, but Gray would have been frightened 
at the very word. He loved scholarlike calm and quiet 
inaction; his very greatness depended on his no¢ acting, on 
his “wise passiveness,” on his indulging the grave idleness 
which so well appreciates so much of human life. But the 
best answer—the reductio ad absurdum—of Mr. Arnold’s 


doctrine, is the mutilation which it has caused him to make of 


his own writings. It has forbidden him, he tells us, to reprint 
Empedocles—a poem undoubtedly containing defects and 
even excesses, but containing also these lines :— 


«* And yet what days were those, Parmenides! 
When we were young, when we could number friends 
In all the Italian cities like ourselves, 

When with elated hearts we join’d your train, 
Ye Sun-born virgins! on the road of Truth. 
Then we could still enjoy, then neither thought 
Nor outward things were clos’d and dead to us, 
But we receiv’d the shock of mighty thoughts 
On simple minds with a pure natural joy ; 

And if the sacred load oppress’d our brain, 

We had the power to feel the pressure eas’d, 
The brow unbound, the thoughts flow free again, 
In the delightful commerce of the world. 

We had not lost our balance then, nor grown 
Thought’s slaves, and dead to every natural joy. 
The smallest thing could give us pleasure then— 
The sports of the country people ; 

A flute note from the woods ; 

Sunset over the sea: 

Seed-time and harvest; 

The reapers in the corn; 

The vinedresser in his vineyard ; 

The village-girl at her wheel. 
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Fullness of life and power of feeling, ye 

Are for the happy, for the souls at ease, 

Who dwell on a firm basis of content. 

But he who has outliv’d his prosperous days, 
But he, whose youth fell on a different world 
From that on which his exil’d age is thrown ; 
Whose mind was fed on other food, was train’d 
By other rules than are in vogue to-day ; 
Whose habit of thought is fix’d, who wi!l not change, 
But in a world he loves not must subsist, 

In ceaseless opposition, be the guard 

Of his own breast, fetter’d to what he guards, 
That the world win no mastery over him; 
Who has no friend, no fellow left, not one ; 
Who has no minute’s breathing space allow’d 
To nurse his dwindling faculty of joy ;— 

Joy and the outward world must die to him 
As they are dead to me. 


What freak of criticism can induce a man who has 
written such poetry as this, to discard it, and say it is not 
poetry? Mr. Arnold is privileged to speak of his own 
poems, but no other critic could speak so and not be laughed 
at. 

We are disposed to believe that no very sharp definition 
can be given—at least in the present state of the critical art— 
of the boundary line between poetry and other sorts of ima- 
ginative delineation. Between the undoubted dominions of 
the two kinds there is a debateable land; everybody is 
agreed that the “ Cidipus at Colonus” is poetry: everyone 
is agreed that the wonderful appearance of Mrs. Veal is not 
poetry. But the exact line which separates grave novels in 
verse like Aylmer’s Field or Enoch Arden, from grave novels 
not in verse like Silas Marner or Adam Bede, we own we 
cannot draw with any confidence. Nor, perhaps, is it very 
important ; whether a narrative is thrown into verse or not 
certainly depends in part on the taste of the age, and in part 
on its mechanical helps. Verse is the only mechanical help 
to the memory in rude times, and there is little writing till 
a cheap something is found to write upon, and a cheap 
something to write with. Poetry—verse at least—is the liter- 
ature of all work in early ages; it is only later ages which | 
write in what ¢hey think a natural and simple prose. There 
are other casual influences in the matter too; but they are 
not material now. We need only say here that poetry, 
because it has a more marked rhythm than prose, must be 
more intense in meaning and more concise in style than prose. 
People expect a“ marked rhythm” to imply something worth 
marking ; if it fails to do so they are disappointed. They are 
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displeased at the visible waste of a powerful instrument; they 
call it “dogerel,” and rightly call it, for the metrical expression 
of full thought and eager feeling—the burst of metre—incident 
to high imagination, should not be wasted on petty matters 
which prose does as well,—whichit does better—which it suits 
by its very limpness and weakness, whose small changes it 
follows more easily, and to whose lowest details it can fully 
and without effort degrade itself. Verse, too, should be more 
concise, for long continued rhythm tends to jade the mind, just 
as brief rhythm tends to attract the attention. Poetry 
should be memorable and emphatic, intense, and soon over. 

The great divisions of poetry, and of all other literary art, 
arise from the different modes in which these types—these 
characteristic men, these characteristic feelings—may be 
variously described. There are three principal modes which 
we shall attempt to describe—the pure, which is sometimes, 
but not very wisely, called the classical; the ornate, which is 
also unwisely called romantic; and the grotesque, which might 
be called the medieval. We will describe the nature of these 
a little. Criticism we know must be brief—not, like poetry, 
because its charm is too intense to be sustained—but on the 
contrary, because its interest is too weak to be prolonged ; 
but elementary criticism, if an evil, is a necessary evil; a little 
while spent among the simple principles of art is the first 
condition, the absolute pre-requisite, for surely apprehending 
and wisely judging the complete embodiments and miscel- 
laneous forms of actual literature. 

The definition of pure literature is that it describes the 
type in its simplicity, we mean, with the exact amount of acces- 
sory circumstance which is necessary to bring it before the 
mind in finished perfection, and no more than that amount. 
The type needs some accessories from its nature—a picturesque 
landscape does not consist wholly of picturesque features. 
There is a setting of surroundings—as the Americans would 
say, of fixings—without which the reality is not itself. By a 
traditional mode of speech, as soon as we see a picture in 
which a complete effect is produced by detail so rare and so 
harmonised as to escape us, we say how “classical.” The 
whole which is to be seen appears at once and through the 
detail, but the detail itself is not seen: we do not think of 
that which gives us the idea; we are absorbed in the idea 
itself. Just so in literature the pure art is that which works 
with the fewest strokes; the fewest, that is, for its purpose, 
for its aim is to call up and bring home to men an idea, 
a form, a character, and if that idea be twisted, that form be 
involved, that character perplexed, many strokes of literary 
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art will be needful. Pure art does not mutilate its object: 
it represents it as fully as is possible with the slightest effort 
which is possible: it shrinks from no needful circumstances, 
as little as it inserts any which are needless. The precise 
peculiarity is not merely that no incidental circumstance is 
inserted which does not tell on the main design: no art is fit 
to be called art which permits a stroke to be put in without an 
object; but*that only the minimum of such circumstance is 
inserted at all. The form is sometimes said to be bare, the 
accessories aré sometimes said to be invisible, because the 
appendages are so choice that the shape only is perceived. 

The English literature undoubtedly contains much impure 
literature ; impure in its style if notin its meaning: but it also 
contains one great, one nearly perfect, model of the pure style 
in the literary expression of typical sentiment; and one not 
perfect, but gigantic and close approximation to perfection 
in the pure delineation of objective character. Wordsworth, 
perhaps, comes as near to choice purity of style in sentiment 
as is possible; Milton, with exceptions and conditions to be 
explained, approaches perfection by the strenuous purity with 
which he depicts character. 

A wit once said, that “ pretty women had more features 
than deautiful women,” aad though the expression may be 
criticised, the meaning is correct. Pretty women seem to 
have a great number of attractive points, each of which attracts 
your attention, and each one of which you remember after- 
wards; yet these points have not grown together, their features 
have not linked themselves into a single inseparable whole. 
But a beautiful woman is a whole as she is; you no more take 
her to pieces than a Greek statue; she is not an aggregate of 
divisible charms, she is a charm in herself. Such ever is the 
dividing test of pure art; if you catch yourself admiring its 
details, it is defective; you ought to think of it as a single whole 
which you must remember, which you must admire, which 
somehow subdues you while you admire it, which is a “ posses- 
sion” to you “ for ever.” 

Of course no individual poem embodies this ideal perfectly ; 
of course every human word and phrase has its imperfections, 
and if we choose an instance to illustrate that ideal, the in- 
stance has scarcely a fair chance. By contrasting it with the 
ideal we suggest its imperfections ; by protruding it as an ex- 
ample, we turn on its defectiveness the microscope of criticism. 
Yet these two sonnets of Wordsworth may be fitly read 
in this place, not because they are quite without faults, or be- 
cause they are the very best examples of their kind of style; 
but because they are /uminous examples; the compactness of 
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the sonnet and the gravity of the sentiment, hedging in the 
thoughts, restraining the fancy, and helping to maintain a 
singleness of expression. 


THE TROSACHS. 


‘“‘There’s not a nook within this solemn Pass, 

But were an apt Confessional for one 

Taught by his summer spent, his autumn gone, 
That Life is but a tale of morning grass 

Withered at eve. From scenes of art which chase 
That thought away, turn, and with watchful eyes 
Feed it ’mid Nature’s old felicities, 

Rocks, rivers, and smooth lakes more clear than glass 
Untouched, unbreathed upon. Thrice happy guest, 
If from a golden perch of aspen spray 

(October’s workmanship to rival May) 

The pensive warbler of the ruddy breast 

That moral teaches by a heaven-taught lay, 

Lulling the year, with all its cares, to rest !” 


COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, SEPT. 3, 1802. 


‘* Harth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Shops, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky ; 

All bright and open in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God! The very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


Instances of barer style than this may easily be found, 
instances of colder style—few better instances of purer style. 
Not a single expression (the invocation in the concluding 
couplet of the second sonnet perhaps excepted) can be spared, 
yet not a single expression rivets the attention. If, indeed, we 
take out the phrase— 


‘« The city doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning.” 


and the description of the brilliant yellow of autumn— 
** October’s workmanship to rival May,” , 


they have independent value, but they are not noticed in the 
sonnet when we read it through; they fall into place there, 
and being in their place are not seen. The great subjects of 
the two sonnets, the religious aspect of beauiiful but grave 
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nature—the religious aspect of a city about to awaken and 
be alive, are the only ideas left in our mind. To Wordsworth 
has been vouchsafed the last grace of the self-denying 
artist; you think neither of him nor his style, but you cannot 
help thinking of—you must recall—the exact phrase, the very 
sentiment he wished. 

Milton’s purity is more eager. In the most exciting parts 
of Wordsworth— and these sonnets are not very exciting—you 
always feel, you never forget, that what you have before you 
is the excitement of a recluse. There is nothing of the stir of 
life; nothing of the brawl of the world. But Milton though 
always a scholar by trade, though solitary in old age, was 
through life intent on great affairs, lived close to great scenes, 
watched a revolution, and if not an actor in it, was at least 
secretary to the actors) He was familiar—by daily experi- 
ence and habitual sympathy—with the earnest debate of 
arduous questions, on which the life and death of the speakers 
certainly depended, on which the weal or woe of the country 
perhaps depended. He knew how profoundly the individual 
character of the speakers—their inner and real nature—modi- 
fies their opinion on such questions; he knew how surely 
that nature will appear in the expression of them. This 
great experience, fashioned by a fine imagination, vives to the 
debate of Satanic Council in Pandemonium its reality and its 
life. Itis a debate in the Long Parliament, and though the 
theme of Paradise Lost obliged Milton to side with the mo- 
narchical element in the universe, his old habits are often too 
much for him; and his real sympathy—the impetus and energy 
of his nature—side with the rebellious element. For the pur- 
poses of art this is much better—of a court a poet can make but 
little ; of a heaven he can make very little, but of a courtly 
heaven, such as Milton conceived, he can make nothing at all. 
The idea of a court and the idea of a heaven are so radically 
different, that a distinct combination of them is always gro- 
tesque and often ludicrous. Paradise Lost, as a whole, is 
radically tainted by a vicious principle. It professes to 
justify the ways of God to man, to account for sin and 
death, and it tells you that the whole originated in a 
political event; in a court squabble as to a particular act 
of patronage and the due or undue promotion of an eldest 
son. Satan may have been wrong, but on Milton’s theory 
he had an arguable case at least. ‘There was something arbi- 
trary in the promotion; there were little symptoms of a job; 
in Paradise Lost it is always clear that the devils are the 
weaker, but it is never clear that the angels are the better. 
Milton’s sympathy and his imagination slip back to the Puritan 
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rebels whom he loved, and desert the courtly angels whom he 
could not love although he praised. There is no wonder 
that Milton’s hell is better than his heaven, for he hated 
officials and he loved rebels, for he employs his genius below, 
and accumulates his pedantry above. On the great debate in 
Pandemonium all his genius is concentrated. The question 
is very practical; it is, “ What are we devils to do, now we 
have lost heaven?” Satan who presides over and manipu- 
lates the assembly—Moloch 
‘* the fiercest spirit 
That fought in Heaven, now fiercer by despair,” 


who wants to fight again; Belial, * the man of the world,” who 
does not want to fight any more; Mammon, who is for com- 
mencing an industrial career ; Beelzebub, the official states- 
man, 
‘*deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat and Public care,” 


who, at Satan’s instance, proposes the invasion of earth—are 
as distinct as so many statues. Even Belial, “the man of 
the world,” the sort of man with whom Milton had 
least sympathy, is perfectly painted. An inferior artist would 
have made the actor who “counselled ignoble ease and 

eaceful sloth,” a degraded and ugly creature; but Milton 

new better. He knew that low notions require a better garb 
than high notions. Human nature is not a high thing, but 
at least it has a high idea of itself; it will not accept mean 
maxims, unless they are gilded and made beautiful. A 
prophet in goatskin may cry, “ Repent, repent,” but it takes 
‘purple and fine linen” to be able to say “‘ Continue in your 
sins.” The world vanquishes with its speciousness and its 
show, and the orator who is to persuade men to worldliness 
must have a share in them. Milton well knew this; after the 
warlike speech of the fierce Moloch he introduces a brighter 
and a more graceful spirit. 


** He ended frowning, and his look denounced 
Desp’rate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To less than Gods. On th’ other side up rose 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane: 
A fairer person lost not Heaven; he seem’d 
For dignity composed and high exploit: 
But all was false and hollow, though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels: for his thoughts were low; 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Tim’rous and slothful: yet he pleased the ear, 
And with persuasive accent thus began :” 
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He does not begin like a man with a strong case, but like 
a man with a weak case; he knows that the pride of human 
nature is irritated by mean advice, and though he may pro- 
bably persuade men to ¢ake it, he must carefully apologise for 
giving it. Here, as elsewhere, though the formal address is to 
devils, the real address is to men: to the human nature which 
we know, not to the fictitious demonic nature we do not know. 


‘¢T should be much for open war, O Peers! 
As not behind in hate, if what was urged 
Main reason to persuade immediate war, 
Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success: 
When he who most excels in fact of arms, 
In what he counsels and in what excels 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair, 
And utter dissolution, as the scope 
Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 
First, what revenge? The tow’rs of Heav’n are fill’d 
With armed watch, that render all access 
Impregnable ; oft on the bord’ring deep 
Encamp their legions, or with obscure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning surprise. Or could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all hell should rise 
With blackest insurrection, to confound 
Heav’n’s purest light, yet our Great Enemy, 
All incorruptible, would on his throne 
Sit unpolluted, and th’ ethereal mould 
Incapable of stain would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire 
Victorious. Thus repulsed, our final hope 
Is flat despair. We must exasperate 
Th’ Almighty Victor to spend all his rage, 
And that must end us: that must be our cure, 
To be no more? Sad cure; for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallow’d up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion? And who knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry Foe 
Can give it, or will ever? How he can 
Is doubtful ; that he never will is sure. 
Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire 
Belike through impotence, or unaware, 
To give his enemies their wish, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger saves 
To punish endless? Wherefore cease we then? 
Say they who counsel war, we are decreed, 
Reserved, and destined, to eternal woe; 
Whatever doing, what can we suffer more, 
What can we suffer worse? Is this then worst, 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms? 

* * ‘ * a 


And so on. 
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Mr. Pitt knew this speech by heart, and Lord Macaulay 
has called it incomparable; and these judges of the oratorical 
art have well decided. A mean foreign policy cannot be 
better defended. Its sensibleness is effectually explained, 
and its tameness as much as possible disguised. 

But we have not here to do with the excellence of Belial’s 
policy, but with the excellence of his speech; and with that 
speech in a peculiar manner. This speech, taken with the few 
lines of description with which Milton introduces them, embody, 
in as short a space as possible, with as much perfection as pos- 
sible, the delineation of the type of character common at all 
times, dangerous in many times; sure to come to the surface 
in moments of difficulty, and never more dangerous than then. 
As Milton describes, it is one among several typical characters 
which will ever have their place in great councils, which will 
ever be heard at important decisions, which are part of the 
characteristic and inalienable whole of this statesmanlike 
world. The debate in Pandemonium is a debate among 
these typical characters at the greatest conceivable crisis, 
and with adjuncts of solemnity which no other situation 
could rival. It is the greatest classical triumph, the highest 
achievement of the pure style in English literature ; it is 
the greatest description of the highest and most typical 
characters with the most choice circumstances and in the 
fewest words. 

It is not unremarkable that we should find in Milton and 
in Paradise Lost the best specimen of pure style. He was 
schoolmaster in a pedantic age, and there is nothing so un- 
classical — nothing so impure in style—as pedantry. The 
out-of-door conversational life of Athens was as opposed to 
bookish scholasticism as a life can be. The most perfect 
books have been written not by those who thought much 
of books, but by those who thought little, by those who 
were under the restraint of a sensitive talking world, to 
which books had contributed something, and a various eager 
life the rest. Milton is generally unclassical in spirit where 
he is learned, and naturally, because the purest poets do 
not overlay their conceptions with book knowledge, and the 
classical poets, having in comparison no books, were under 
little temptation to impair the purity of their style by the 
accumulation of their research. Over and above this, there 
is in Milton, and a little in Wordsworth also, one defect which 
is in the highest degree faulty and unclassical, which mars the 
effect and impairs the perfection of the pure style. There is a 
want of spontaneity, and a sense of etfort. It has been 
happily said that Plato’s words must have grown into their 
places. No one would say so of Milton or even of Wordsworth. 
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About both of them there is a taint of duty; a vicious sense 
of the good man’s task. Things seem right where they are, 
but they seem to be put where they are. Flexibility is essential 
to the consummate perfection of the pure style because the 
sensation of the poet’s efforts carries away our thoughts from his 
achievements. We are admiring his labours when we should 
be enjoying his words. But this is a defect in those two writers, 
not a defect in pure art. Of course it 7s more difficult to write 
in few words than to write in many; to take the best adjuncts, 
and those only, for what you have to say, instead of using all 
which comes to hand; it zs an additional labour if you write 
verses in a morning, to spend the rest of the day in choosing, 
or making those verses fewer. But a perfect artist in the pure 
style is as effortless and as natural as in any style, perhaps is 
more so. ‘Take the well-known lines :— 


There was a little lawny islet 
By anemone and violet, 
Like mosaic, paven: 
And its roof was flowers and leaves 
Which the summer’s breath enweaves, 
Where nor sun, nor showers, nor breeze, 
Pierce the pines and tallest trees, 
Each a gem engraven. 
Girt by many an azure wave 
With which the clouds and mountains pave 
A lake’s blue chasm. 


Shelley had many merits and many defects. This is not 
the place for a complete or indeed for any estimate of him. 
But one excellence is most evident. His words are as flexible 
as any words; the rhythm of some modulating air seems to 
move them into their place without a struggle by the poet 
and almost without his knowledge. This is the perfection of 
pure art, to embody typical conceptions in the choicest, the 
fewest accidents, to embody them so that each of these 
accidents may produce its full effect, and so to embody them 
without effort. 

The extreme opposite to this pure art is what may be 
called ornate art. This species of art aims also at giving a 
delineation of the typical idea in.its perfection and its fulness, 
but it aims at so doing in a manner most different. It wishes 
to surround the type with the greatest number of circum- 
stances which it will dear. It works not by choice and 
selection, but by accumulation and aggregation. The idea is 
not, as in the pure style, presented with the least clothing 
which it will endure, but with the richest and most involved 
clothing that it will admit. 
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We are fortunate in not having to hunt out of past 
literature an illustrative specimen of the ornate style. 
Mr. Tennyson has just given one admirable in itself, and most 
characteristic of the defects and the merits of this style. The 
story of “ Enoch Arden” as he has enhanced and presented it, 
is a rich and splendid composite of imagery and illustration. 
Yet how simple that story is in itself. A sailor who sells fish, 
breaks his leg, gets dismal, gives up selling fish, goes to sea, 
is wrecked on a desert island, stays there some years, on his 
return finds his wife married to a miller, speaks to a landlady 
on the subject, and dies. Told in the pure and simple, the 
unadorned and classical style, this story would not have taken 
three pages, but Mr. Tennyson has been able to make it the 
principal—the largest tale in his new volume. He has done 
so only by giving to every event and incident in the volume an 
accompanying commentary. He tells a great deal about the 
torrid zone which a rough sailor like Enoch Arden certainly 
would not have perceived; and he gives to the fishing village, 
to which all the characters belong, a softness and a fascination 
which such villages scarcely possess in reality. 

The description of the tropical island on which the sailor 
is thrown, is an absolute model of adorned art :— 


‘*The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to Heaven, 
The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes, 
The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses 

That coil’d around the stately stems, and ran 
Ev’n to the limit of the land, the glows 

And glories of the broad belt of the world, 

All these he saw; but what he fain had seen 
He could not see, the kindly human face, 

Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 

The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 
The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 
The moving whisper of huge trees that branch’d 
And blossom’d in the zenith, or the sweep 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave, 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A ship-wreck’d sailor, waiting for a sail: 

No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 

Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 
The blaze upon the waters to the east; 

The blaze upon his island overhead ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven, 
The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail.” 
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No expressive circumstance can be added to this descrip- 
tion, no enhancing detail suggested. A much less happy 
instance is the description of Enoch’s life before he sailed :— 


‘** While Enoch was abroad on wrathful seas, 
Or often journeying landward ; for in truth 
Enoch’s white horse, and Enoch’s ocean spoil 
In ocean-smelling osier, and his face, 
Rough-redden’d with a thousand winter gales, 
Not only to the market-cross were known, 
But in the leafy lanes behind the down, 
Far as the portal-warding lion-whelp, 
And peacock yew-tree of the lonely Hall, 
Whose Friday fare was Enoch’s ministering.” 


So much has not often been made of selling fish. 

The essence of ornate art is in this manner to accumulate 
round the typical object, every thing which can be said about 
it, every associated thought that can be connected with it 
without impairing the essence of the delineation. 

The first defect which strikes a student of ornate art—the 
first which arrests the mere reader of it—is what is called a 
want of simplicity. Nothing is described as it is, everythin 
has about it an atmosphere of something else. The salted 
and associated thoughts, though they set off and heighten par- 
ticular ideas and aspects of the central and typical conception 
yet complicate it: a simple thing— a daisy by the river’s 
brim ”—is never left by itself, something else is put with it; 
something not more connected with it than “ lion-whelp” and 
the “ peacock yew-tree” are with the “ fresh fish for sale ” that 
Enoch carries past them. Even in the highest cases ornate 
art leaves upon a cultured and delicate taste, the conviction that 
it is not the highest art, that it is somehow excessive and over- 
rich, that it is not chaste in itself or chastening to the mind 
that sees it—that it is in an unexplained manner unsatisfactory, 
‘a thing in which we feel there is some hidden want! ” 

That want is a want of “ definition.” We must all know 
landscapes, river landscapes especially, which are in the highest 
sense beautiful, which when we first see them give us a delicate 
pleasure ; which in some—and these the best cases—give even 
a gentle sense of surprise that such things should be so beau- 
tiful, and yet when we come to live in them, to spend even afew 
hours in them, we seem stifled and oppressed. On the other 
hand there are people to whom the sea-shore is a companion, 
an exhilaration; and not so much for the brawl of the shore as 
for the limited vastness, the finite infinite of the ocean as they 
see it. Such people often come home braced and nerved, and 
if they spoke out the truth, would have only to say “ We 
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have seen the horizon line; ” if they were let alone indeed, 
they would gaze on it hour after hour, so great to them is the 
fascination, so full the sustaining calm, which they gain from 
that union of form and greatness. To a very inferior extent, 
but still, perhaps, to an extent which most people understand 
better, a common arch will have the same effect. <A bridge 
completes a river landscape; if of the old and many-arched 
sort it regulates by a long series of defined forms the vague 
outline of wood and river which before had nothing to mea- 
sure it; if of the new scientific sort it introduces still more 
strictly a geometrical element; it stiffens the scenery which 
was before too soft, too delicate, too vegetable. Just such is 
the effect of pure style in literary art. It calms by concise- 


ness; while the ornate style leaves on the mind a mist of 


beauty, an excess of fascination, a complication of charm, the 
pure style leaves behind it the simple, defined, measured idea, 
as it is, and by itself. That which is chaste chastens; there 
is a poised energy—a state half thrill, and half tranquillity 
—which pure art gives; which no other can give; a pleasure 
justified as well as felt; an ennobled satisfaction at what 
ought to satisfy us, and must ennoble us. 

Ornate art is to pure art what a painted statue is to an 
unpainted. It is impossible to deny that-a touch of colour 
does bring out certain parts, does convey certain expressions, 
does heighten certain features, but it leaves on the work 
as a whole, a want, as we say, “ of something ;” a want of that 
inseparable chasteness which clings to simple sculpture, an 
imparing predominance of alluring details which impairs our 
satisfaction with our own satisfaction; which makes us doubt 
whether a higher being than ourselves will be satisfied even 
though we are so. In the very same manner, though the 
rouge of ornate literature excites our eye, it also impairs our 
eonfidence. 

Mr. Arnold has justly observed that this self-justifying, 
self-proving purity of style, is commoner in ancient literature 
than in modern literature, and also that Shakespeare is not 
a great or an unmixed example of it. No one can say that he 
is. His works are full of undergrowth, are full of complexity, 
are not models of style; except by a miracle nothing in the 
Elizabethan could be a model of style; the restraining taste 
of that age was feebler and more mistaken than that of any 
other equally great age. Shakespeare’s mind so teemed with 
creation that he required the most just, most forcible, most 
constant restraint from without. He most needed to be guided 
of poets, and he was the least and worst guided. As a whole 
no one can call his works finished models of the pure style, 
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or of any style. But he has many passages of the most pure 
style, passages which could be easily cited if space served. 
And we must remember that the task which Shakespeare 
undertook was the most difficult which any poet has ever 
attempted, and that it is a task in which after a million 
efforts every other poet has failed. The Elizabethan drama 
—as Shakespeare has immortalised it—undertakes to delineate 
in five acts, under stage restrictions, and in mere dialogue, 
a whole list of dramatis persone, a set of characters enough 
for a modern novel, and with the distinctness of a modern 
novel. Shakespeare is not content to give two or three 
great characters in solitude and in dignity, like the classical 
dramatists; he wishes to give a whole party of characters 
in the play of life, and according to the nature of each, 
He would “hold the mirror up to nature,” not to catch a 
monarch in a tragic posture, but a whole group of characters 
engaged in many actions, intent on many purposes, thinking 
many thoughts. There is life enough, there is action enough, 
in single plays of Shakespeare to set up an ancient dramatist 
for a long career. And Shakespeare succeeded. His cha- 
racters, taken en masse, and as a whole, are as well-known as” 
any novelist’s characters ; cultivated men know all about them, 
as young ladies know all about Mr. Trollope’s novels. But no 
other dramatist has succeeded in such an aim. No one else’s 
characters are staple people in English literature, hereditary 
people whom everyone knows all about in every generation. 
The contemporary dramatists, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben 
Jonson, Marlowe, &c., had many merits, some of them were 
great men. But a critic must say of them the worst thing he 
has to say; “ they were men who failed in their characteristic 
aim ;” they attempted to describe numerous sets of complicated 
characters, and they failed. No one of such characters, or 
hardly one, lives in common memory; the “ Faustus” of 
Marlowe, a really great idea, is not remembered. They under- 
took to write what they could not write, five acts full of real 
characters, and in consequence, the fine individual things they 
conceived are forgotten by the mixed multitude, and known 
only to afew of the few. Of the Spanish theatre we cannot 
speak; but there are no such characters in any French tragedy : 
the whole aim of that tragedy forbad it. Goethe has added to 
literature a few great characters; he may be said almost to 
have added to literature the idea of “intellectual creation,” 
—the idea of describing great characters through the intel- 
lect; but he has not added to the common stock what Shakes- 
peare added, a new multitude of men and women; and these 
not in simple attitudes, but amid the most coraplex parts of 
E 
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life, with all their various natures roused, mixed, and strained. 
The severest art must have allowed many details, much over- 
flowing circumstance to a poet who undertook to describe 
what almost defies description. Pure art would have com- 
manded him to use details lavishly, for only by a multiplicity 
of such could the required effect have been at all produced. 
Shakespeare could accomplish it, for his mind was a spring, 
an inexhaustible fountain of human nature, and it is no 
wonder that being compelled by the task of his time to let 
the fulness of his nature overflow, he sometimes let it overflow 
too much, and covered with erroneous conceits and superfluous 
images characters and conceptions which would have been far 
more justly, far more effectually, delineated with conciseness 
and simplicity. But there isan infinity of pure art in Shakes- 
peare, although there is a great deal else also. 

It will be said, if ornate art be as you say, an inferior 
species of art, why should it ever be used? If pure art be the 
best sort of art, why should it not always be used ? 

The reason is this: literary art, as we just now explained, 
is concerned with literatesque characters in literatesque situa- 
tions; and the best art is concerned with the most literatesque 
characters in the most literatesque situations. Such are the 
subjects of pure art; it embodies with the fewest touches, and 
under the most select and choice circumstances, the highest 
conceptions ; but it does not follow that only the best subjects 
are to be treated by art, and then only in the very best way. 
Human nature could not endure such a critical commandment 
as that, and it would be an erroneous criticism which gave it. 
Any literatesque character may be described in literature 
under any circumstances which exhibit its literatesqueness. 

The essence of pure art consists in its describing what is 
as it is, and this is very well for what can bear it, but there 
are many inferior things which will not bear it, and which 
nevertheless ought to be described in books. A certain 
kind of literature deals with illusions, and this kind of litera- 
ture has given a colouring to the name romantic. A man 
of rare genius, and even of poetical genius, has gone so far 
as to make these illusions the true subject of poetry—almost 
the sole subject. ‘“ Without,” says Father Newman, of one of 
his characters, “ being himself a poet, he was in the season of 
poetry, in the sweet spring-time, when the year is most beauti- 
ful, because it is new. Novelty was beauty to a heart so open 
and cheerful as his; not only because it was novelty, and had 
its proper charm as such, but because when we first see things, 
we see them in a gay confusion, which is a principal element 
of the poetical. As time goes on, and we number and sort 
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and measure things,—as we gain views,—we advance towards 
philosophy and truth, but we recede from poetry. 

‘When we ourselves were young, we once on a time 
walked on a hot summer-day from Oxford to Newington—a 
dull road, as any one who has gone it knows; yet it was new 
to us; and we protest to you, reader, believe it or not, laugh 
or not, as you will, to us it seemed on that occasion quite 
touchingly beautiful; and a soft melancholy came over us, of 
which the shadows fall even now, when we look back upon 
that dusty, weary journey. And why? because every object 
which met us was unknown and full of mystery. A tree or 
two in the distance seemed the beginning of a great wood, or 
park, stretching endlessly ; a hill implied a vale beyond, with 
that vale’s history; the bye-lanes, with their green hedges, 
wound on and vanished, yet were not lost to the imagination. 
Such was our first journey; but when we had gone it several 
times, the mind refused to act, the scene ceased to enchant, 
stern reality alone remained; and we thought it one of the 
most tiresome, odious roads we ever had occasion to traverse.” 

That is to say, that the function of the poet is to introduce 
a “ gay confusion,” a rich medley which does not exist in the 
actual world—which perhaps could not exist in any world— 
but which would seem pretty if it did exist. Every one who 
reads Enoch Arden will perceive that this notion of all poetry 
is exactly applicable to this one poem. Whatever be made of 
Enoch’s, “ Ocean spoil in ocean swelling over,” of the “ portal- 
warding lion-wheip, and the peacock yew-tree,” everyone 
knows that in himself Enoch could not have been charming. 
People who sell fish about the country (and this is what he 
did, though Mr. Tennyson won’t speak out, and wraps it up) 
never are beautiful. As Enoch was and must be coarse, in 
itself the poem must depend for its charm on a “ gay con- 
fusion ”—on a splendid accumulation of impossible accessories. 

Mr. Tennyson knows this better than many of us—he knows 
the country world; he has proved it that no one living knows 
it better; he has painted with pure art—with art which de- 
scribes what is arace perhaps more refined, more delicate, more 
conscientious, than the sailor—the “ Northern Farmer,” and 
we all know what a splendid, what a living thing, he has made 
of it. He could, if he only would, have given us the ideal sailor 
in like manner—the ideal of the natural sailor we mean—the 
characteristic present man as he lives and is. But this he has 
not chosen. He has endeavoured to describe an exceptional 
sailor, at an exceptionally refined port, performing a graceful 
act, an act of relinquishment. And with this task before him, his 
profound taste taught him that ornate art was a necessary 
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medium—was the sole effectual instrument—for his purpose. 
It was necessary for him if possible to abstract the mind from 
reality, to induce it not to conceive or think of sailors as they 
are while they are reading of his sailors, but to think of what 
a person who did not know might fancy sailors to be. A casual 
traveller on the seashore, with the sensitive mood and the 
romantic imagination Mr. Newman has described, might 
fancy, would fancy, a seafaring village to be like that. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Tennyson has made it his aim to call off the stress of 
fancy from real life, to occupy it otherwise, to bury it with 
pretty accessories; to engage it on the “ peacock yew-tree,” 
andthe “portal-warding lion-whelp.” Nothing, too, can be more 
splendid than the description of the tropics as Mr. Tennyson 
delineates them, but a sailor would not have felt the tropics in 
that manner. The beauties of nature would not have so much 
occupied him. He would have known little of the scarlet shafts 
of sunrise and nothing of the long convolvuluses. As in 
Robinson Crusoe, his own petty contrivances and his small 
ailments would have been the principal subject to him. For 
three years,” he might have said, “ my back was bad, and then 
I put two pegs into a piece of drift-wood and so made a chair, 
and after that it pleased God to send me a chill.” In real life 
his piety would scarcely have gone beyond that. 

It will indeed be said, that though the sailor had no words 
for, and even no explicit consciousness of the splendid details 
of the torrid zone, yet that he had, notwithstanding, a dim 
latent inexpressible conception of them: though he could not 
speak of them or describe them, yet they were much to him. 
And doubtless such is the case. Rude people are impressed 
by what is beautiful—deeply impressed—though they could 
not describe what they see, or what they feel. But what is 
absurd in Mr. Tennyson’s description—absurd when we ab- 
stract it from the gorgeous additions and ornaments with 
which Mr. Tennyson distracts us—is, that his hero feels 
nothing else but these great splendours. We hear nothing 
of the physical ailments, the rough devices, the low supersti- 
tions, which really would have been the jirst things, the 
favourite and principal occupations of his mind. Just so when 
he gets home he may have had such fine sentiments, though 
it is odd, and he may have spoken of them to his landlady, 
though that is odder still,—but it is incredible that his whole 
mind should be made up of fine sentiment. Beside those 
sweet feelings, if he had them, there must have been many 
more obvious, more prosaic, and some perhaps more healthy. 
Mr. Tennyson has shown a profound judgment in distracting us 
as hedoes. He has given us a classic delineation of the “ Northern 
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Farmer” with no ornament at all—as bare a thing as can be— 
because he then wanted to describe a true type of real men: 
he has given us a sailor crowded all over with ornament and 
illustration, because he then wanted to describe an unreal type 
of fancied men,—not sailors as they are, but sailors as they 
might be wished. 

Another prominent element in “ Enoch Arden” is yet more 
suitable to, yet more requires the aid of, ornate art. Mr. 
Tennyson undertook to deal with half belief. The presenti- 
ments which Annie feels are exactly of that sort which every- 
body has felt, and which everyone has half believed—which 
hardly anyone has more than half believed. Almost everyone, 
it has been said, would be angry if anyone else reported that 
he believed in ghosts; yet hardly anyone, when thinking by 
himself, wholly disbelieves them. Just so such presentiments 
as Mr. Tennyson depicts, impress the inner mind so much 
that the outer mind—the rational understanding—hardly likes 
to consider them nicely or to discuss them sceptically. For these 
dubious themes an ornate or complex style is needful. Classical 
art speaks out what it has to say plainly and simply. Pure 
style cannot hesitate; it describes in concisest outline what 
is, as itis. If a poet really believes in presentiments he can 
speak out in pure style. One who could have been a poet— 
one of the few in any age of whom one can say certainly that 
they could have been, and have not been—has spoken thus :— 


‘“‘ When Heaven sends sorrow, 
Warnings go first, 
Lest it should burst 
With stunning might 
On souls too bright 
To fear the morrow. 


Can science bear us 
To the hid springs 
Of human things ? 
Why may not dream, 
Or thought’s day gleam, 
Startle, yet cheer us? 


Are such thoughts fetters, 
While faith disowns 
Dread of earth’s tones, 
Recks but Heaven’s call, 
And on the wall, 
Reads but Heaven’s letters P” 


But if a poet is not sure whether presentiments are true 
or not true; if he wishes to leave his readers in doubt; if he 
wishes an atmosphere of indistinct illusion and of moving 
shadow, he must use the romantic style, the style of miscel- 
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laneous adjunct, the style ‘‘ which shirks, not meets” your 
intellect, the style which as you are scrutinising disappears. 

Nor is this all, or even the principal lesson, which “ Enoch 
Arden” may suggest to us, of the use of ornate art. That 
art is the appropriate art for an wunpleasing type. Many 
of the characters of real life, if brought distinctly, promi- 
nently, and plainly before the mind, as they really are, 
if shown in their inner nature, their actual essence, are 
doubtless very unpleasant. They would be horrid to meet 
and horrid to think of. We fear it must be owned that 
“Enoch Arden” is this kind of person. A dirty sailor 
who did not go home to his wife is not an agreeable being: 
a varnish must be put on him to make him shine. It 
is true that he acts rightly; that he is very good. But such 
is human nature that it finds a little tameness in mere 
morality. Mere virtue belongs to a charity school-girl, and 
has a taint of the catechism. Allof us feel this, though 
most of us are, too timid, too scrupulous, too anxious about 
the virtue of others, to speak out. We are ashamed of 
our nature in this respect, but it is not the less our nature. 
And if we look deeper into the matter there are many 
reasons why we should not be ashamed of it. The soul 
of man, and as we necessarily believe of beings greater 
than man, has many parts beside its moral part. It has an 
intellectual part, an artistic part, even a religious part, in 
which mere morals have no share. In Shakespeare or Goethe, 
even in Newton or Archimedes, there is much which will not 
be cut down to the shape of the commandments. They have 
thoughts, feelings, hopes—immortal thoughts and hopes— 
which have influenced the life of men, and the souls of men, 
ever since their age, but which the “ whole duty of man,” 
the ethical compendium, does not recognise. Nothing is more 
unpleasant than a virtuous person with amean mind. A highly 
developed moral nature joined to an undeveloped intellectual 
nature, an undeveloped artistic nature, and a very limited 
religious nature, is of necessity repulsive. It represents a bit 
of human nature—a good bit, of course—but a bit only, in dis- 
proportionate, unnatural, and revolting prominence; and, 
therefore, unless an artist use delicate care, we are offended. 
The dismal act of a squalid man needed many condiments to 
make it pleasant, and therefore Mr. Tennyson was right to 
mix them subtly and to use them freely. 

A mere act of self-denial can indeed scarcely be pleasant 
upon paper. An heroic struggle with an external adversary, 
even though it end in a defeat, may easily be made attractive. 
Human nature likes to see itself look grand, and it looks 
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aa when it is making a brave struggle with foreign foes. 
ut it does not look grand when it is divided against itself. 
An excellent person striving with temptation is a very ad- 
mirable being in reality, but he is not a pleasant being in 
description. We hope he will win and overcome his tempta- 
tion, but we feel that he would be a more interesting being, a 
higher being, if he had not felt that temptation somuch. The 
poet must make the struggle great in order to make the self- 
denial virtuous, and if the struggle be too great, we are apt to 
feel some mixture of contempt. The internal metaphysics of 
a divided nature are but an inferior subject for art, and if 
they are to be made attractive, much else must be combined 
with them. Ifthe excellence of Hamlet had depended on the 
ethical qualities of Hamlet, it would not have been the master- 
oa of our literature. He acts virtuously of course, and 

ills the people he ought to kill, but Shakespeare knew that 
such goodness would not much interest the pit. He made 
him a handsome prince, and a puzzling meditative character ; 
these secular qualities relieve his moral excellence, and so he 
becomes “nice.” In proportion as an artist has to deal with 
types essentially imperfect, he must disguise their imperfec- 
tions; he must accumulate around them as many first-rate 
accessories as may make his readers forget that they are them- 
selves second-rate. The sudden millionaires of the present 
day hope to disguise their social defects by buying old places, 
and hiding among aristocratic furniture ; just so a great artist 
who has to deal with characters artistically imperfect will use 
an ornate style, will fit them into a scene where there is much 
else to look at. 

For these reasons ornate art is within the limits as legiti- 
mate as pure art. It does what pure art could not do. The 
very excellence of pure art confines its employment. Precisely 
because it gives the best things by themselves and exactly as 
they are it fails when it is necessary to describe inferior 
things among other things, with a list of enhancements and a 
crowd of accompaniments that in reality do not belong to it. 
Illusion, half belief, unpleasant types, imperfect types, are as 
much the proper sphere of ornate art, as an inferior landscape 
is the proper sphere for the true efficacy of moonlight. A 
really great landscape needs sunlight and bears sunlight; but 
moonlight is an equaliser of beauties; it gives a romantic 
unreality to what will not stand the bare truth. And just so 
does romantic art. 

There is, however, a third kind of art which differs from 
these on the point in which they most resemble one another. 
Ornate art and pure art have this in common, that they paint 
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the types of literature in as good perfection as they can. 
Ornate art, indeed, uses undue disguises and unreal enhance- 
ments; it does not confine itself to the best types; on the 
contrary it is its office to make the best of imperféct types 
and lame approximations; but ornate art, as much as pure 
art, catches its subject in the best light it can, takes the most 
developed aspect of it which it can find, and throws upon 
it the most congruous colours it can use. But grotesque art 
does just the contrary. It takes the type, so to say, in diffi- 
culties. It givesarepresentation of it in its minimum develop- 
ment, amid the circumstances least favourable to it, just while 
it is struggling with obstacles, just where it is encumbered with 
incongruities. It deals, to use the language of science, not with 
normal types but with abnormal specimens; to use the language 
of old philosophy, not with what nature is striving to be, but 
with what by some lapse she has happened to become. 

This art works by contrast. It enables you to see, it makes 
you see, the perfect type by painting the opposite deviation. 
It shows you what ought to be by what ought not to be, when 
complete it reminds you of the perfect image, by showing you 
the distorted and imperfect image. Of this art we possess in 
the present generation one prolific master. Mr. Browning is 
an artist working by incongruity. Possibly hardly one of his 
most considerable efforts can be found which is not great 
because of its odd mixture. He puts together things which 
no one else would have put together, and produces on our 
minds a result which no one else would have produced, or 
tried to produce. His admirers may not like all we may have 
to say of him. But in our way we too are among his admirers. 
No one ever read him without seeing not only his great 
ability but his great mind. He not only possesses superficial 
useable talents, but the strong something, the inner secret 
something which uses them and controls them; he is great, not 
in mere accomplishments, but in himself. He has applied a 
hard strong intellect to real life; he has applied the same 
intellect to the problems of his age. He has striven to know 
what is: he has endeavoured not to be cheated by counterfeits, 
to be infatuated with illusions. His heart is in what he says. 
He has battered his brain against his creed till he believes 
it. He has accomplishments too, the more effective because 
they are mixed. He is at once a student of mysticism, 
and a citizen of the world. He brings to the club sofa distinct 
visions of old creeds, intense images of strange thoughts: he 
takes to the bookish student tidings of wild Bohemia, and 
little traces of the demi-monde. He puts down what is good 
for the naughty and what is naughty for the good, Over 
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women his easier writings exercise that imperious power which 
belongs to the writings of a great man of the world upon 
such matters. He knows women, and therefore they wish to 
know him. If we blame many of Browning’s efforts, it is in 
the interest of art, and not from a wish to hurt or degrade 

If we wanted to illustrate the nature of grotesque art by an 
exaggerated instance we should have selected a poem which 
the chance of late publication brings us in this new volume. 
Mr. Browning has undertaken to describe what may be called 
mind in difficulties—mind set to make out the universe under 
the worst and hardest circumstances. He takes “ Caliban,” 
not perhaps exactly Shakespeare’s Caliban, but an analogous 
and worse creature; a strong thinking power, but a nasty 
creature—a gross animal, uncontrolled and unelevated by any 
feeling of religion or duty. The delineation of him will 
show that Mr. Browning does not wish to take undue advan- 
tage of his readers by a choice of nice subjects. 


**[? Will sprawl, now that the heat of day is,best, 
Flat on his belly in the pit’s much mire, 

With elbows wide, fists clenched to prop his chin ; 
And, while he kicks both feet in the cool slush, 
And feels about his spine small eft-things course, 
Run in and out each arm, and make him laugh; 
And while above his head a pompion-plant, 
Coating the cave-top as a brow its eye, 

Creeps down to touch and tickle hair and beard, 
And now a flower drops with a bee inside, 

And now a fruit to snap at, catch and crunch: ” 


This pleasant creature proceeds to give his idea of the 
origin of the Universe, and it is as follows. Caliban speaks 
in the third person, and is of opinion that the maker of the 
— took to making it on account of his personal discom- 
ort :— 


*‘ Setebos, Setebos, and Setebos! 
*Thinketh, He dwelleth i’ the cold o’ the moon. 


«*Thinketh He made it, with the sun to match, 
But not the stars; the stars came otherwise ; 
Only made clouds, winds, meteors, such as that: 
Also this isle, what lives and grows thereon, 
And snaky sea which rounds and ends the same. 


‘‘*Thinketh, it came of being ill at ease : 

He hated that He cannot change His cold, 

Nor cure its ache. *Hath spied an icy fish 

That longed to ’scape the rock-stream where she lived, 
And thaw herself within the lukewarm brine 

Q’ the lazy sea her stream thrusts far amid, 
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A crystal spike ’twixt two warm walls of wave ; 

Only she ever sickened, found repulse 

At the other kind of water, not her life, 

(Green-dense and dim-delicious, bred o’ the sun) 
Flounced back from bliss she was not born to breathe, 
And in her old bounds buried her despair, 

Hating and loving warmth alike: so He. 


s©’Thinketh, He made thereat the sun, this isle, 
Trees and the fowls here, beast and creeping thing. 
Yon otter, sleek-wet, black, lithe as a leech; 

Yon auk, one fire-eye, in a ball of foam, 

That floats and feeds; a certain badger brown 

He hath watched hunt with that slant white-wedge eye 
By moonlight; and the pie with the long tongue 
That pricks deep into oakwarts for a worm, 

And says a plain word when she finds her prize, 
But will not eat the ants; the ants themselves 

That build a wall of seeds and settled stalks 

About their hole—He made all these and more, 
Made all we see, and us, in spite: how else P” 


It may seem perhaps to most readers that these lines are 
very difficult, and that they are unpleasant. And so they are. 
We quote them to iliustrate, not the success of grotesque art, 
but the nature of grotesque art. It shows the end at which 
this species of art aims, and if it fails it is from over-boldness 
in the choice of a subject by the artist, or from the defects of 
its execution. A thinking faculty more in difficulties—a great 
type,—an inquisitive, searching intellect under more disagree- 
able conditions, with worse helps, more likely to find falsehood, 
less likely to find truth, can scarcely be imagined. Nor is the 
mere description of the thought at all bad: on the contrary, if 
we closely examine it, it is very clever. Hardly anyone could 
have amassed so many ideas at once nasty and suitable. But 
scarcely any readers—any casual readers—who are not of the 
sect of Mr. Browning’s admirers will be able to examine it 
enough to appreciate it. From a defect, partly of subject, and 
partly of style, many of Mr. Browning’s works make a demand 
upon the reader’s zeal and sense of duty to which the nature 
of most readers is unequal. They have on the turf the conve- 
nient expression “ staying power”: some horses can hold on 
and others cannot. But hardly any reader not of especial and 
peculiar nature can hold on through such composition.. There 
is not enough of “staying power” in human nature. One of 
his greatest admirers once owned to us that he seldom or never 
began a new poem without looking on in advance, and fore- 
seeing with caution what length of intellectual adventure he 
was about to commence. Whoever will work hard at such 
poems will find much mind in them: they are a sort of quarry 
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of ideas, but who ever goes theré will find these ideas in such 
a jagged, ugly, useless shape that he can hardly bear them. 

We are not judging Mr. Browning simply from a hasty 
recent production. All poets are liable to misconceptions, 
and if such a piece as “ Caliban upon Setebos ” were an isolated 
error, a venial and particular exception we should have given 
it no prominence. We have put it forward because it just 
elucidates both our subject and the characteristics of Mr. 
Browning. But many other of his best known pieces do so 
almost equally; what several of his devotees think his best 
piece is quite enough illustrative for anything we want. It 
appears that on Holy Cross day at Rome the Jews were 
obliged to listen to a Christian sermon in the hope of their 
conversion, though this is, according to Mr. Browning, what 
they really said when they came away :— 


‘Fee, faw, fum! bubble and squeak! 
Blessedest Thursday’s the fat of the week. 
Rumble and tumble, sleek and rough 
Stinking and savoury, smug and gruff, 

Take the church-road, for the bell’s due chime 
Gives us the summons—’t is sermon-time. 


‘* Boh, here’s Barnabas! Job, that’s youP 

Up stumps Solomon—bustling too P 

Shame, man! greedy beyond your years 

To handsel the bishop’s shaving-shears P 

Fair play ’s a jewel! leave friends in the lurch ? 
Stand on a line ere you start for the church. 


‘*‘Higgledy, piggledy, packed we lie, 

Rats in a hamper, swine in a stye, 

Wasps in a bottle, frogs in a sieve, 

Worms in a carcase, fleas in a sleeve. 
Hist! square shoulders, settle your thumbs 
And buzz for the bishop—here he comes.” 


And after similar nice remarks for a church, the edified con- 
gregation concludes :— 


‘* But now, while the scapegoats leave our flock, 
And the rest sit silent and count the clock, 
Since forced to muse the appointed time 

On these precious facts and truths sublime,— 
Let us fitly employ it, under our breath, 

In saying Ben Ezra’s Song of Death. 


‘*For Rabbi Ben Ezra, the night he died, 

Called sons and son’s sons to his side, 

And spoke, ‘ This world has been harsh and strange ; 
Something is wrong: there needeth a change. 

But what, or where? at the last, or first ? 

In one point only we sinned, at worst. 
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*¢¢The Lord will have mercy on Jacob yet, 
And again in his border see Israel set. 
When Judah beholds Jerusalem, 

The stranger-seed shall be joined to them: 
To Jacob’s House shall the Gentiles cleave. 
So the Prophet saith and his sons believe. 


‘*¢ Ay, the children of the chosen race 

Shall carry and bring them to their place : 

In the land of the Lord shall lead the same, 
Bondsmen and handmaids. Who shall blame, 
When the slaves enslave, the oppressed ones o’er 
The oppressor triumph for evermore P 


«God spoke, and gave us the word to keep: 
Bade never fold the hands nor sleep 

*Mid a faithless world,—at watch and ward, 
Till Christ at the end relieve our guard. 

By His servant Moses the watch was set: 
Though near upon cock-crow, we keep it yet. 


*©«Thou! if Thou wast He, who at mid-watch came, 
By the starlight, naming a dubious Name! 

And if, too heavy with sleep—too rash 

With fear—O Thon, if that martyr-gash 

Fell on Thee coming to take Thine own, 

And we gave the Cross, when we owed the Throne— 


“«*Thou art the Judge. We are bruised thus. 

But, the judgment over, join sides with us! 

Thine too is the cause! and not more Thine 

Than ours, is the work of these dogs and swine, 
Whose life laughs through and spits at their creed, 
Who maintain Thee in word, and defy Thee in deed! 


‘¢*We withstood Christ then? be mindful how 
At least we withstand Barabbas now ! 

Was our outrage sore P But the worst we spared, 
To have called these—Christians, had we dared ! 
Let defiance to them pay mistrust of Thee, 

And Rome make amends for Calvary! 


‘** By the torture, prolonged from age to age, 
By the infamy, Israel’s heritage, 

By the Ghetto’s plague, by the garb’s disgrace, 
By the badge of shame, by the felon’s place, 
By the branding-tool, the bloody whip, 

And the summons to Christian fellowship,— 


‘** We boast our proof that at least the Jew 
Would wrest Christ’s name from the Devil’s crew. 
Thy face took never so deep a shade 

But we fought them in it, God our aid ! 

A trophy to bear, as we march, Thy band 

South, Hast, and on to the Pleasant Land!’ ” 


It is very natural that a poet whose wishes incline, or 
whose genius conducts him to a grotesque art, should be 
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attracted towards medieval subjects. There is no age whose 
legends are so full of grotesque subjects, and no age where 
real life was so fit to suggest them. Then, more than at any 
other time, good principles have been under great hardships. 
The vestiges of ancient civilisation, the germs of modern 
civilisation, the little remains of what had been, the small 
beginnings of what is, were buried under a cumbrous mass of 
barbarism and cruelty. Good elements hidden ix horrid accom- 
paniments are the special theme of grotesque art, and these 
medieval life and legends afford more copiously than could 
have been furnished before Christianity gave its new elements 
of good, or since modern civilisation has removed some few at 
least of the old elements of destruction. A buried life like 
the spiritual medieval was Mr. Browning’s natural element, 
and he was right to be attracted by it. His mistake has 
been, that he has not made it pleasant; that he has forced 
his art to topics on which no one could charm, or on which 
he, at any rate, could not; that on these occasions and in 
these poems he has failed in fascinating men and women of 
sane taste. 

We say “sane ” because there is a most formidable and 
estimable insane taste. The will has great though indirect 
power over the taste, just as it has over the belief. There are 
some horrid beliefs from which human nature revolts, from 
which at first it shrinks, to which, at first, no effort can force 
it. Butif we fix the mind upon them they have a power 
over us just because of. their natural offensiveness. They are 
like the sight of human blood: experienced soldiers tell us 
that at first men are sickened by the smell and newness of 
blood almost to death and fainting, but that as soon as they 
harden their hearts and stiffen their minds, as soon as they 
will bear it, then comes an appetite for slaughter, a tendency 
to gloat on carnage, to love blood, at least for the moment, 
with a deep eager love. It is a principle that if we put down 
a healthy instinctive aversion, nature avenges herself by 
creating an unhealthy insane attraction. For this reason the 
most earnest truth-seeking men fall into the worst delusions ; 
they will not let their mind alone ; they force it towards some 
ugly thing, which a crotchet of argument, a conceit of intellect 
recommends, and nature punishes their disregard of her warn- 
ing by subjection to the holy one, by belief in it. Just so the 
most industrious critics get the most admiration. They think 
it unjust to rest in their instinctive natural horror: they 
overcome it, and angry nature gives them over to ugly poems 
and marries them to detestable stanzas. 

Mr. Browning possibly, and some of the worst of Mr. 
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Browning’s admirers certainly, will say that these grotesque 
objects exist in real life, and therefore they ought to be, at 
least may be, described in art. But though pleasure is not 
the end of poetry, pleasing is a condition of poetry. An 
exceptional monstrosity of horrid ugliness cannot be made 
pleasing, except it be made to suggest—to recall—the perfec- 
tion, the beauty, from which it is a deviation. Perhaps in ex- 
treme cases no art is equal to this; but then such self-imposed 
problems should not be worked by the artist; these out-of-the- 
way and detestable subjects should be let alone by him. It is 
rather characteristic of Mr. Browning to neglect this rule. He 
is the most of a realist, and the least of an idealist of any poet 
we know. He evidently sympathises with some part at least 
of Bishop Blougram’s apology. Anyhow this world exists. 
“There is good wine—there are pretty women—there are 
comfortable benefices—there 7s money, and it is pleasant to 
spend it. Accept the creed of your age and you get these, 
reject that creed and you lose them. And for what do you 
lose them? For a fancy creed of your own, which no one 
else will accept, which hardly anyone will call a ‘creed,’ 
which most people will consider a sort of unbelief.” Again, 
Mr. Browning evidently loves what we may call the realism, 
the grotesque realism, of orthodox christianity. Many parts 
of it in which great divines have felt keen difficulties are 
quite pleasant to him. He must see his religion, he must have 
an “ object-lesson” in believing. He must have a creed that 
will take, which wins and holds the miscellaneous world, 
which stout men will heed, which nice women willadore. The 
spare moments of solitary religion—the “obdurate question- 
ings,” the high “ instincts,” the “ first affections,” the “ shadowy 
recollections,” 


** Which, do they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day~ 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing ;” 


the great but vague faith—-the unutterable tenets—seem to 
him worthless, visionary; they are not enough immersed in 
matter; they move about “in worlds not realised.” We 
wish he could be tried like the prophet once; he would 
have found God in the earthquake and the storm; he 
could have deciphered from them a bracing and a rough 
religion: he would have known that crude men and ignorant 
women felt them too, and he would accordingly have 
trusted them; but he would have distrusted and disre- 
garded the “still small voice;” he would have said it was 
“fancy "—a thing you thought you heard to-day, but were 
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not sure you had heard to-morrow: he would call it a nice 
illusion, an immaterial prettiness ; he would ask triumphantly 
“ How are you to get the mass of men to heed this little 
thing?” he would have persevered and insisted “ My wife does 
not hear it.” 

But although a suspicion of beauty, and a taste for ugly 
reality, have led Mr. Browning to exaggerate the functions, and 
to caricature the nature of grotesque art, we own or rather we 
maintain that he has given many excellent specimens of that 
art within its proper boundaries and limits. ‘Take an example, 
his picture of what we may call the bourgeois nature in diffi- 
culties ; in the utmost difficulty, in contact with magic and 
the supernatural. He has made of it something homely, comic, 
true; reminding us of what bourgeois nature really is. By 
showing us the type under abnormal conditions, he reminds us 
of the type under its best and most satisfactory conditions :— 


‘‘ Hamelin Town’s in Brunswick, 
By famous Hanover city ; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 

Washes its walls on the southern side ; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 
But, when begins my ditty, 

Almost five hundred years ago, 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 

From vermin, was a pity. 


** Rats! 
They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 


And licked the soup from the cook’s own tables, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women’s chats, 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 


At last the people in a body 
To the Town Hall came flocking : 
‘Tis clear,’ cried they, ‘our Mayor’s a noddy ; 
And as for Corporation—shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 
What’s best to rid us of our vermin! 
You hope, because you’re old and obese, 
To find in the furry civic robe ease P 
Rouse up, Sirs! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we're lacking, 
Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing!’ 
At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation.” 
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A person of musical abilities proposes to extricate the 
civic dignitaries from the difficulty, and they promise him a 
thousand guilders if he does. 


‘« Into the street the Piper stept, 
Smiling first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while ; 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eye twinkled 
Like a candle-flame when salt is sprinkled ; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered 
You heard as if an army muttered ; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 
And the grumbling grew to a:mighty rumbling : 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 
Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives— 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step he followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Weser 
Wherein all plunged and perished! 
—Save one who, stout as Julius Cesar, 
Swam across and lived to carry 
(As he, the manuscript he cherished) : 
To Rat-land home his commentary : / 
Which was, ‘ At the first shrill notes of the pipe. 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 
And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 
Into a cider-press’s gripe: 
And a moving away of pickle-tub boards, | 
And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, t 
And a drawing the corks of train-oil flasks, ; 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks ; 
And it seemed as if a voice 
(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out, Oh rats, rejoice! 
The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 
So, munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon! 
And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 
All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me, 
Just as methought it said, Come, bore me! 
—I found the Weser rolling o’er me.’ 
You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 
‘Go,’ cried the Mayor, ‘ and get long poles 
Poke out the nests and block up the holes! 
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Consult with carpenters and builders, 

And leave in our town not even a trace 

Of the rats !’—when suddenly, up the face 

Of the Piper perked in the market-place, 

With a, ‘ First, if you please, my thousand guilders!’ 


‘‘ A thousand guilders! The Mayor looked blue ; 
So did the Corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havoc 

With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar’s biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gipsy coat of red and yellow! 

‘Beside,’ quoth the Mayor with a knowing wink, 
‘Our business was done at the river’s brink; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what’s dead can’t come to life, I think. 

So, friend, we’re not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something for drink, 
And a matter of money to put in your poke; 

But as for the guilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 
Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 

A thousand guilders! Come, take fifty ! 


_“ The piper’s face fell, and'he cried, 
‘No trifling! I can’t wait, beside! 

I’ve promised to visit by dinner time 
Bagdat, and accept the prime 

Of the Head-Cook’s pottage, all he’s rich in, 
For having left, in the Caliph’s kitchen, 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor— 
With him I proved no bargain-driver, 
With you, don’t think I’ll bate a stiver! 
And folks who put me in a passion 

May find me pipe to another fashion.’ 


‘** How?’ cried the Mayor, ‘ d’ye think I'll brook 
Being worse treated than a Cook P 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst, 

Blow your pipe there till you burst!’ 


Once more he stept into the street; 

And to his lips again 
Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) 
There was a rustling, that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 
And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is scattering, 
Out came the children running. 

F 
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All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter 
= = = = hUehlhLehlUCe.CU 


And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there’s a tribe 

Of alien people that ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress 

On which their neighbours lay such stress, 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterraneous prison 

Into which they were trepanned 

Long time ago in a mighty band 

Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 
But how or why, they don’t understand. 


Something more we had to say of Mr. Browning, but we must 
stop. It issingularly characteristic of this age that the poems 
which rise to the surface, should be examples of ornate art, 
and grotesque art, not of pure art. We live in the realm of 
the half educated. The number of readers grows daily, but 
the quality of readers does not improve rapidly. The middle 
class is scattered, headless; it*is well-meaning but aimless; 
wishing to be wise, but ignorant how to be wise. The aris- 
tocracy of England never was aliterary aristocracy, never even 
in the days of its full power—of its unquestioned predomi- 
nance did it guide—did it even seriously try to guide—the 
taste of England. Without guidance young men, and tired 
men are thrown amongst a mass of books ; they have to choose 
which they like; many of them would much like to improve 
their culture, to chasten their taste, if they knew how. But 
left to themselves they take, not pure art, but showy art; not 
that which permanently relieves the eye and makes it happy 
whenever it looks, and as long as it looks, but glaring art 
which catches and arrests the eye for a moment, but which in 
the end fatigues it. But before the wholesome remedy of 
nature—the fatigue arrives—the hasty reader has passed on to 
some new excitement, which in its turn stimulates for an 
instant, and then is passed by for ever. These conditions are 
not favourable to the due appreciation of pure art—of that art 
which must be known before it is admired—which must have 
fastened irrevocably on the brain before you appreciate it— 
which you must love ere it will seem worthy of your love. 
Women too, whose voice in literature counts as well as that 
of men—and in a light literature counts for more than that of 
men—women, such as we know them, such as they are likely 
to be, ever ‘prefer a delicate unreality toa true or firmart. A 
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dressy literature, an exaggerated literature seem to be fated to 
us. These are our curses, as other times had theirs. 


** And yet 
Think not the living times forget, 
Ages of heroes fought and fell, 
That Homer in the end might tell; 
O’er grovelling generations past 
Upstood the Gothic fane at last; 
And countless hearts in countless years 
Had wasted thoughts, and hopes, and fears 
Rude laughter and unmeaning tears ; 
Ere England Shakespeare saw, or Rome 
The pure perfection of her dome. 
Others I doubt not, if not we, 
The issue of our toils shall see; 
And (they forgotten and unknown) 
Young children gather as their own 
The harvest that the dead had sown. W.B 





Agr. III.—MODERN EDITIONS OF THE GREEK TESTA- 
MENT CONSIDERED, INCLUDING THE STATE OF 
THE TEXT AND ITS INTERPRETATION. 


Novum Testamentum Grece. Ad antiquos testes denuo recensuit 
apparatum criticum omni studio perfectum apposuit, commenta- 
tionem isagogicam pretexuit, noth. Frid. Const. Tischendorf. 
Editio septima. 2 Vols.,8vo. 1859. 


THE labours of Griesbach in connection with the text of the 
New Testament are too well known to need explanation. At 
an early age he began to turn his attention to the subjects 
which continued to occupy his maturer years. As soon as 
1771, when he was only twenty-seven years of age, he com- 
posed a dissertation, De codicibus quatuor Evangeliorum Ori- 
genianis. From that time till his death in 1812, the New 
Testament was the great theme of his lectures; all his re- 
searches tending to throw light upon its meaning, or to ascer- 
tain the original reading of the text. His labours may be 
said to have culminated in the second edition of his Greek 
Testament, published in the years 1796 and 1806, which has a 
valuable collection of critical authorities in support of readings ; 
and was elaborated with great care. In some cases the text 
of the smaller octavo edition of 1805, two volumes, containing 
a few of the most important various readings, occasionally 
F 2 
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differs from that of its large predecessor, and may therefore 
be said to represent Griesbach’s latest opinion. Thus, in his 
large edition, no sign is prefixed to Mark xvi. 9-20, to show 
the opinion he entertained of the passage ; but in the smaller, 
he puts one of “ probable omission.” We know from his 
Commentarius Criticus, that he thought it spurious. The 
differences are very few and unimportant. Whatever may be 
thought of his recension-system, derived with much ingenuity 
from the characteristic readings of MSS., versions, and eccle- 
siastical quotations, he did an invaluable ‘service to criticism 
by putting the different documents it employs into certain 
classes. As it was deemed hazardous in his day to depart 
from the received text, it could not be expected that he should 
throw it aside altogether and construct a new one. Taking 
it as the basis, his deviations are few, and well considered. 
Few as they are, however, he was assailed with reproaches, 
accused of heresy, and charged with dishonesty. His rejec- 
tion of 1 John v. 7, as spurious; his substitution of d¢ for Oed¢ 
in 1 Timothy iii. 16, and his alteration of Acts xx. 28, ex- 
posed him to unjust suspicions or unmerited abuse. That he 
was right with regard to the three places, is usually admitted 
at the present day. The invectives of his assailants are con- 
signed to oblivion; while the reputation of the critic rests on 
an immovable basis.* His second edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment constituted an epoch; and cannot be safely dispensed 
with by the scholar. If the text he has printed as the best be 
too modern because it does not depart far enough from the 
Elzevir, it should be remembered that he had not accurate 
collations of many ancient MSS.; and that he did not think 
of making an entirely new one based on ancient authorities. 
He could not do impossibilities. But he had remarkable 
sagacity, sound judgment, a calm temperament, and an impar- 
tial spirit. He was candid, upright, and honest in his treat- 
ment of evidence. In capacity for textual criticism he stands 
conspicuous ; and we do not envy the man who attempts to 
detract from his fair fame, or to depreciate his learning. There 
are few critics, indeed, in whose competency we should have 
more reliance. In the line of illustrious scholars, Bengel, 
Wetstein, and Mill, his place is pre-eminently honourable. 
The guiding principle of the Jena professor is well-known. 


* « We have reason to apprehend,” said one, “ that the precious balms of 
the English Unitarians, or their grateful incense to his first edition, brake the 
head or disordered the judgment of this ‘ liberal Trinitarian,’ while the munifi- 
cent patronage of their noble leader, the Duke of Grafton, warped his integrity, 
and both probably rendered him a decided Unitarian in the second, in which we 
seek in vain for his former profession of faith in the divinity of Christ recorded 
in the first edition.”"—Hales’s Faith in the Holy Trinity, vol. ii. p. 81. 
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From the consent of the Alexandrian and Western recensions 
he concludes that a reading common to both is the most 
ancient and therefore authentic, provided its own internal 
goodness be patent to view. If it be destitute of the internal 
criteria of truth, it should be considered whether the want of 
these criteria has greater weight than the consenting testi- 
mony of the Alexandrian and Western recensions. Perhaps 
he has attributed too much importance to the consent of the 
two recensions ; especially in the first volume of his edition. 
Nor has he been very successful in classifying the documents 
belonging to the recensions, chiefly because they cannot all be 
brought under these different heads, owing either to the mixed 
state of their texts, or our imperfect acquaintance with them. 
As an instance of Griesbach’s sagacity, we may refer to the 
mark of approbation he prefixes to the reading in Acts ix. 31, 
) pev ovv exkAnota . . . éelxev x.7.A, indicating that it is 
worthy of farther examination.. So it is; the singular church 
instead of the plural churches being the right reading. It is 
often asserted by Congregationalists and others, especially at 
their little meetings for self-glorification, that when a particular 
place—a town or city—is spoken of, we have the church in 
that place ; and when a region or district of country is referred 
to, we have the churches in that district. ‘“ Invariably,” says 
Dr. Wardlaw, “ whenever a place is mentioned, we have the 
singular, church, and whenever a district the plural, churches.” 
Not so; since the present text dissipates that idea. Again, 
at 1 Corinthians xv. 51, he places a mark of approbation before 
the reading ravrec piv KxomunOnoducba, ov ravrec dé, which is 
undoubtedly correct. 

All scholars regret that Dr. Schulz of Breslau did not 
re-edit the entire work, but only the four Gospels. The im- 
proved and enlarged form which he gave to the first volume in 
1827, shows the hand of one competent to the task. The 
additions and corrections are considerable, especially from 
Bentley’s collation of B; the readings of Z or the Dublin 
MS. of St. Matthew; from K or the cod. Cyprius; and from 
the Gothic version as edited by Zahn, with the fragments 
published by Mai, together with the fragments of the Sahidic 
and Bashmuric, published respectively by Ford and Engel- 
breth. But it is sufficient to refer to Schulz’s own preface 
for an account of what he did in connection with the first 
volume. 

After Griesbach’s, no edition of importance in the criti- 
cism of the text appeared till the unpretending duodecimo 
of Lachmann was published at Berlin, in the year 1831. 
In thirteen lines of explanation appended to this work, 
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the editor states that he never followed his own opinion 
merely, but the custom of the most ancient Oriental 
churches. As often as he perceived that to be variable, 
he preferred the readings sanctioned by the consent of 
the Africans and Italians. In 1842, 1850, a larger edition 
was published by the same critic, having the authorities 
appended by Buttmann. Lachmann seems to have felt that 
the text of his smaller edition was almost useless without the 
authorities on which it rested; and therefore a larger was 

repared, which has the Vulgate accompanying the Greek text. 

he object of the second is to give the text current in the 
third and fourth centuries, from Oriental sources, with the 
application of Western MSS. where the former do not agree 
among themselves. The design of it was not to restore the 
true, original text, but the oldest available one. The former task 
seems to have been thought impossible, because contemporary 
testimonies are wanting. For the Oriental readings the editor 
relies mainly upon A, B, C, as also on P, Q, T, Z, for the 
gospels; on H for Paul’s epistles, and on Origen; for the 
Western he uses in the Gospels the oldest MSS. of the Italic ; 
for the Pauline epistles D, G, and generally Ireneus, Cyprian, 
Hilary of Poictiers, Lucifer, with Primasius in the Apoca- 
lypse. D in the Gospels, and E of the Acts, as well as the 
Vulgate, are only applied in a secondary degree. It is to be 
regretted that his Oriental MSS. are so few in parts of 
the New Testament; sometimes B alone, and sometimes A 
alone, or nearly so. His basis is too narrow, as it excludes 
the valuable Peshito and some other ancient versions of 
importance. 

The idea of Lachmann is a sound one, to procure as ancient 
a text as possible from the most approved authorities, that it 
may become the basis of a pure text. As the editor carries 
out his plan with mathematical exactness, the mere mistakes of 
the ancient testimonies on which he relies are given, as rnp 
without aydmnv in Ephes. i. 15; and ei piv for } py in 
Hebrews vi. 14. This is consistent with his purpose, which 
was meant to exclude all subjectivity and caprice. The 
principle of the work cannot be gainsaid. It sets aside the 
common text as the source from which the genuine original 
should be sought; and takes the oldest that is procurable 
with a view to the same end. Hence it makes an epoch in 
the criticism of the New Testament. It would have been an 
improvement if the editor had taken a wider range ; since his 
authorities are occasionally too few. He might have profit- 
ably descended as far as the seventh century. But we are 
not disposed to complain. The service which Lachmann 
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rendered must be highly valued by every competent judge. 
The collations, indeed, of his authorities were imperfect and 
faulty, especially of BC. Even for the Vulgate he had not 
the exact readings of the best codices. Hence the work is 
susceptible of correction and improvements. It should never 
be forgotten that it was not meant to be an edition in the 
ordinary sense; but an exhibition of the text current in the 
time of Jerome. And the critic did not think that even that 

resented the genuine original in many cases. Thus in 
Matthew xxvii. 28, he has évdtcuvrec, though he believes that 
%dbcavrec was the original word. In Acts xxvi. 28, év dAtyy 
pe welOerc xpistiavov rrorjoa which he edits, is thought to have 
been at first év oXlyw pe welOy ypioriavov rorjou. In 1 Cor. 
viii. 1, he supposes that wavrec yv@ow Fyouev was originally 
ov wavreg yuwow Exouev. We agree with him in believing 
that the original must sometimes be sought by conjecture, as 
in John viii. 44, where the words as they stand can only be 
understood as meaning ‘ when he speaks a lie, he speaks of 
his own; for he is a liar, and so is his father,” z.e., the father 
of the devil is a liar; which is absurd and senseless. Supposing 
that the words were at first 8c dv AaAy instead of drav Aad, all 
will be plain. ‘ Whosoever speaks a lie, speaks of his own, 
for his father too is a liar.” In not a few instances the critic is 
mistaken, as in Matthew xxi. 31, where he defends the read- 
ing 6 torepoc as yielding a good sense, which it does not, 
Undoubtedly the right reading is 6 rpdroc¢ ; for 6 tarepo¢ can 
hardly be equivalent to 6 torepoc ameADav. 

Scholz’s edition of the Greek Testament appeared in 
1830 and 1836; 2 vols. 4to. His revised text comes nearer 
the received one than that of Griesbach; a fact arising from 
his putting the Constantinopolitan above the Alexandrian 
family. Those who prefer the readings of the most ancient 
MSS. will not estimate it highly ; while such as are partial to 
the younger copies, will attach more importance to it. We 
believe that the work is a failure. The editor was not com- 
petent to the task. He wanted accuracy, sound judgment, 
acuteness, skill, sagacity. No reliance can be placed upon 
his collations; nor can it be said that he advanced the criti- 
cism of the Greek Testament. Inconsistent with himself, he 
often adopts a reading which is not Constantinopolitan ; as in 
Acts xx. 28, where he should have kupfov cat Ocov instead of 
tov Ocov. Griesbach’s notes are sometimes copied so thought- 
lessly, that his very references to other works are retained ; 
which would lead an ordinary reader to the conclusion that 
Scholz, not Griesbach, had written those works. For 
example, in quoting Cyrilof Alexandria on 1 Timothy iii. 16, 
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Scholz introduces the parenthetic words of Griesbach (qui saepe 
quidem habet Osc in Operum editionibus, sed perperam, uti do- 
cuimus in Symbolis criticis, tom. t. pag. xliii), Again, in Colos- 
sians ii. 11, after rov owparoe the Constantinopolitan MSS. 
have r@v duaprwy; whereas the Alexandrian revision omits 
the phrase. Yet Scholz adopts the Alexandrian reading, 
copying the authorities for it from Griesbach’s note. In 
Apocalypse xv. 2, he has Zyovrec in the text, which seems 
to be a typographical error in Griesbach for Zyovrac ;* and 
in a note he puts Zyovrac 13! On Matthew iv. 10, among 
the authorities for inserting é7icw pov he takes from Griesbach, 
* codd. e guibus interpolatus fuit Lucas.” But in the parallel 
passage of Luke, he has in the text the very words here 
declared to be an interpolation. 

It is needless to give other examples of the editor’s negli- 

ence and gross blunders, since anyone may readily find them 
or himself. Yet the edition was received with considerable 
favour in England immediately on its appearance, because it 
upheld the later form of the text, in opposition to the inno- 
vating Griesbach who found so many received readings un- 
supported by the most ancient evidence that he was compelled 
to reject them. 

In 1846 and 1848 respectively, appeared two editions of 
the Greek Testament by Edward von Muralt. The latter 
is the larger, containing a preface of 115 pages, and upwards 
of 200 pages of various readings at the end. The editor pro- 
fesses to give a better collation of B. than his predecessors, and 
says that he was allowed to use the MS. itself at Rome, for 
three days, in the year 1844, which were sufficient for noting 
the disagreement between the readings given by Birch and 
Bartolocci. But Tischendorf asserts that Von Muralt did not 
see the MS. in question. Little reliance can be placed upon 
the Vatican readings as here given. If very cautiously used, 
the critical apparatus of the editor may be useful. His 
abbreviations should have been more distinct, and easily 
understood. 

In 1860 was published the second edition of a small un- 
pretending volume, containing the Greek text by Buttmann, 
in which the Vatican MS. readings are chiefly followed. In 
the portion where B. is defective, the text of A. is given. 
Only in a few places has the editor departed from the Vatican; 
and in but one has he indulged in conjecture, viz., 2 Peter 
iii. 10, where ra is changed into &. Below the page are given the 
readings contained in the editions of Griesbach, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf (1854), and the Elzevir. It is worthy of note, 
* The edition of 1805 has éyovrac. 
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that Buttmann reads Zyouev in Romans v. 1, though B. and the 
most ancient MS. authority is against it and for Zywpev, let us 
have. The indicative is right, since the whole context favours 
a declaratory, not hortatory sense. But he has evdoxta in 
Luke ii. 14, not cvdoxiac, though the latter is’ the original 
reading of the MS. The text of the edition cannot be 
trusted as a correct reproduction of B. A much better one 
was published by the same editor in 1862 (8vo. and 4to.), 
printed with types resembling the uncial character. Here 
Buttmann’s object is the same as before, to follow the text of 
the Vatican MS. mainly; and he has taken great pains to 
ascertain what it is. The recensus locorum at the end presents 
a list of all places in which his text differs from that of B., as 
well as of all the passages in which the various collators of B. 
disagree as to its reading; Bentley, Birch, Mai (first and 
second editions), Cobet and Kuenen, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Muralt. ‘The edition in question cannot be commended, 
because it is uncritical. Buttmann proceeds arbitrarily in re- 
jecting one reading and retaining another. His list at the 
end is full of errors, and betrays little judgment in giving the 
witnesses for the single Vatican readings.* As to the real con- 
dition of the Vatican text, reliance can only be placed in the 
second Roman edition (Vercellone’s, 1859); to which should 
be added, the two collations of Bentley, and Tischendorf’s 
statements. 

As it is not our purpose to catalogue successive editions of 
the Greek Testament, we pass over all that Tischendorf 
published before the seventh, which appeared in 1859 in two 
handsome volumes. This is the most important and valuable 
work of the kind which we possess at present. The learned 
author, who is well known for his indefatigable labours in 
bringing ancient MSS. to light and editing their texts, has 
earned for himself a very high reputation in the criticism of the 
Greek Testament. He is better acquainted with the readings 
of ancient authorities than any other critic of the day; and 
we rely much on his MS. quotations. As to the text, he does 
not follow the most ancient testimonies implicitly, but exercises 
an independent judgment in estimating their probable value. 
In the main, he is a follower of Lachmann, trusting most to 
the oldest MSS. But his basis is wider and better. 

According to Tischendorf, the text should be derived 
from ancient testimonies, especially Greek codices, without, 
however, neglecting versions and fathers. When the wit- 
nesses disagree, such readings as are attested by the oldest 


* See Tischendorf’s review, in the Literarische Centralblatt fiir Deutschland, 
No. 21, 1862. 
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Greek MSS.., z.e., those reaching from the fourth till nearly 
the ninth century, should be put in the first place. Among 
these again, the most ancient are the most authoritative. 
Their authority is greatly increased if the testimonies of 
versions and fathers agree with it; nor is it overpowered by 
the disagreement of the majority of more recent MSS. or 
even of them all; meaning by recent ones those that reach 
from the ninth to the sixteenth century. At the same time 
the critic admits that the praise of antiquity belonging to the 
readings of the oldest MSS. may attach to the more recent; 
though that is not probable of itself; and that the number of 
codices made after the eighth century should not be urged 
against the comparative paucity of the older ones. Very 
justly does he remark, that the readings of the junior may 
equal or excel those of the oldest, since they may have the 
consent of the Syriac, Sahidic, Italic, or Gothic versions, and 
also of the Fathers Clement, Origen, Irenzus, and Tertullian. 
Thus Tischendorf has generally followed the oldest Greek 
MSS. without neglecting either the later ones, or the best 
versions and most important fathers. We could wish that he 
had cited the ancient versions and fathers as accurately as 
he has the MSS. But he has relied too much on Latin trans- 
lations of the versions. Here he might have obtained help 
with advantage. 
Whether the haste with which he has published so many 
editions has affected his judgment unfavourably, we will not 
undertake to assert. Had he not altered his text considerably in 
successive editions it might have been better; though stereo- 
typed opinions cannot be good. In selecting the readings he 
a. he conveys the impression of less calmness and 
eliberation than a critical editor should possess. But we 
know that he is most thoughtful in his work; and therefore 
appearances are deceitful in the case. As an editor he is 
hardly equal to Lachmann in critical sagacity, nice perception, 
and tact. His forte lies in deciphering ancient MSS. and 
editing them with accuracy. Since Griesbach there is no 
man to whom Greek Testament criticism owes somuch. He 
stands pre-eminent in his department. No other edition 
can be compared with his seventh in value and complete- 
ness. As it is now exhausted, the indefatigable critic is 
ublishing another, 7.c., the eighth, in which he will be able to 
incorporate the readings of x, and also those of eighteen 
uncial codices recently found. Though the seventh is the 
best yet published, we do not follow it implicitly. In 
several cases another reading is preferable to that which the 
learned editor has placed in the text. Thus in Matthew xi. 
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10, he has xat xaraocxevace:; whereas Sc xarackevace is much 
better supported. Here he follows Lachmann injudiciously. 
Again, Matthew xxiii. 38, Zonuo¢ is in his text, after a 
great number of uncial MSS. It should be absent, having 
been transferred from Luke xiii. 35. Here Lachmann is 
superior to Tischendorf. In Romans xi. 6, the words «i 8: #& 
Epywv, overt tort xapic* eel rv Epyov ovkére zorlv Epyov, should 
not be in the text, both for other reasons, and because they 
are attested only by two uncials B.L. Here Griesbach, 
Scholz, and Lachmann, are right. It is evident that Reiche 
has influenced Tischendorf in retaining the words. 

In Ephes. v. 30, he gives the common Elzevir reading, “ We 
are members of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones.” 
The words in italics should be expunged, as Lachmann has 
treated them. 

In Luke ii. 14, he has after Lachmann, éai yij¢ ciphvn tv 
av0peroie evdoxiac, z.e., “ peace on earth among men of (God’s) 
good pleasure,” a reading by no means so well attested as the 
nominative evdoxia, nor so probable. The phrase avOpézoe 
evdokiac for God’s chosen people is without a parallel. 

In Mark xi. 8, Tischendorf’s reading seems inferior to that 
of Lachmann, @AXox 8 orif3adac, koWavrec tx THY aypwv, instead 
of adXor & orif3adac ExowTov %& TOV Sévdpwv Kal éorpwvvvor ic 
myv dd6v. The reading aypev probably arose from dévdpwv by 
some strange mistake; perhaps from the Latin arborum = arm, 
converted into agrorum, from which the Greek aypov was 
translated. Here, as in so many other cases, Alford follows 
Tischendorf. 

In interpunction we observe that Tischendorf is sometimes 
more correct than Lachmann; sometimes the reverse. In John 
i. 3, he punctuates rightly according to the common method, 
not separating 6 yéyovev from the ove: & preceding ; whereas 
Lachmann follows C.D. Origen, Irenzus, and others. He 
has no semicolon or interrogation after 6 Suawy, imip juwyr, 
(Romans viii. 33, 34), where it would be most appropriate, 
and where Lachmann has put it. 

It is scarcely necessary to refer to the critical edition now in 
progress by Dr. Tregelles, because nothing more than the 
Gospels is yet published. The pietistic observations prefixed 
to each of the two parts issued, and somewhat ostentatiously 
seam may not probably recommend the author to the 
avour of scholars. We refer to such sentences as, “ It is only 
a Christian scholar who can use these things rightly in the 
fullest sense; for he alone knows the full value of Holy 
Scripture as the record of the Holy Ghost, given to make wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus; and he 
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only can rightly apprehend what that spirit of prayer is in 
which all biblical studies should be carried on.” Again, “I 
have sought to serve Christ in serving His church, in labour 
connected with the text of Holy Scripture, the testimony of 
the Holy Ghost.” How naturally does this unctuous phrase- 
ology remind one by way of contrast of Tischendorf’s statement* 
respecting the gentleman in question, “oblitus sit mendacem 
oportere esse memorem.” 

The editor is an admirer and follower of Lachmann, anxious, 


apparently, to differ from Tischendorf, and to nibble at his fair. 


fame. The basis on which he proceeds is the testimony of the 
ancient or uncal MSS., together with some later and cursive 
ones containing an old text; ancient versions as far as the 
seventh century ; and patristic citations down to Eusebius in- 
clusive. He professes to give the various readings, so as to 
make it clear what is the evidence on both sides. He has 
done service to criticism by collating several ancient MSS., a 
work which he performs very accurately. But in the qualifi- 
cations of a critical editor he seems to be deficient. His 
judgment cannot be trusted; and his sagacity is small: Rely- 
ing, as he does implicitly, on mere antiquity and external 
evidence in tracing the private text, he often errs. The 
internal goodness of readings is subordinated to outward 
authorities. Thus he takes into the text in John i. 18, 
povoyounc Qedc, the only-begotten God, which, though attested 
by many ancient authorities, could not have proceeded from the 
evangelist. A reading may be ancient, and even supported 
by a preponderance of external authority, which ought not on 
that account to be received into the text. Particular reasons 
may determine the reception of another. Thus in Matthew 
xxvil. 16, 17, "Incovv before BapaBPav should be adopted as 
the right reading, on the authority of Origen’s translator and 
dmcient codices; Yet Lachmann and Tischendorf reject it; 
though Fritzsche has maintained its genuineness most success- 
fully. It is easy to see why Incovv should have been omitted: 
it is difficult to perceive the reason of its being taken into the 
text. Hence it niust be regarded as original. In like manner 
the word ‘Hoaiov added to zpogfrov in Matthew xiii. 35, is 
adopted by no new editor; but it was in copies known to 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Porphyry. And it is in the Sinaitic 
MS: The reason for omitting it is obvious, because Isaiah 
did not write the passage quoted, but Asaph, or an unknown 
Psalmist. 

Dr. Tregelles has the 6 torepoc of B, in imitation of Lach- 
mann; though the latter critic does not believe that it stood at 

* Prolegomena, p. cxx. 
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first in the gospel. After Lachmann, he adopts the punctua- 
tion in John i. 3 which separates 6 yéyovev from ové? év. After 
Lachmann and Tischendorf, he expunges rv mpwrdroxoy, 
Matthew i. 25, from the text. But this is incorrectly done, 
since the omission can be easily accounted for from a supersti- 
tious veneration for Mary; as Meyer has rightly observed. 
Mark xi. 26, he omits after Tischendorf; incorrectly, for the 
verse is genuine, and rightly retained by Lachmann. Four 
things detract from the value of this edition. 

Ist. The limited apparatus. In consequence of this he 
omits the testimony of Ambrose in Luke vii. 35, ab omnibus 
operibus suis, a testimony respecting the true reading all the 
more interesting from the fact that XN has zoywy. All that 
refers to Marcion in connection with the text of Luke is neither 
unimportant nor valueless; yet it is generally unheeded b 
the present editor. Thus at Luke xviii. 19, he has “ add 
o warnp, Armen, ed Orig.,” omitting the fact that Epiphanius 
expressly testifies the addition to have been made by Marcion. 
Here Tischendorf’s note is full and accurate; and Tregelles 
should either have copied or looked at it. Chrysostom, Atha- 
nasius, Basil, the two Cyrils, and others are excluded, as also 
Augustin and Jerome. In respect to versions, this edition 
contains nothing from the two very important MSS. of the 
Italic 2 and q; and nothing from the Arabic, Slavonic, and 
Persian, which furnish several interesting results. Tregelles 
himself quotes the Arabic at Mark xvi. 9. Only three cursive 
MSS. are employed. 

2ndly. It is a serious drawback that § is not used in the four 
Gospels. 

8rdly. Eighteen uncial MSS. which Tischendorf has 
recently brought to light are unknown to Tregelles. No fewer 
than twelve of these belong to the gospels, including [I with a 
text nearly complete; the second half of I’, containing the 
greater part of Mark, lately found at Patmos, and the remains 
of N of the sixth century. The six which relate to the other 
portions of the New Testament embrace a palimpsest of the 
Acts, Pauline, and Catholic epistles, and the Apocalypse, the 
text of which important codex is almost entire. 

4thly. The editor has not consistently followed his own 
principle which is, conformity to the text of the most 
ancient codices. Thus at Mark iii. 12, he has rowow after 


dD, K, L, against rorjowor of A, B,C, P, &c.; on the con- 


trary, in xi. 21, he has z&jpavra with A, B, C, against 
zEnpavOn in D, L, A. In Matthew xiii, 27, he has Zorepec 
with C, D, X, &c., against Zorepac in B, L, A; but in Mark 
xill. 3, érnp@ra with B, L, against zrnpwrwv in A, D, X, &e. 
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In Mark ii. 8, he has axotovrec with B, A, against axotcayrec 
with A, C, D, P, L, &c.; whereas in vi. 41, he has tapaloow 
with A, D, against rapar:Ooow of B, L,M, A. In Matthew 
xxvi. 7, he has Bapurivov with B, E, F, G, &c.; contrary to 
woAvrivov in A, D, L, &e.; but in Mark ix. 7, jAOev gwvh with 
A, D, X, against zyévero gwvf in B, C, L, A. In Mark iii. 8, 
he has vovet with B, L, contrary to zrofa in A, C, D, P.; but 
in Mark xiv. 3, cat cuvrpibaca with A, C, D, against ovrtpipaca 
in B, L. In Mark x, 37, he has aporcowv with B, L, A, 
against evwviuwy in A, C, D; whereas x. 44, he gives iuwv 
with A, D, C? ™™ X, against é wuiv ot B, C*, L, A. 
Thus the editor following internal grounds deviates from his 
own principle and proceeds arbitrarily. How different is this 
from Lachmann’s rigid adherence to what he proposed. 

The edition of Tregelles is not likely to occupy a con- 
spicuous place. Inferior in value to the seventh of Tischen- 
dorf, it will be much more so to his eighth already begun, of 
which the first portion, containing Matthew and Mark, will 
appear in the present year. In the latter these eighteen 
uncial MSS. will be used throughout, as well as the codex 
Sinaiticus, whose principal readings accompany the seventh 
edition in a separate sheet. 

Dr. Bloomfield’s Greek Testament was very popular in 
England till recently. It has reached a ninth edition, and is 
mainly critical. A supplemental volume contains critical 
annotations only. We cannot say that the text which the 
editor upholds is entitled to much attention; since it is chiefly 
that of later cursive MSS. He is an advocate of the textus 
receptus. In the preface to the supplement he says of his 
text, that it is calculated to form what should present the 
fruits of a nova recensio of the text, propounded in such 
critical annotations as are essential to justify the course taken 
in laying down that text. 


“ This plan, the author flatters himself, has been in the present 
work competently carried into effect, and on so ample a scale, that 
taken in conjunction with the series of critical notes which are con- 
tained in the ninth edition of his Greek Testament, it may go far to 
accomplish all that is really necessary ; nay, may, he trusts, contri- 
bute materially to the settling of much in the criticism of the New 
Testament that has hitherto been left undecided.” 


The estimate of his own labours cannot be accepted. 
The chief part of the notes belonging to the work in question 
is occupied with the settlement of the text on critical 
grounds. It is the weakest portion. The author is not 
gifted with the critical faculty: he is not even acquainted 
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with the mass of critical materials, especially its most valuable 
and ancient constituents. He knows better the cursive codices, 
of which he himself has collated several. Hence he defends 
the authenticity of Mark xvi. 9-20, and of John viii. 1-11. 

‘He retains John v. 3,4; Oed¢ in 1 Timothy iii. 16; and the 
common reading of Revelation xxii. 14, It will be seen, there- 
fore, that he is very conservative of the Elzevir text; too con- 
servative to be followed by such as have learned from Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf to weigh evidence not to count it. The 
student will learn little from Dr. Bloomfield in relation to the 
most ancient text, because the venerable man had grown old 
before the researches of Lachmann and Tischendorf had opened 
up a new path into which his confirmed habits did not allow 
him to go. Hence he opposes the judgment of these Ger- 
mans very generally, reckoning them innovators. The edition 
may have benefited students in the days when criticism was 
less studied or appreciated than now; but it has served its 
purpose and is obsolete. Indeed it was almost the only Greek 
Testament with English notes which this country had produced 
for a long time, with the exception of Valpy’s, which is too 
elementary to claim: a place in the present survey, else we 
should consistently notice the editions of Vater, Knapp, and 
Tittmann, which are mainly founded on Griesbach’s, and have 
small independent value. 

As an interpreter Bloomfield cannot be put in a high rank. 
His notes are unsatisfactory and meagre. He has little 
spiritual apprehension, moving in the low department of word- 
explanation, without ascending to the higher region of thought 
which led the sacred writers to treat their topics in a certain 
manner. He takes the New Testament books as he finds them, 
never dreaming that they passed through a process of redac- 
tion; or that they did not proceed from the persons whose 
names they bear. Thus he is unconscious of the higher 
criticism that has been applied to them in Germany. And did 
he even know it, there is little doubt of his rejecting it at once 
as profane or irreverent. As an expounder of passages in their 
proper import, he fails. Thus in the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Matthew’s gospel, he says that— 


“Two cognate subjects are carried forward in a sort of parallel 
juxta-position through the greater part of the chapter, viz., the first 
advent of Christ at the destruction of Jerusalem, and his final advent 
at the last day to judgment ; the two subjects being as it were 
interwoven so as to form one web, though, as might be expected, 
even then the former event is the prominent subject ; while in the 
remainder of the chapter (v. 29—ult.) the contrary is found to take 
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place ; our Lord’s second advent obtaining gradually the ascendant, 
the lesser subject being absorbed in the greater ; until towards the 
close of the chapter, and throughout the next, the second advent of 
our Lord at the last day, and the final judgment immediately subse- 
quent to the general resurrection, become the sole theme.” 


In this manner the chapter in question is totally mis- 
understood, because two senses are put into it. It is a first 
principle of interpretation that every passage has but one 
sense. The chapter furnishes no exception to this. The 
second coming of Jesus immediately consequent upon the 
destruction of Jerusalem—not a spiritual but a_ literal, 
corporeal coming—is the event described. Messiah should 
come, take possession of his kingdom and reign over it, im- 
mediately after the destruction of Jerusalem. In like manner 
the Apostle Paul represents the advent of Christ as at hand. 
Those who explain the chapter in St. Matthew, either as a 
whole or in part, of a future advent of Jesus Christ to judge 
the living and the dead, misapprehend its meaning. The dead 
are not once referred to in it; and the great event described 
was to take place within the time of the generation then living, 
t.¢., directly after the overthrow of Jerusalem. “ This genera- 
tion shall not pass, till all these things be fulfilled.” The only 
question of importance is, how could the prediction have been 
uttered by Christ, since it was not accomplished? Was he 
mistaken in speaking of things which he did not know? We 
do not adopt this hypothesis. The Evangelist has reproduced 
Jesus’s words in a different manner, and with greater extension 
than he himself spoke. It is now impossible to separate what 
he really said from the modifications and additions which 
his words received. He may have applied Messianic state- 
ments in the Book of Daniel to himself, in a figurative or 
spiritual sense. 

At Matthewiv. 5,Bloomfield explains the verb TapaAdappsaver 
—‘ prevails upon to take his station.” The devil prevailed 
upon Christ to take his place on a pinnacle of the temple, but 
did not transport him through the air. So the divine thinks. 
As an orthodox churchman he holds that the devil appeared 
in a bodily shape; and that the two travelled together from the 
wilderness to Jerusalem. Alford agrees with him. What 
wonder that Tholuck, in his Academical lectures, should 
ridicule the explanation in question, by supposing that both 
stopped at the same inn of the metropolis. 

From Matthew xxviii. 19 he says that three things may be 
deduced,—* First, the necessity of baptism ; secondly, the law- 
fulness of infant baptism ; thirdly, the doctrine of the Trinity.” 
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How the lawfulness of infant baptism follows from the verse 
the commentator does not condescend to explain, though it 
certainly needs elucidation. 

On John iii, 16-21, we have this note: 


*‘ Many expositors, from Erasmus down to Tholuck, Olshausen, 
and Liicke. maintain that our Lord’s discourse breaks off here, and 
that the rest to verse 21 contgins the remarks of the Evangelist. 
This they infer from certain repetitions, from the style, and from 
other matters of doubtful disputation. But the opinion is unworthy 
of any serious refutation, and scarcely deserved the complete refu- 
tation which it has received from Stier and Alford.” 


There is little doubt that the Evangelist meant it to be un- 
derstood that the Saviour’s conversation with Nicodemus termi- 
nated here. We do not, however, perceive the marked difference 
in sentiment and diction between the comments of John and the 
sayings of the Saviour. The composition of the Evangelist 
appears throughout. The refutation of Alford and Stier, referred 
to by Bloomfield, is unsuccessful, because it assumes the exact 
repetition of Jesus’s words by the writer of the fourth Gospel. 
Liicke is more correct than Stier in making a separation at the 
sixteenth verse. 

On the genealogies of Christ in Matthew and Luke, all 
that Bloomfield says is: 

“ We may rest assured that if these genealogies of Christ (which 
must be understood to have been derived from the public records in 
the Temple), had not been agreeable thereto, the deception would 
have been instantly detected.” 


No expositor should rest satisfied with a perfunctory sentence 
of this nature. It saves trouble however—the trouble of 
examining a very difficult topic—; and satisfies the easy 
conscience of him who supposes that all is right. 

On the word azodyn (2 Timothy iv. 14) he remarks, that 
“ this is to be considered as, not properly speaking, an impre- 
cation, but rather the expression of a hearty wish that the 
person in question may suffer condign punishment.” Does 
the critic not see that a hearty wish and an imprecation are 
equivalent? The great English Lexicographer defines impre- 
cation by, “prayer by which any evil is wished to another 
or himself.” The reading of the passage is doubtful. 

It is pleasant to see that Bloomfield does not deny the 
existence of a Hebrew original of Matthew. But he adopts 
the untenable hypothesis of Whitby, Benson, and Hales, that 
there were two originals or editions, one in Hebrew, the other 
in Greek, both by St. Matthew. This is an unfounded 
assumption; almost as absurd as the opinion current, we 
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believe, among the theological professors of dissenting orthodox 
academies, that Moses himself was both Jehovist and Elohist. 

In 1831, the Greek Testament with English notes 
appeared, by Ed. Burton D.D., of Oxford, 2 vols. 8vo. 
This edition need not detain us long, as it has had no in- 
fluence in helping forward the criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. The text is that of Mill. | The editor states, that he 
examined the copious materials of Griesbach, and noted down 
all the variations from the received text which seem to have 
a majority of documents in their favour. Yet no one could 
perceive even the most important various readings, from the 
work. In John i. 18, the well-attested reading Ocdc¢ instead 
of vide is not mentioned. In Matthew i. 25 the omission 
of roy zpwrdroxov in many good documents is unnoticed. The 
same remark applies to John v. 4, 5, and to Revelation xxii. 14. 
At John viii. 1-11, we have the observation “ that many more 
MSS. contain the verses [than such as omit them]; and 
Scholz decides that the passage is undoubtedly authentic.” 
At Acts xx. 28, Ocow is retained, and it is said that the reading 
would appear to be aiuaroe rov idiov, which is incorrect, as it 
ought to be rov aiuaroc rov idiov. It is evident that the 
author was a mere tyro in textual criticism—a subject which 
he ought not to have touched. 

To each book of the New Testament a few lines of intro- 
duction are prefixed, too short to be of any use. The notes, 
says Dr. Burton, are calculated for those persons who are not 
‘reading the Greek Testament for the first time, but who 
have little acquaintance with the labours of critical commen- 
tators. They are intended mainly for the upper classes of 
schools, the younger members of the Universities, and can- 
didates for holy orders. If such be their purport, they cannot 
benefit criticism. They are few, meagre, and unsatisfactory. 
Difficulties are not resolved by them. They proceed on the 
assumption of the sacred writers’ infallibility; and show no 
real acquaintance with their theology. Hence they are dis- 
appointing. 

The editor thinks that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Greek, 
not in Hebrew—* No ancient writer can be proved to have 
seen the Hebrew Gospel.” Yet Jerome thought that he saw it. 

The following specimens of interpretation will suffice to 
show the incompetency of the author to comment on the 
Greek text :— 

2 Timothy iii. 16. “This might either mean ‘ all Scripture is 
inspired and useful,’ &c., or, ‘all inspired Scripture is also useful,’ 
&c. Pyle conceives allusion to be made to the prophecies concern- 
ing Christ and his Kingdom, and the apostasy from it.” 
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The meaning of the passage before us must be a definite 
thing, not two senses. Pyle in interpretation, is on a par with 
Scholz in textual criticism. 

In Epistle to Hebrews vi. 4, it is affirmed that the Greek 
word gwriofévrac, enlightened, has probably the meaning of 
Barricbévrac. Assuredly it has not. De Wette rightly re- 
marks of such exegesis— The ancients falsely explain it of 
baptism.” 

On Hebrews x. 38 we have this— Pocock says that the 
Lxx have translated the Hebrew correctly, Behold he who 
faints shall not please His (God’s) soul.” It is admitted by 
all critics, that the Lxx have missed the sense of the Hebrew 
here. What is given in italics is neither a version of the 
Hebrew, nor that of the Lxx. 

In Jude iv. zpoyeypaupévor is referred to the Gnostics, 
“who had been summoned long ago to take their trial for this 
wickedness.” This is a misinterpretation of the word. 

In John xii. 40, where is a quotation from Isaiah, “ He 
hath blinded their eyes, &c.,” Burton erroneously takes the 
nominative to the verbs reré¢Awxev and terwipwxev to be Aadbc 
ovroc, this people ; whereas it is God himself. 

The meaning of James ii. 24 is given thus: “ Ye see, 
therefore, that works may contribute to show a man’s justi- 
fication, and the act of faith is not the only thing which proves 
it.” This is not the sense of the writer, but one put into his 
words from a harmonising motive. Equally incorrect is the 
remark on the 21st verse of the same chapter. “ St. James 
means to say that if Abraham’s faith was disputed, it may be 
“ae by works which he did afterwards,” ¢.e., by offering up 

is son. 

On Epistle to Romans ix. 17, “I have raised thee up,” is 
erroneously explained, from these plaques. 

Harmonising efforts have produced the following :— 
Matthew xxvii. 5, “It appears from Acts i. 18, that as he 
(Judas) was suspended he fell down and his bowels gushed out. 
Some ancient writers have said that an accident prevented his 
dying by suspension, and that his death did not ensue till some 
time after;” and at Acts i. 18, “ It is supposed that the rope 
broke and he fell down.” 

Shifts like this ‘show an untenable cause. It is matter of 
regret that the accomplished scholar who prepared the edition, 
did not aim at something higher and better. The volumes may 
have been useful to a few students at the time when they 
appeared; at present they are all but worthless beside the 
valuable books of a similar kind since published. The author’s 
reputation must rest on his Bampton Lectures; and it were 
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unfair to judge of his learning or abilities by the present 
performance. 

In 1855, 1861, appeared the Greek Testament, with notes 
grammatical and exegetical, by Webster and Wilkinson, 
2 vols., 8vo. The text is that of R. Stephens, 1550, adopted 
by Scholefield and printed under his care in 1836. Hence 
the edition does not profess to be a critical revision of the 
original text. All its value lies in the exegetical notes. And 
these are for learners not the learned; for young men pre- 
paring to be examined in the Greek Testament, as well as for 
educated laymen. It is an elementary. work. An introduc- 
tion, containing forty-seven pages, discusses a number of topics 
more or less difficult, such as principles of interpretation, the 
iaspiration of the evangelists and apostles, &c. The writers 
often fall into error. Valckenaer is always spelled Valckner ; 
and it is boldly asserted, that the “ discrepancies between 
any two, or more, of the evangelists in no case amount 
to contradiction ”—an assertion undoubtedly incorrect. The 
notes are compiled from common sources, from Dr. Burton, 
Dr. Kitto, Mr. Birks, Dr. Trench, Dr. Alford, Dr. Major, Dr. 
Hastings Robinson, W. G. Humphry, and De Wette. With 
the exception of the last name, little can be expected from the 
rest. The notes therefore are frequently erroneous, and 
never satisfactory in resolving difficulties. Some of them may 
be of use to schoolboys; for others they are below the mark. 
It appeared to the editors that Alford’s work was pitched too 
high, and that room was left for another which might be 
preparatory to the larger and suit a different class. It may 
therefore be viewed as a sort of ladder to the higher temple 
which the Dean of Canterbury is supposed to have erected. 
We cannot vouch for the accuracy of the grammatical notes; 
still less for that of the exposition. The following specimens 


are sufficient :— 
Matthew i. 22, “iva ‘so that,’ ‘and in this,’ marking the result.” 


But iva is telic, not ecbatic, meaning only “ in <rder that.” 


“The accounts of St. Matthew and St. Luke (respecting the visit 
of the magi and other related circumstances) are easily reconciled, 
if we admit that two departures from Bethlehem are distinctly 
recorded; the first in Luke ii. 39, after the presentation in the 
temple, the second in the year following (Matthew ii. 14), after the 
visit of the magi, according to the testimony of Epiphanius. This 
view shows the propriety of the word ijxpiswoe, 7, ‘ accurately 
ascertained.’ Herod’s conduct was guarded by the information 
of the magi; the: child at whose life he aimed was then more 
than one year old. Hence the order (Matthew ii. 16), azd derode 
Very probably then Joseph and Mary went to 
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Nazareth (Luke ii. 39), about six weeks after the nativity, pur- 
posing to settle their affairs and dispose of their property in 
Galilee, that they might take up their permanent residence at 
Bethlehem. This design they carried into effect: but it was not 
consistent with the Divine will that Jesus should be brought up 
in this royal city In the following year after the visit of the magi, 
they are divinely warned to go into Egypt; on the death of Herod 
they still desire to settle at Bethlehem, but their dread of Archelaus 
compels them to withdraw into Galilee, Matthew ii. 22-23.” 


This is a poor attempt to reconcile things that resist the 
process. 

The difference between the style of John’s Gospel and the 
Apocalypse is explained by the fact, that the Apostle in 
Patmos had no companions 9 assist him in preparing his com- 
position for publication, and suggesting such alterations in 
idiom and phraseology as would bring it into accordance with 
the written and spoken Greek of Alexandria and Asia Minor. 
Such aid he could readily command at Ephesus, while writing 
the gospel and epistles. 

Romans ix. 3 is explained thus: 

“ For I was praying (if it had been possible) to be in my cwn 
person an anathema from Christ,—a thing accursed and given over 
to perdition : niyéuny expresses an inchoate prayer ; not a prayer 
actually offered. He was ready to entertain the wish, if any good 
could result.” 


This is incorrect. The Apostle merely uses strong lan- 
guage to show his intense affection for his brethren. No 
distinct wish, no definite prayer can be attributed to him here. 

Jude xiv., “ There is no sufficient evidence that Jude 
quoted from any work extant in his time.” There s sufficient 
evidence to prove it. To account for the similarity between 
Jude and a part of the second epistle of Peter, it is supposed 
that some oral communication of the prophets was made to the 
Church, whose substance was carefully preserved, though the 
language was not expressly committed to writing. ‘‘ We can 
thus account,” say the editors, “for the language of Peter and 
Jude having much in common, while a due comparison in- 
dicates that they did not copy one from the other.” Nothing 
is more clearly established than that the writer of the second 
epistle of Peter had Jude’s letter before him. 

Here and there some good notes occur, cautious indeed on 
the side of orthodoxy, but indicating a perception of the true 
sense. We can only refer to that on Galatians iv. 21-26, where 
more to the purpose appears than in Alford. Some hesitancy 
in the language is excusable; but the dogmatism of Alford, 
who does not give the right view, is excessive. 
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The second volume of the work is superior to the first, 
conveying the impression that the editors took more pains, 
and had a higher idea of their task. Still the introductions 
to the different books furnish little evidence of a proper 
acquaintance with their contents. A traditional orthodoxy 
holds the authors in fetters from which they cannot release 
themselves, as long as they have a false theory of inspiration. 
Like many others, they evidently believe that.to constitute 
reason supreme judge in matters of revelation, is to make void 
the chief purposes for which revelation was given; and that 
when the claims of the Scriptures are once ascertained, it is 
imperative on reason to submit implicitly to their authority. 
The divine in man isso debased as to be no proper judge 
of what is worthy or unworthy of God. <A huge fish swal- 
lowed the prophet Jonah, who was three days and three nights 
alive in its belly or stomach, and was then vomitted forth safely 
on shore; the Bible states this as an historical fact; and reason 
has nothing to do in the matter but to receive the fact. If 
such be the office of reason in man, it is a very humble one 
indeed. Unreasoning credulity, which some call faith, anni- 
hilates one of the noblest gifts bestowed by God upon man, 
by setting aside its exercise as improper. 

In 1861, was published “ The New Testament of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in the original Greek: with 
introductions and notes,” by Dr. Wordsworth. The editor 
states in the preface that the text is not a reprint of that 
hitherto received in any impression of the New Testament; 
that he has availed himself of the collations of MSS. which 
others have supplied; and that he offers the result at which 
he has arrived, after an examination of those collations. He 
has not deviated far from the textus receptus. An examination 
of the text presented in this edition has led us to conclude 
that it is of no value, because the writer appears to have set 
out with the determination of upholding the Elzevir readings 
as far as he could. He does not therefore displace them 
where ancient authority clearly shows that they are wrong. 
Thus he has not ventured to expunge Acts viii. 47, which is 

lainly a later interpretation. John vii. 53, viii. 1-11, stands 
in the edition, because Wordsworth thinks that it came in all 
probability from St. John, and was delivered orally by him. 
He admits, however, that it was not written by him as a part 
of his Gospel. Why then give it as such? 

In like manner, Mark xvi. 9-20 is retained, the editor 
remarking that “so great a change as that wrought by the 
resurrection of Christ might suggest to St. Mark a-reason for 
changes of style; as in music changes are made to mark 
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changes of action and feeling.” In John v. 3-4, the received 
text is also retained, contrary to the best evidence: The 
editor suggests as reasons that may have led to the omission 
of the 4th verse—* Who had seen the angel? What Jewish 
writer had recorded his appearance and operation? These 
are questions which might have been urged by sceptics of 
old, as now, and the easiest way of removing the objections 
might seem to be to omit the words.” Verbal inspirationists 
are the greatest enemies to evidence, and treat the text most 
injuriously. 

On Matthew xi. 2, &c., Wordsworth remarks, that St. 
John had no doubts and wavered not in faith when he sent 
some of his disciples to ask the question in the third verse. 
He supposes that the design of the mission was “to show the 
nature of John’s own office, viz., that it was temporary, tran- 
sitory, and manuductory to Christ; and to declare also the 
nature of the evidence on which christianity rests, viz., the 
mighty works of Christ.” All this is erroneous. The faith 
of John the Baptist wavered in prison ; doubts of the way in 
which the Messianic course of Jesus had begun to develop 
itself arose in his mind; which led to the mission of the 
Baptist’s disciples to inquire about Messiahship. The ques- 
tion in the third verse clearly implies doubt in John’s mind. 
This is the only natural interpretation. That of Wordsworth 
is unnatural. 

On Acts ii. 4, the author argues, that the apostles were 
miraculously gifted with the power of preaching in foreign 
languages, on the day of Pentecost, which qualified them for 
their missionary labours. As to the difficulties of this view, 
which seem to us insuperable, the critic is evidently uncon- 
scious of them. He rests on the ancient interpretation as 
declared by the Church of England, and can hardly conceal 
his aversion to the modern speculators who resort to a more 
philosophical and correct opinion. 

The wedding garment referred to in the parable of the 
marriage feast (Matthew xxii. 11), is explained to be the 
Christian faith as publicly professed, and the Christian sacra- 
ments duly received. “ Particularly it means baptism, as the 
germ of all the means of spiritual grace.” Here he regards 
the question as specially addressed to those who reject the 
holy sacraments. Nor does our author hesitate to apply it to 
the Quakers, for whom he says “it has a solemn and awful 
sense. ‘ Friend, how camest thou in hither not having a 
wedding garment ?’” 

On 2 Peter ii , 16, Dr. Wordsworth says :— 
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“Here is an apostolic testimony to the truth of the history of 
Balaam and his ass. This is to be noted because that history has 
been treated as a legend by some recent expositors of the Old Tes- 
tament laying claim to the merit of special acuteness and erudition. 
And others have explained away the dialogue of Balaam and his 
ass into a mere vision of Balaam in a state of prophetic ecstasy ; or 
into a mere imagination of hisown mind . .... . . The 
simplest peasant who receives the history of Balaam as true— 
a history guaranteed by the testimony of ‘the inspired Apostle 
St. Peter, and by that of the Lord Jesus Christ himself, who received 
all the Old Testament as true, and commands us to receive it—is 
really a far more intelligent and clear-sighted person than the infidel 
philosopher and biblical expositor who reject that history as false. 
The believing peasant sees the angel: the unbelieving philosopher 
and expositor are blind.” 


Why not renounce the right of private judgment, and pro- 
claim that ignorance is bliss? Discard at once the use of 
reason—“ that natural revelation whereby the eternal Father 
of light and Fountain of all knowledge communicates to man- 
kind that portion of truth which he has laid within the reach 
of their natural faculties”—and so put out the light of reason 
and revelation at once. We deny that the literal truth of the 
narrative respecting Balaam is guaranteed by the testimony 
of Christ himself; and challenge Wordsworth to prove it. 

In Romans xii. 6, the proportion of faith is understood ‘of 
“the general symmetry and harmony of the whole body of 
Christian doctrine, and of the relation or proportion of each 
special doctrine preached, or text expounded, to that entire 
body of doctrine.” 


“‘ Heretical teachers,” says the editor, “lay hold of a few sen- 
tences of this epistle, and endeavour to overturn thereby the whole 
sense of Holy Scripture which proclaims that man has received 
freedom of will as a gift from God.—Origen. It is therefore a 
happy characteristic of the Church of England that she reads the 
whole of the New Testament, and a great part of the Old, through 
publicly to her congregations, and thus endeavours to protect her 
clergy and her people against the danger of dwelling exclusively on 
particular texts, and directs them to interpret each several portion 
of Scripture ‘according to the proportion of faith,’ as displayed in 
the whole Bible.” 


In the Introduction to the epistle to the Hebrews, our 
author arrives at the conclusion that the epistle, both in 
its substance and ts language is from one and the same person, 
the Apostle Paul. Some have made out a plausible case in 
favour of the view that Paul’s sentiments are expressed in 
it, though an Alexandrian character about the interpreta- 
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tions given to the Old Testament, and an allegorising 
tendency, do not suit the apostle. But the style and language 
are not his; and those who maintain the affirmative, cannot 
be considered proper judges of such matters. Assuredly 
the writer of the epistle was different from him who com- 
posed or dictated the letters to the Romans and Galatians. 
The author was imbued, more or less, with the philosophical 
spirit of the Alexandrian school, and can hardly be identified 
with St. Paul. 

“ Those who have been once enlightened (gwricfévrac),” 
in Hebrews vi. 4, is explained with reference to “that 
spiritual illumination vouchsafed to them at baptism.” This 
is obviously incorrect. 

In Galatians i. 7, he translates, “‘ Unless they who are 
troubling you are somebody,” z.e., persons of some substantial 
weight and apostolic authority. Had this sense been intended, 
the Greek would not have been as it is. 

On James i. 18, the author observes :— 


“With reverence be it said, in the work of our regeneration, 
God is both our Father and Mother ; and this statement well follows 
the declaration of the Apostle, that every good giving and every 
perfect gift is from above, coming down from the Father of lights. 
He is a Father, the Father of lights, and he is like a Mother also, 
and gives birth to us by the words of truth.” 


What bad taste this language evinces need not be pointed 
out. The great Spiritual Being should be mentioned in other 
terms, less repugnant to the right instinct of our nature. 

In a note on Colossians ii. 13-15, he writes thus :— 


“Christ disentangled himself from the grasp of those adverse 
Powers. He divested himself of them. (As with reverence be 
it said) Joseph, the type of Christ extricated himself from the 
grasp of Potiphar’s wife, when he left his own garments in her 
hand and fled and got him out; and as Joseph divested himself 
of her by disentangling himself of the garment by which she held 
him, so Christ cast off the garment of his body, and in casting off 
his mortal body, he cast off his weakness. He cast off that by 
which he was weak, and by which his enemies were strong, for 
they derived their strength from it. He cast off from himself his 
bodily vesture, and with it he also cast off from himself the Princi- 
palities and Powers of Darkness, &c., &c.” 


Acts vii. 45:— 


“There is nothing in St. Stephen’s statement to countenance the 
assertion of some recent criticisms, that he confounded Abraham 
with Jacob, and Sichem with Hebron, and one purchase with 
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another. There is nothing to authorise the assumption and conceit 
of that criticism, that it ean penetrate with a keener glance into the 
records of early Jewish history, than he who ‘ was full of the Holy 
Ghost,’ and whose eye, being enlightened by him, pierced through 
the clouds, and saw ‘the heavens opened, and Jesus standing at the 
right hand of God.’ On the other hand, we are constrained to ask, 
can there be any reasonable expectation of ‘progress, or further 
illumination’ in Biblical criticism, or of any other result, but of 
degeneracy, degradation, disbelief, and demoralisation, from such 
allegations as these of a shallow and presumptuous sciolism, putting 
them forth, not as doubtful, but as proved, and as even furnishing 
data to be accepted and arranged by a calm inductive philosophy as 
valuable acquisitions of theological science ?” 


This is an unworthy attack upon Alford. 


“Tt is because they are strange and marvellous that such histories 
as those of Sarah and Balaam, are the best tests of the strength of 
our faith.” 


Grotesque miracles are no tests of true faith; rather do 
they show the credulity of the human mind. A faith based 
upon the miraculous is not right. The faith required in the 
Gospel rests upon God in all His attributes and operations, 
and upon His Son Jesus Christ as the light of the world; 
upon a ‘personal Deity the Father of all, and a blessed im- 
mortality, the destiny of mankind. 

On St. John xix. 34, we find these words of the annotator, 


*“ The first woman, Eve, was created from the side of Adam as he 
slept. And here the second Adam bowed His head and fell asleep 
on the Cross, in order that His spouse the Church, the spiritual 
Eve, the mother of all living, might be formed by means of that 
which flowed from His side as He slept. Adam sleeps that Eve 
might be made. Christ dies that the Church may live. Eve is 
made of Adam’s side as he slept ; the side of Christ is pierced, that 
the life-giving sacraments may flow forth from it, by the virtue of 
which, derived from His death, the Church lives.” 


Parallel to this curious mysticism, it is remarked on 
John ix. 6, “the anointing with clay (of the blind man’s 
eyes), may also be designed to remind us, that the blessings 
of spiritual illumination are derived from the Incarnation of 
Christ ;” and on John v. 2, that the pool of Siloam “may be 
regarded as a figure of Christian baptism, which derives its 
energy from God, and heals the diseases of the soul.” 

The editor gives more than ordinary attention to the 
fathers, with whose writings and interpretations he seems 
tolerably familiar. He has not, however, derived much that is 
excellent from them in the way of exegesis. They are cited 
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too freely, even for practical remarks. It is painful to peruse 
the notes and introductions of an author whom we should 
wish to respect, because they breathe a spirit hard and harsh, 
narrow and intolerant. He tilts at Alford; and makes no 
secret of his utter opposition to the neology of the Germans, 
In his own eyes he battles for the faith once delivered to the 
saints; and laments the degeneracy of modern times. Pro- 
gress is distasteful to his mind. The Church of England is 
uppermost in his thoughts—her sacraments, creeds, and 
institutions. That Church can never be benefited by 
such defenders. High notions of ecclesiastical privileges, 
narrow views of doctrine, undue attachment to symbols, 
are insufficient qualifications for a critical editor and in- 
terpreter. Dr. Wordsworth is no true scholar. Ample 
evidence of this appears in his pages. His knowledge of 
Hellenistic Greek is limited; while of Hebrew he seems 
entirely ignorant. Yet he dogmatises, disputes, contradicts, 
with all the air of one who has a right to speak authoritatively 
on the most difficult points. His idiosyncracy is combative. 
It is melancholy to see the fruit of so much industry. The 
fruit is poor in quality, and somewhat bitter to the taste. The 
humble inquirer after truth will not relish it. What can be 
in worse taste or temper than this? Who but one with a 
tolerable infusion of bigotry in his nature would write 


“Such doubts [respecting the historical error in Acts v. 36] 
as these have their use. They show that there are many—of great 
reputation for critical acumen—who are in love with scepticism, and 
who doubt for doubting’s sake. Their doubts are therefore of less 
value. They will have less weight with reasonable men. Thus 
infidelity overleaps itself and confirms the truth.” ? 

Again: 

‘Christ has delivered to us from heaven (in the Acts) a divine pro- 
test against that sceptical system of infidel exegesis which is rife in 
the present age, and which, with almost Titanic presumption, would 
shake the foundations of heaven; which would undermine the 
groundwork of the genuineness and authenticity and inspiration of 
Holy Writ ; and would take away from the Church the prophecies 
of the Psalms and of Isaiah.” 


Surely harshness of spirit is out of place in an exegetical 
commentary. We do not want another. Calovius. Dr. 
Wordsworth may say, like the Pharisee in the Gospel, “ God 
I thank thee that I am not as other men are; I am not even 
like these Germans and their English followers; ” but we 
prefer the calm honesty of the Germans to the immoderate 
zeal of the high churchman. Above all, we prefer thorough- 
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ness of investigation, a thing which readers will look for in 
vain in the pages of the present work, and an earnest desire 
to ascertain the ideas of the sacred writers, without impreg- 
nating those ideas with the dogmatic definiteness which the 
creeds of later times created. The inspired authors were 
Orientals, with a mental idiosyncracy different from that of the 
Westerns. They apprehended living truth in its spiritual but 
vague outlines; not in the sharp lines or logical methods 
which Augustine and the schoolmen contributed to form and 
perpetuate. Nothing is more prejudicial to the true inter- 
preter than to have his spirit full of church dogmas and insti- 
tutions. They are the cobwebs that obscure the vision of men 
who are otherwise clear-sighted. The apostles and evangelists 
were not like the sectaries of a modern Church; and cannot 
be understood aright by limited minds. 

As an exegetical commentary on the New Testament, the 
work of Wordsworth is scarcely equal to that of Bloomfield. 
The latter keeps more closely to the proper business of interpre- 
tation, without preaching. His knowledge of Greek, too, appears 
equal to that of the Canon. He is clearer and more practical, 
has the art of condensing his observations, and encumbers his 
pages with fewer lengthy quotations from Anglican bishops 
and writers of the past. Hence he has less lumber. The 
careful reader of Wordsworth is impressed with the idea that 
the author did not prepare himself for his task by years of 
study; but that he put his materials before the public with a 
haste which the difficulty and importance of the task repudiate. 
De Wette spent thirteen years upon his Exegetical Handbook 
to the New Testament; Wordsworth should have taken a 
still longer period. Stimulated by the popularity, and as he 
thought the laxity, of Alford’s commentary, he hastened to 
supply a sounder one, in which the true creed of the Church 
of England should be upheld on a scriptural basis. Hence the 
indications of an advocate appear, occasionally overpowering 
the evidence of a calm interpreter. The author thinks in 
ecclesiastical fetters, which he tries to put on the New Tasta- 
ment writers also, however awkwardly they fit. Yet he is an 
earnest man withal, zealous for truth and godliness, sincere in 
his convictions, and bold in avowing them. Criticism is not 
his forte. He is no master of exegesis. We fancy that he 
has a talent for preaching and declamation. He might have 
learned much from the Germans had he been so disposed ; for 
they have not written in vain upon the New Testament. But 
Teutonic Christianity has no attractions for him. For this 
reason his book is far behind the day, and will not satisfy 
students. Going back to the Fathers is inconsistent with 
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progress; and progress is the characteristic of our time. The 
scientific criticism of the Bible cannot be stopped even by an 
intolerant orthodoxy. 

In 1849 and successive years appeared an edition of the 
Greek Testament with critical and exegetic notes by Dr. 
Alford. Some of the volumes of this work have passed 
through three or more editions; all of them through more 
than one. Of greater extent than any other Greek Testa- 
ment yet published in England, and addressing itself to a large 
class of theologians and scholars, it has excited considerable 
attention. We shall speak first of the text, and then of the 
exegetical notes or commentary. 

As to MS. testimony, the editor professes to combine, 
as far as possible, that furnished by the later manuscripts with 
that of the more ancient; and to give them, as well as the 
others, due weight in the determination of reading. His text 
is formed in accordance with the critical rules of Griesbach. 
The authorities for readings are given below the text ina 
clear, distinct form. A careful comparison of this revised 
text has convinced us that it is not equal to that of Tischen- 
dorf’s seventh edition. It agrees, however, pretty closely 
with the latter; of which it appears to be a general transcript. 
It was a mistake to load the book with a new text at all. The 
Dean should have taken that of Tischendorf; or Lachmann’s 
if he preferred it; stating in the notes where his opinion 
differed, and why. Textual criticism is not his forte. In 
Ephes. vi. 1, he has év kypiy in brackets. With Lachmann 
it should be omitted. Tischendorf seems to have led the 
Dean astray here and elsewhere. In the same way he puts 
in the text, but with brackets, from kat cara to éi ce inclusive 
in Acts xxiv. 6, 7, words which are spurious. In Acts 
xx. 28, he reads rov cov for tov kupiov, contrary to Lachmann 
and Tischendorf, and erroneously. The note by which he 
endeavours to support @cov as the original, and so to account 
for xuptov, is unsatisfactory. 

The value of the edition, whatever it be, depends on the 
exegetical notes and the introductions to the separate books, 
not on the new text. 

In order to judge of the commentary, the following state- 
ments should be read. 


“Tf I understand plenary inspiration rightly, I hold it to the 
utmost, as entirely consistent with the opinions expressed in this 
section. ‘The inspiration of the sacred writers I believe to have 
consisted in the fulness of the influence of the Holy Spirit, specially 
raising them to, and enabling them for, their work, in a@ manner 
which distinguishes them from all other writers in the world, and 
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their work from all other works. The men were full of the Holy 
Ghost, the books are the pouring out of that fulness through the 
men, the conservation of the treasure in earthen vessels. The 
treasure is ours, in all its richness: but it is ours as only it can be 
ours, in the imperfections of human speech, in the limitations of 
human thought, in the variety incident tirst to individual character, 
and then to manifold transcription and the lapse of ages.” 

“ The real discrepancies between our evangelistic histories are 
very few, and those nearly all of one kind. They are simply the 
results of the entire independence of the accounts. They consist 
mainly in different chronological arrangements expressed or implied.” 

He speaks, in another passage, of 
“variation in detail and arrangement” as a valuable proof that the 
writers were not “ mere mouth-pieces or organs of the Holy Spirit, 
but holy men under His inspiration.” 

“Tn all that has been said in this note (John i. 1), no insinuation 
has been conveyed that either the Apostle Paul, or the writer to 
the Hebrews, or John, adopted in any degree their teaching from 
the existing philosophies. Their teaching is that of the Holy 
Spirit, &c.” 

Thus the critic takes his stand on the plenary-inspiration 
theory. How that really differs from verbal inspiration we 
profess our inability to see; though Alford distinguishes 
them, and rejects the latter. The former guards the sacred 
writers from all mistakes; and what more does verbal inspi- 
ration? He speaks indeed of veal discrepancies ; but as they 
*‘ consist mainly in different chronological arrangements ex- 
pressed or implied,” it is difficult to perceive how they can be 
called such with propriety. No injustice is done to the 
author, in saying that he does not allow of real discrepancies ; 
for in examining his notes on passages that clash with one 
another, he never affirms directly, as far as we know, that 
they are irreconcilable. Two remarks are usually made in 
these cases, either that the varying accounts might be recon- 
ciled if we were in possession of all the data; or that the 
original reading is lost. 

At Matthew xx. 29-34 compared with Mark x. 46-52. 
Luke xviii, 35-43, xix. 1, passages containing a contradiction, 
the critic slips out of the dilemma by saying that “ he must be 
a slave to the letter who would stumble at such discrepancies, 
and not rather see in them the corroborating coincidence of 
testimony to the fact itself.” Noman is more a slave to the 
letter than the commentator himself; because he sometimes 
relies upon a word or two to prove a thing historical instead 
of mythical. He lays aside his literal sense when it suits him. 
In like manner, he tells us at John xx. 1-18, that he attempts 
no harmony of the accounts, believing it to be fruitless; but 
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sees in the failure of all such attempts “ strong corroboration 
of the truth of the Evangelist’s narratives.” This is illogical 
and absurd. How can irreconcilable contradictions corrobo- 
rate the truth of narratives? Rather do they discredit them. 
At Luke ii. 69-40, where it is plainly implied that Joseph 
and Mary returned from Jerusalem to Nazareth direct, he 
admits that as the two accounts now stand, it is impossible to 
show any satisfactory method of uniting them, but proceeds to 
intimate that they might be reconciled “ by a thorough know- 
ledge of the facts themselves.” Things now irreconcilable 
cannot be made otherwise by the knowledge of additional facts, 
Their present discrepancy if real, must always remain as it is. 
Here again his plenary inspiration is violated by the pheno- 
mena; though he chooses not to see it. 

In speaking of the two genealogies of Matthew and Luke 
he has recourse to the same thing, which quashes all discus- 
sion at once: and he assumes a wrong reading at John xix. 
14, where the sixth hour differs from the third hour of Mark; 
“We must certainly suppose, as did Eusebius, Theophylact, 
and Severus, that there has been some very early erratum in 
our copies.” With all his endeavour to keep within plenary 
inspiration, the author sometimes forgets himself, and sup- 
poses a mistake on the part of a sacred writer; as in 1 Thes- 
salonians iv. 15, where Paul expresses an expectation that he 
himself would be alive, together with the majority of those to 
whom he was writing, at the Lord’s coming. And at 1 Corin- 
thians x. 4, he allows that St. Paul followed a Jewish tradition 
respecting the miraculous rock following the Israelites through 
the wilderness. Was not this a Rabbinical superstition? Or 
does Dr. Alford really believe that Paul adopted the tradition 
“ under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit ? ” 

The assumed theory of inspiration is not borne out by facts. 
All right-minded expositors acknowledge that the discrepancies 
which appear in the New Testament writings are extensive 
and numerous. The Gospelsalone are pervaded by variations 
which cannot be brought into harmony. Pauline Christianity 
too was very different from Petrine. In like manner, John’s 
Judaised conceptions of Christian doctrine are diverse from 
the idealising views of the author of the fourth Gospel. 
St. Paul’s doctrine of justification’ by faith alone contradicts 
that of St. James which makes both faith and works codperate. 
And Alford himself confesses that the first three Gospels 
disagree with the fourth respecting the day on which the last 
supper was partaken of by Jesus and his disciples; though he 
he thinks that the data, if we had them, would solve the 
problem. The refuge of unknown data shows the insuffi- 
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ciency of his plenary inspiration. It is this assumption which 
has prevented the critic from fairly entering the region of the 
higher criticism. We need not say that an edition of the 
New Testament with exegetical notes, can never attain to 
excellence without such criticism. Within the limits of his 
hypothesis, Dean Alford is an earnest, diligent, and fair expo- 
sitor. His tone is healthy and good, often courageous and 
bold. He can see dishonest shifts, and expose or reject them. 
But courage of this sort is cheap; because the region of its 
exercise is confined; and the divine can always fall back upon 
his strong language at the beginning of the first volume, 
should a troublesome, orthodox zealot accuse him of laxity. 
Hence his boldness is more apparent than real. Thus the 
mpwrov ~evooc of the edition before us is the narrow basis 
on which its author takes his stand at the outset. It is the 
higher criticism, from which he excludes himself, that throws 
light upon the New Testament books and their contents ; and 
without it they cannot be properly interpreted. Very easy 
it is to assume that all the books were written by the persons 
to whom they are commonly attributed ; and to explain their 
contents, according to the principles of historical imterpreta- 
tion, with the belief that the authors were infallible in all they 
wrote; but to enter into their composition, to elucidate the 
peculiarities of each author, the conceptions he had of. the 
person and doctrines of Christ ; to do this in a free but reve- 
rent spirit, with a single eye to truth, under the correct idea 
that the writers never claimed to be infallible—requires an 
amount of courage, acuteness, intellectual ability, and spiritual 
discernment, which only a few possess; a very few indeed in 
this country, where a crass theology has prevailed so long as 
to bar the avenues to freedom; and the love of an easy prac- 
ticality proves too strong for the desire of progress. Whether 
Dr. Alford would have employed the higher criticism to 
advantage had he undertaken jt, is questionable, because 
his mind does not seem to be of a type well fitted for the task. 
He does not possess, as we imagine, the needful qualifications, 
being deficient in acuteness and breadth of mind, in wide 
toleration and fearless love of truth for its own sake, as also 
in a knowledge of Hebrew, and of the Jewish opinions preva- 
lent before and at the coming of Christ, which entered largely 
into the nature of primitive Christianity as it passed through 
the minds of its earliest adherents. He glides over the 
surface; and is too objective to be a first-rate interpreter. 
Had it not been for his use of Stier, the matter of his notes, 
largely taken as it is from De Wette and Meyer, would have 
presented a flatter reflex of comments which are highly sug- 
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gestive in their original shape. And though Stier has been 
serviceable in one respect, he has led him into typical fancies 
and allegorising processes whose value is exceedingly small. 

The author has laboured much on the introductions to the 
various books, giving a fair digest of the materials which the 
industry and learning of his predecessors had accumulated, and 
freely exercising his own judgment. But in consequence of 
assumed a priori conservatism, he upholds the authenticity of 
all, believing what has been commonly received in the Christian 
Church. In consequence of this he has made no progress ; and 
gives nothing original, new, striking, or advanced. We 
should have thought that the evidence external or internal 
against the authenticity of Peter’s second epistle is sufficiently 
strong to be allowed by every critic; but Alford defends the 
opinion that it proceeded from the apostle himself. In this 
respect he is more orthodox even than Calvin. If any conclu- 
sion in historical criticism be certain, the spuriousness of that 
epistle is undoubted. In like manner he argues in favour of 
the originality of Matthew’s Greek Gospel—a fact which 
shows how far behind the present state of critical science he 
is contented to remain; since all antiquity testifies to the 
Aramaean Aéyia of St. Matthew. Out of the Adya, which 
was chiefly a collection of Jesus’s discourses, arose by degrees 
the present Greek Gospei; and one link in the development 
may be plainly seen in the old Syriac published by Cureton, 
by means of which a number of mistakes on the part of the 
Greek translator are detected. 

The first three Gospels, especially that of Matthew, have 
passed through one or more processes of redaction; nor can 
any of them, in its present state, be assigned to the authorship 
of the evangelist whose name it bears. We are surprised to 
see the writer asserting the independence and distinctness of 
the various gospels so dogmatically, and accounting for their 
discrepancies on that ground. It is well ascertained that the 
writer of Mark’s gospel made use of those of Matthew and 
Luke; which he follows pretty closely and not without plan. 
The treatise of Hilgenfeld is an unsuccessful attempt to 
disturb this view, which Baur has thoroughly refuted ;* 
and the ingenious essay of Kenrick is hardly convincing. 
The conclusion is too well founded to be shaken by counter 
evidence. With respect to the fourth Gospel, Dr. Alford 
has not looked at or considered the great amount of 
evidence which has been brought together and acutely pointed 
against its non-authenticity, by Baur and others. It is not 

* Das Marcus-Evangelium nach seiner Composition, seiner Stellung in der 
Evangelien Literatur u. s. w. 1850. 
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enough to dismiss the topic with the statement that “an 
admirable answer to Baur’s attempt has appeared by Ebrard.” 
Something more is necessary at the present day. Our author 
should, at least, have given a condensed summary of the prin- 
cipal arguments against the authenticity; with his attempted 
refutation. Itis difficult to show, that the Pauline Christianit 
has not largely affected the contents of this Gospel ; or that it 
proceeds from the same John who wrote the Apocalypse. 
Alford undertakes to prove that both the Gospel and Apo- 
calypse were written by the Apostle ; though it is all but an 
axiom in criticism that the two could not have been composed 
by one person. The critical perception which attributes both 
to the same writer cannot be great. 

On John xxi, he professes his conviction that the chapter is 
both “ authentic and genuine, added, for reasons apparent on the 
face of it, by the apostle himself.” Criticism has long ago 
proved that John did not write it. Internal evidence is strong 
against its apostolicity. All the great advocates of the authen- 
ticity of the fourth Gospel, Liicke, De Wette, Bleek, &c., &c., 
surrender the present chapter, perceiving that to take it along 
with the entire Gospel embarrasses the proof of apostolic origin 
which they are desirous to establish for the latter. One might 
be disposed to believe in the authenticity of the 21st chapter 
if the concluding words were excepted, ‘‘ and we know that 
his witness is true, &c., &c.,” because they might be attributed 
to the elders of the Ephesian church; but that John himself 
attested his own veracity, and used the hyperbolical language 
about “ the whole world not containing the books that should 
be written,” passes acceptance. Yet the style of the chapter 
is unlike that of other parts. 

The introduction to the pastoral epistles is as unsatis- 
factory as that to the four Gospels. Of course the author 
maintains their authenticity against all impugners; in which 
attempt he is unsuccessful. We admit that external evidence 
is in their favour. But the internal is all on the other side. 
Their characteristic peculiarities, are un-Pauline; so that 
Guericke himself is obliged to confess their want of freshness 
and liveliness compared with the earlier ones; and to speak 
of the portrait of Paul which they present as that of an old 
man bent with age, but with hatred peculiarly sharp against 
the enemies of God’s kingdom. The difficulty of inserting 
them in any suitable part of the apostle’s active life led to 
the assumption of a second captivity; for which a historical 
basis has been sought in vain. 

The introduction to the Apocalypse shews, that the author 
has no right perception of the scope and contents of the book. 
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He neither perceives its purport nor its date. To suppose 
that it was written in the reign of Domitian involves mis- 
apprehension of the main scope. 

It is matter of regret that the esteemed author should 
have set himself with determinate purpose against the admis- 
sion of legendary or mythical elements in the New Testament. 
That there are such, few real critics will refuse to grant. 
Not to speak of other portions of the evangelical narrative, 
the accounts of the birth and infancy present mythi. The 
miraculous star that appeared to the magi, which Alford 
tries to refer to a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in 
the year of Rome, 747, according to a calculation by 
Kepler and Ideler, cannot be resolved into a natural occur- 
rence. The terms of the record forbid it. How could the 
two planets appear as a single star to the magi, unless the 
latter were blear-eyed, since they were distant from one 
another at an interval double the moon’s apparent diameter? 
How could the star be said to stand over a house, or to go 
before the wise men, when its altitude was 57°? The evan- 
gelist evidently speaks of a supernatural light having the 
appearance of a star, which criticism pronounces unhistorical, 
Another mythical occurrence is related in Matthew xxvii. 
52, 53, where it is said that many bodies of the saints that 
slept arose, came out of their graves after the Lord had 
risen, and going into the holy city appeared to many. But it 
is useless to refer to examples. Few right-minded critics 
deny the existence of myth and legend in the Gospels, since 
Strauss published his Leben Jesu. 

As the Dean clings to the erroneous principle of two 
senses attached to the same words, he often blunders in 
explaining quotations from the Old Testament. Thus in 
Acts ii. 25, he asserts, that the sayings of David, in the 
16th Psalm, were meant to apply both to himself and 
the Messiah. The writer had one meaning; and the Holy 
Spirit in the writer, had an additional one, of which the 
writer himself was probably unconscious. Yet the critic 
has the boldness to say that the canon of interpretation which 
interprets the sayings of David historically is “contrary to 
the common sense of mankind; ” and talks of “the shallow 
objections of the Rationalists who seem incapable of compre- 
hending the principle on which the sayings of David respecting 
himself are referred to Christ.” The Rationalists are here the 
true expositors ; and their dogmatic opponent an incompetent 
one. This is still more apparent from Ephesians iv. 8, where 
a quotation is made from the 68th Psalm. According to the 
critic, that Psalm is one of triumph, at some bringing up of 
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the ark to the hill of Zion. “It is therefore a Messianic Psalm.” 
Certainly not. The conclusion does not follow. The Dean 
says with offensive dogmatism, “ those who do not understand 
this have yet their first lesson in the Old Testament to learn.” 
A little more modesty would be appropriate, especially where 
the true principles of scriptural interpretations are flagrantly 
violated. 

It is unpleasant to see occasional manifestations of an 
uncharitable spirit. The following passages do the writer no 
honour. Of De Wette it is said :— 


‘‘ He approaches the epistle (to the Ephesians) with an unfortu- 
nate and unworthy prejudgment of its spuriousness. He never 
thinks of applying to it that humble and laborious endeavour which 
rendered his Commentary on the Romans the most valuable in 
existence. It is not too much to say, that on this account he has 
missed almost every point in the Epistle: that his Handbook, in 
this part of it, is hardly better than works of third-rate or fourth- 
rate men ; and just for this reason—that he has never come to it 
with any view of learning from it, but with the averted eye of a 
prejudiced man.” 


We need not state how unjust this is to the memory of a 
man who did more for the right understanding of the New 
Testament than a hundred persons like Alford. Prejudgment 
and prejudice might be applied to the accuser with greater 
truth. Again: 


“Lachmann, with that want of feeling for the characteristic 
style of St. Paul which he so constantly shews in punctuating, has 
attached this as a flat and irrelevant appendage to the last verse, 
and has besides tamed down, &c.” 


Lachmann paid great attention to punctuating the text, 
and has much merit in introducing improvements. Still 
farther: ' 


“Neander has an unworthy and shuffling note, ending by 
quoting two testimonies, one apocryphal, the other rabbinical, from 
which he concludes that ‘ some matter of fact lies at the foundation ’ 
of this (according to him) mythical adjunct.” 


Neander was a most truthful, simple-hearted, guileless 
theologian, to whom shuffling is wholly inapplicable. He was 
as honest at least as his accuser. The memory of the illustrious 
historian is dear to every critic—dear especially to us who 
had the privilege of his acquaintance. 

Examples of a dogmatic spirit are not infrequent. And 
they occur very often where the critic is wrong in his views. 
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Thus when he begins to explain the Saviour’s temptation, he 
asserts “the whole is undoubtedly an objective historical 
narrative.” 

Similarly, but in a stronger form, writes Bishop Ellicott :— 


“T could as soon doubt my own existence, as doubt the com- 
pletely outward nature of these forms of temptation, and their 
immediate connection with the personal agency of the ‘ Personal 
Prince of Darkness.’ ” 


The language of such writers shows that they lay as 
much stress on belief in a personal Satan as in the Supreme 
God Himself. But their opinion is of no weight, since it 
will be generally found that their knowledge is superficial. 
Ellicott’s note proves this, for in referring to Ullmann he 
attributes a view to him the very opposite of what he now 
holds; and repeatedly speaks of his treatise die Unsiindlichkeit 
Jesu, instead of die Sundlisigheit Jesu. Elsewhere he calls 
Christ Shiloh ; and supposes that the two goats in Leviticus 
xvi. 20, both typified Christ—the one in his death, the other 
in his resurrection. What importance can be attached to the 
opinion of one whose ignorance is so crass as to call the 
general style of the fourth Gospel “artless and colloquial ; ” 
whose superstitious credulity is so great as to suppose 
that the “fire of coals” (John xxi. 9), was miraculous, 
“provided by the ministry of unseen angels;” and who 
founds upon the present tense avaBaivw in John xx., 17, the 
swelling sentence— 


“No less is our text a most significant testimony from the 
beloved Apostle that when the Lord arose, his ascension had vir- 
tually commenced, that he rose to ascend, and that in the early 
dawning of that Easter morn the Lord’s return to the Throne of 
Omnipotence was already begun :—‘I ascend to my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your God,’” 


where grammar and sense are violated; boldly asserting of 
the four accounts of Christ’s resurrection and the events con- 
nected with it, that— 


“We must again be led to recognise in this portion of the history, 
with all its seeming discrepancies, what we have so often already 
observed in earlier portions, how strikingly the Evangelical accounts 
illustrate by their differences, and how the very omissions in one or 
two of the sacred records will sometimes be found to place even in a 
clearer light, and to reflect a fuller and truer significance of what 
others have been moved to record ;” 


as if every student of Scripture who does not shut his eyes, 
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were ignorant of the fact that the discrepancies of the four are 
irreconcilable? * 

The difficulties created by the literal objective sense of the 
temptation are insuperable. Philosophy, science, criticism, 
and religion, combine to repudiate it. On the question of 
demoniacal possession, Alford says, “the Gospel narra- 
tives are distinctly pledged to the historic truth of those 
occurrences. LHither they are true, or the Gospels are false.” 
This is erroneous and illogical. The current belief of the 
time is reflected in the language applied to diseased persons. 
The sacred writers attributed certain disorders to the agency 
of evil spirits; but that does not forbid the idea they were 
mistaken in opinion. They also thought that Jesus while on 
earth was about to be a great temporal sovereign, who should 
restore the kingdom to Israel. To make the truth of the 
Gospels hang upon the correctness of the Evangelist’s belief 
about demoniacal possession appears to us absurd. It is easy 
to employ strong expressions about the necessity of adhering 
to certain beliefs long entertained and popular; but a critic 
speaks with modesty on difficult subjects, especially where the 
best scholars are against him. 

In relation to Matthew xix., 4-6 we read in our author: 


“1, Our Lord refers to the Mosaic account of the creation as 
the historical fact of the first creation of man ; and grounds his 
argument on the literal expressions of that narrative. 2. That he 
cites both from the first and second chapters of Genesis, and in 
immediate connection ; thus showing them to be consecutive parts 
of a continuous narrative, which, from their different diction and 
apparent repetition, they have sometimes been supposed not to be. 
3. That he quotes as spoken by the Creator the words in Genesis 
ii, 24, which were actually said by Adam ; they must, therefore, be 
understood as said in prophecy, divino afflatu, which indeed, the 
terms made use of in them would require.” 


More illogical and strained reasoning it would be difficult 
to find. The attempt to make out Saviour a witness for the 
literality of the record in Genesis i., ii, and for the compo- 
sition of both chapters by one author, is ineffectual. The 
writer never suspects that we have not the very words of 
Christ in the Gospel; and that Jesus often spoke according 
to the current opinions of the day. 

Want of ordinary perception, if not something more repre- 
hensible, is observable in the following note: 


“ The central point of the Apostle’s argument is this : the seed 


* See Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, by C. J. Ellicott, 
B.D. (Second Edition.) ‘ 
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to whom the promises were made, was Christ. To confirm this 
position he alleges a philological distinction, recognised by the 
Rabbinical schools. . . . . . 1. The Apostle’s argument is 
independent of his philology. 2. His philological distinction must 
not be pressed to mean more than he himself intended by it. 3. 
The collective and individual meanings of oxépya are both un- 
doubted, and must have been evident to the Apostle himself from 
what follows : verse 19 (Galatians iii. 26).” 


The sacred writer argues that the promises were made 
to Abraham and his seed, z.e., to Abraham and Christ; 
not to his posterity generally, but to one descendant 
in particular, ¢.e., Christ. This he proves by the use of the 
singular number ozépua rather than the plural omépuara. 
But the exegesis is arbitrary and erroneous, because the 
Hebrew word corresponding to oépua viz., zéra’h has no 
plural in the sense of posterity, but only in that of harvests 
or fields of grain. The Hebrew writers in Genesis givin 
the promises made to Abraham could not employ the =e 
number of the noun for seed, because the noun had no plural 
in that application of it. Hence, they used the singular as 
including posterity generally, without being restricted to one 
person belonging to that posterity. Thus the apostle’s argu- 
ment is not independent of his philology; and his philological 
distinction is not pressed to mean more than he himself in- 
tended when we assume that the use of the singular number 
does not necessarily confine the promise to one. To say that 
the collective and individual meanings of o7épya are both un- 
doubted is not to the point, and is incorrect ; for the particu- 
lar individual meaning here assigned by Paul and expressly 
deduced from the use of the singular zéra’h, must be pro- 
nounced unphilological. The collective sense is universally 
allowed ; the new individual sense is unwarranted. The obser- 
vations of Windischmann, which Alford quotes, are as feeble 
as his own, and do not meet the real difficulty. Are we 
wrong in adducing this argument of the apostle’s in proof of 
his believing that the Old Testament was verbally inspired ; 
and that consciously or unconsciously he employed a Rabbinic 
exegesis which is grammatically incorrect ? 

We have no sympathy with the mystical specimens of 
exposition in which the commentator sometimes indulges; 
and where he reminds us of Wordsworth. At John iii. 14, he 
presents a compound of confidence, spiritualism, and fancy. 
After asserting that the comparison lies between the brazen 
serpent exalted and the exalted Son of man, whereas the 
point of comparison is only in the lifting up, he proceeds in a 
train borrowed from Erskine and Stier: 
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“The brazen serpent was lifted up: every one who looked on 
it lived—the Son of man must be lifted up : every one who believes 
on him shall live. The same thing is predicated of the two ; both are 
lifted up ; cognate consequences follow, body-healing and soul- 
healing. There must then be some reason why the only two mem- 
bers of the comparison yet unaccounted for stand where they do, 
considering that the brazen serpent was lifted up not for any 
physical efficacy, but by command of God alone. Now on examina- 
tion we find this correspondence fully established. The ‘serpent’ 
is in Scripture symbolism, the devil—from the historical temptation 
in Genesis iii. downwards. But why is the devil set forth by the 
serpent 2? How does the bite of the serpent operate ? It pervades 
with its poison the frame of its victim: that frame becomes poisoned ; 
death ensues, so sin the poison of the devil, being instilled into our 
nature, that nature has become odpt duapriac—a poisoned nature 
—a flesh of sin. Now the brazen serpent was made in the likeness 
of the serpents which had bitten them. It represented to them the 
potson which had gone through their frames, and it was hung up 
there on the banner-staff as a trophy, to show them that for the 
poison, there was healing ;—that the plague had been overcome. 
In i¢ there was no poison; only the likeness of it. Now was not 
the Lord Jesus made iy dpowmpare capkd¢ apapriac Rom. viii. 3? 
Was not ‘ He made sin for us, who knew no sin?’ (2 Cor. v. 21). 


A similar specimen of fanciful spiritualising is found at 


1 Corinthians x. 4, where the Dean speaks of the sacramental 
import of the water being the point immediately in the 
Apostle’s mind. To which he adds, 


“ As well in sacramental import as in upholding physical agency, 
that rock was Christ. The miraculous (spiritual) food was (sacra- 
mentally) the flesh of Christ; the miraculous (spiritual) drink was 
the blood of Christ; so that the Jews’ miraculous supply of food 
and drink were sacramentally significant of the body and blood of 
Christ, in kind analogous to the two great parts of the Christian 
Supper of the Lord,” 


At Ephes. ii. 3, where the words “ we were by nature the 
children of wrath” occur, there is a perfunctory note con- 
trasting strongly with the masterly one of De Wette. The 
Dean takes the meaning of the Apostle’s words to be, “ we 
were all concluded under and born in sin, and so actual objects 
of that wrath of God which is His mind against sin.” In this 
view the word ¢ioe is equivalent to birth, as President 
Edwards took it long ago. We need not say how much our 
author has misapprehended the sense. vac is the natural 
tendency actually developed, as the context shows. It is wrong 
to insist upon the words xai jjev, as if they referred to a point 
of time prior to that indicated in rovovvrec ; and equally wrong 
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to argue that récva implies here closer relationship than vio. 
The method adopted by some recent commentators, of insisting 
upon the words of the sacred writers as if they were carefully 
selected and distinctively significant, is vicious. The authors 
did not write with designed precision. Following in the wake 
of Winer, but without his moderation, Ellicott has erred in 
this respect, and has evidently infected Alford with the same 
spirit. Both would make the Apostle Paul a nice gramma- 
rian, choosing his words to express shades of thought with all 
the discrimination of a modern philologist. To press terms 
after this fashion is to mistake the Apostle’s idiosyncracy, and 
to misapprehend his theology. 

Notwithstanding these and other passages, the edition of 
the Greek Testament before us has many good notes, such as 
that on 2 Timothy iii. 16. The author has benefited much 
by De Wette and Meyer. Stier has also contributed a fair 
quota. Other Germans have helped; as Luthardt on the 
fourth Gospel, a work highly praised by Alford, but of 
secondary importance, and unworthy of his praises. ‘ Sell it,” 
said Tholuck to us on one occasion, “it was not worth 
buying.” But for foreign works the Dean could not have 
made his book. He should, therefore, have spared some of 
his disparaging remarks about rationalists. On the internal 
difficulties of the New Testament little light is shed. Here 
the volumes disappoint exceedingly. The best service they 
can render the student is to send him to De Wette and Meyer, 
either of whom is superior. The Dean should have compiled 
a better book. He might have done so perhaps, had he not 
felt the force of his plenary inspiration, and the tyranny of 
the stringent creeds he had subscribed. A satisfactory critical 
edition of the New Testament, with English exegetical notes, 
has yet to be written; not by a clergyman but by a layman, 
because the former are hardly free agents in this country. 
Nothing very far in advance of current opinions can be 
expected from them. This is remarkably exemplified by the 
Dean, whose work is considerably behind the state of scientific 
criticism. He will not go forward, though his masters point 
the way. De Wette cannot induce him to march on. He is 
timid in the midst of apparent boldness, and kicks occasionally 
at the Germans that he may approve himself a good son of the 
Church. But the Germans could teach him much if he were 
» willing to learn. Could he fairly get rid of his plenary inspi- 
ration theory (which he himself repeatedly transgresses), and 
go through a process of study in works we could mention, he 
would see questions with other eyes, and have his assumptions 
thoroughly dissipated. At one time we expected better 
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things; but the later editions of his first volume have shown 
retrogression in liberality without progression in criticism. 
What could induce him to change his opinion about the 
Hebrew Matthew, and adopt the baseless hypothesis of a 
Greek original? His Greek Testament is suggestive and 
valuable in many ways; yet it is disappointing to those 
who know what has been already achieved in the exegesis 
of the Christian books, by such men as De Wette, Meyer, 
Bleek, Liicke, Baur, Zeller, Koestlin, Hilgenfeld, Strauss, 
Ewald, and others. The conservative Englishman looks 
diminutive beside these sagacious scholars, not one of whom 
would venture to assert that the four Gospels were all 
written independently of one another, or to adopt a theory of 
inspiration which facts themselves contradict; or to resist the 
legendary and mythical where they are palpable; or to believe 
in the infallibility of sacred books; or to refrain from criticising 
them with that reverential freedom which is the birthright of 
humanity. New Testament literature is now passing through 
an ordeal against which thoughtful Englishmen and scholars 
can no longer shut their eyes. The results, if not the pro- 
cesses, elaborated by recent critics in Germany, cannot be 
excluded from our shores. Strauss, Baur and his disciples, 
with all their extreme opinions, are leaving a mark on this 
literature that cannot be effaced. The current that has set in 
will soon bear away books built up on the old objective prin- 
ciple of literality. When scriptural infallibility shall have 
given place to a more rational belief founded upon facts alone, 
the sacred writers will appear in their true character; as men 
enlightened in different degrees by the spirit of God, and 
worthy to be followed according to the height and breadth of 
their inspiration. The Bible will not be a normal guide in 
all parts of it alike, which bibliolatry would make it; but in a 
graduated measure. The words of Jesus himself, as. far as 
they can be gathered from the Gospels, will occupy their 
rightful place of supremacy; while those of Paul will cease to 
bind the western mind in the logic of definite propositions, 
almost to the exclusion of the pure teaching of his Master. 
Baseless views of the word of God, as though it were coéxten- 
sive with the entire Scriptures, will not be gravely asserted 
by bishops and archbishops of the established church; but even 
the weakest will see that the word of God in the Bible is only 
that spiritual element which “finds me, and bears witness for 
itself that it has proceeded from a Holy Spirit ;” which reaches 
my inner self and meets a response there, touching the divine 
within only because it is itself divine; while the scriptural 
accessories surrounding it are the imperfect clothing in which 
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men of different ages and characteristics apprehended and 
wrapped it for conveyance to others—the perishable garments 
of imperishable truth, confounded by the unthinking, only 
because they have not eyes to discern the spiritual amid the 
the grossness of an objective world; and cannot emancipate 
themselves from the tyranny of a traditionalism which interest 
and association equally maintain. 





Arr. IV.—THE RUSSIAN VERSION OF THE 
CRIMEAN WAR. 


Défense de Sébastopol. Ouvrage Rédigé sous la Direction du 
Lieutenant-Général E. de Todleben, Aide-de-camp de S.M. 
YEmpereur. Tome I., Premiére Partie ; Tome II., Deuxiéme 
Partie. Saint Petersbourg: Imprimerie N. Thieblin et Cie. 
1863. 


THE nations which took part in the first great European war, | 
caused by the still unsettled Eastern question, seem resolved 
not to allow the world to be kept in ignorance of their exploits 
in that gigantic contest. Independently of the literature, if 
the term be permitted, which was produced by active brains 
and rapid pens during the continuance of the strife, a literature 
to which free England has contributed the larger share, the 
two imperial governments engaged, have each caused to be 
written official accounts of the war. The French Government 
was so eager to have the first word that the Emperor Napoleon 
commissioned M. de Bazancourt to collect materials for his 
compilation in the Crimea itself, and published it at once. 
Then came the magnificent Atias Historique et Topographique, 
and General Neil’s Journal of the Operations of the French 
Engineers ; together with other works of lesser note. All this 
time the Russian Government gave no sign. Colonel Anitch- 
koff published an indifferent narrative, and General eI 
it is understood, wrote a certain striking pamphlet on the battle 
of Inkerman. We, on our side, sent forth our sole official 
account, the Journal of the Engineers’ Operations before Sebas- 
topol, a dry colourless book, with due complement of statistics 
and plans. Our only ambitious book on the war is the un- 
finished production of Mr. Kinglake, which is very far from 
being official. All our other books, excellent as some of them 
are, come within the category of mémoires pour servir; and, 


indeed, Mr. Kinglake has imprinted such a peculiar character 
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on his work, that this also is regarded in some quarters as one 
among the many sources whence a judicially minded historian 
may draw materials for a sound and exhaustive history. It is 
at this stage that the famous engineer brings out his ample 
stores of extensive information. General Todleben’s Defence 
of Sebastopol comes in opportunely, we will not say to com- 
plete the body of evidence, but certainly to increase its bulk 
and add to its intrinsic value. When Mr. Kinglake has 
finished his labours, it will be almost possible, except for a 
writer fastidious on the subject of evidence, to compose an 
impartial narrative of this protracted and violent encounter 
between*Russia and the Western Powers. There are, we are 
aware, most important documents in existence, which have 
not fallen into the hands of Mr. Kinglake; but these also, we 
may reasonably assume, will some day see the light. 

The origin of General Todleben’s book is fully and clearly 
detailed in his preface. It is necessary to explain it, in order 
to possess the reader of its scope and character. 

The very circumstances of his position placed General 
Todleben in possession of much valuable information relating 
to the siege itself, and in 1856, with the aid of a comrade he 
arranged this in the form of a journal. Illness supervened and 
he travelled abroad, amusing his leisure by looking over his col- 
lected notes. He saw how technical and restricted was the 
work, and feeling that “the glory of the defence had become 
the property of the Russian people ” he resolved to enlarge the 
plan, and to make it embrace the whole history of the war. 
This resolve obliged him to seek assistance from other officers. 
He therefore laid a draft of his plan before the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, and through his interest, General Todleben obtained 
permission to select his co-labourers, and to have free access to 
state documents. In 1859, he formed what he calls a com- 
mission of officers, and allotted to each his task; and thus they 
became for the time, a sort of state historical department 
under the presidency of General Todleben. On examining the 
plans published in England and France he found that they 
were defective and erroneous, and that the Russian plans were 
in a similar state. Whereupon he had the ground surveyed 
afresh, and verified the drawings by personal inspection. It 
must be admitted that this is a truly imperial fashion of com- 
piling and composing history. The reader will remark for 
himself that it is strictly official: and bear the fact in mind. 
Finally, when half the work was done, in order to put the seal 
of its official character upon it, the aide-de-camp, General 
Milioutine, Minister of War, and “enlightened protector of 
military literature,” obtained from the Emperor Alexander the 
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means necessary for its publication—not only in Russian, but 
in French and German—with an atlas on that large scale so 
loved by military men. So much for the origin of the book. 

Its scope is almost indicated in that description. But to 

give the reader an ampler idea of that scope, we may add that 
the book, opening with a brief survey of the causes of the war, 
and a brief glance at the operations on the Danube, proceeds 
to sketch the military condition and position of Russia, her 
frontiers and her armaments, follows it up by an account of 
the forces of the allies, and then, after a lucid description of 
the Crimea, proceeds to give a detailed account of Sebastopol, 
up to the 13th of September; there the narrative of the cam- 
paign itself begins, and, in these published volumes, carries the 
splendid story forward to the middle of February 1855. 
Thus, it will be seen, the foundations are laid broad and deep 
to sustain the lofty edifice which Todleben is building up as a 
monument to his own renown, as well as that of the Russian 
army. 
Touching the character of the book, we have already said 
the most important word in styling it official. General 
Todleben, no doubt with the most complete sincerity, declares 
that his great object has been to produce a solid, truthful, 
impartial book, and tells us that he has spared no pains to 
verify his facts. Although he has not always succeeded, 
every page testifies, at least, to the assiduous labours of him- 
self and his friends, and to the honest spirit in which they 
have wrought. He may appear indeed to have gone some- 
what out of his way, when he assures his readers that he has 
trusted entirely to his own judgment, and has not given in to 
any extraneous influence, but the careful observer will see 
how natural such an assurance is, from one who, in the com- 
position and the publication of his work, had been so largely 
dependent upon official aid. The literary qualities of this 
history are respectable; the narrative is clear, methodical, 
compact, and forcible; and thus, in spite of its errors, the book 
takes rank at once among the books essential to the student of 
the campaign. 

General Todleben’s account of the origin of the war is not 
one which can meet with acceptance in this country. In effect, 
it has a strong resemblance, in one point at least, to the theory 
with which the name of Mr. Kinglake is identified, with this 
difference, that whereas Mr. Kinglake attributes the war 
mainly to the necessities of the Emperor of the French, General 
Todleben insists that the war was forced on Russia by both the 
Western Powers. But we remark that, while the Russian 
historian plainly sets forth the motives of England, he has 
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nothing to say of the motives of France beyond this, that 
France was directly interested in the question of the Holy 
Places; a question which he justly observes was, after all, 
“only a pretext used to dissemble the real motives of the con- 
flict.” This avoidance of any attempt to show why France 
helped to provoke and force on the war, implies that General 
Todleben did not feel at liberty to state the reason. His 
reticence, indeed, may be an oversight, but we are scarccly 
entitled to put that charitable construction upon it, in the face 
of the direct and repeated reference to the motives of England. 
The Russian version is this: Russia has a double policy. She 
is bound to extend her influence in the East, she is bound to 
consolidate the political importance which she has acquired in 
the great family of European states. This double duty is a 
consequence of her conquests in Turkey and Persia, and her 
spoliation of Poland. Her victories over the Turks by land 
and sea enabled her to take ground as the natural protector of 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan, and to push her influence 
in his Asiatic as well as his European provinces. The power 
she obtained as the fruit of the part she took in the wars with 
Napoleon, made her the head of the Holy Alliance, and the 
protectors of conservative principles in Europe—an absolu- 
tist policy which, it is confessed, was often detrimental to her 
own interests. Russia being in this proud position—protector 
of Christians in Turkey, upholder of despotism in Europe—she 
could not fail to irritate public opinion and incur its anger, by 
her exertions in the latter cause; and to arouse the jealousy 
of England by the exercise of that influence in the East of which 
the protectorate over the Christians was the outward sign. In 
Europe she put the finishing stroke to her unpopularity by 
lending Austria an army wherewith to crush the Hungarians— 
(politique de repression qui souleva définitivement contre les 
Russes lopinion publique en Europe). ‘The progress of British 
influence in Turkey, says our author, was first shown in the 
refusal of the Porte to deliver up the Hungarian and Polish 
refugees. Then the Western Powers began to meddle with the 
question of the protectorate of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, “a question, up to that moment, reserved exclusively for 
Russia!” Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, President of the 
French Republic, raised, in 1851, the question of the holy 
places. There were negociations; the Porte tried to satisfy 
both parties, and ended by injuring the interests of the Greek 
Church. “It was then that the Emperor Nicholas, believing 
that he could count on the support of the sovereigns engaged 
in the Holy Alliance, and principally on Austria—to whom he 
had lent such efficient assistance for the repression of the 
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Hungarian revolt, decided to send Prince. Menschikoff to 
Constantinople,” to demand, in a separate (and we may add 
secret) treaty the confirmation of the rights (falsely alleged by 
Russia to have been) secured by previous compacts. The 
demands of Prince Menschikoff were refused because (which is 
true) the Western Powers counselled resistance. Then the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg sent an ultimatum to the Porte, and 
“the refusal of that ultimatum led to the occupation of the 
principalities.” But then, says General Todleben, Russia 
only took them as a deposit; a material guarantee for that 
separate protectorate over twelve millions of the Sultan’s 
subjects which Russia had “a right to exact.” Europe was 
indignant (not only at the insolence of the Muscovite demand, 
be it remembered, but at the tortuous and double character of 
Russian diplomacy), and this seems to shock General Todleben. 
“ The Western Powers,” he writes, “ profiting by the irritation 
of the public mind, and the passions in arms against Russia, 
sought, by exciting them still more, to drag Russia on until 
she committed herself in the eyes of Europe;” their object 
being to exhaust her while they prepared for war, and framed 
plans for assailing her in her weakest point. Russia did commit 
herself ; the allied fleets were off Tenedos before the soldiers of 
Nicholas, in fulfilment of his threats, had crossed the Pruth; 
Austria tried to negociate, but the Porte refused to sign a note 
which had met with the approval of the four neutral Powers 
and of Russia, and audaciously introduced modifications (a 
piece of insolence which General Todleben does not tell us the 
subsequent angry admissions of Count Nesselrode on behalf of 
his master amply justified), This made it plain that England 
and France desired to light up the flames of war. Austria and 
Prussia might have frustrated them; but, alas, they too fell 
under the yoke of public opinion, and, at the last moment, 
Austria amazed the Czar by passing beyond the bounds of 
neutrality, and uttering threats—(a most painful experience 
for the Emperor of all the Russias, who, when he secretly 
asked England to divide with him the effects of the “ sick 
man,” said “when I speak of Russia, I speak of Austria 
as well; what suits one suits the other; our interests as 
regards Turkey are identical.”) But why need we go further 
with this account of the origin of the war? Its object, as the 
reader will see, is simply to represent Russia as engaged in a 
perfectly laudable, honourable, and just endeavour to make 
good her influence in Turkey; and to paint her as suddenly 
beset by the Western Powers and Public Opinion, and most 
shamefully hustled and goaded into the perpetration of acts 
which served as the pretexts for a war desired secretly by the 
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Western Powers, and openly, of course, by Public Opinion. 
Thus, it is Russia and not Turkey which figures as the injured 
party. Butso faras England is concerned, we may point with 
confidence to the record of our negociations for proof that it 
was not the Government of England which desired war; and 
that it was not our Government which had any hand in rousing 
the dreaded public opinion. Lord Aberdeen’s cabinet 
sought peace with a devotion which somewhat enraged the 
nation, and it was the national passion which finally impelled 
the government to go to war. So far as France is con- 
cerned, it is true she had no public opinion to sway her 
rulers, who did what they pleased; and what pleased them 
was to engage in a foreign war. But it is not true of 
England. The government of that day were neither desirous 
of nor prepared for war. How far they allowed themselves to 
become the prey of French diplomacy, this is not the place to 
discuss, nor is it necessary to re-open that question, because our 
author lays his indictment against both powers, and we only 
feel bound to insist that it 1s not true as regards England. 
There are few facts in history which can be more completely 
demonstrated than this, that the British Government sought 
by every honourable means to avoid a war against Russia, and 
entered upon it, when compelled, with reluctance and misgiv- 
ing. There were remote and powerful causes of the Crimean 
war acting independently of the will of men; but the imme- 
diate causes of a conflict which so materially helped to change 
the relations of the Powers to each other were the ungovern- 
able passions of the Emperor Nicholas, and the political neces- 
sities and far-sighted ambition of the Emperor Napoleon. 
Quitting the field of politics for that of war, we find in the 
preliminary pages of Todleben very unsatisfactory accounts 
of what passed on the Danube in 1853 and 1854. The troops 
of the Czar, 70,000 strong, had been four months established 
in the Principalities before the Turk declared war. Knowing 
that he could not invade Bulgaria with 70,000 men, and being 
anxious to calm the fears of Germany, Nicholas, with affected 
moderation, declared he would not cross the Danube. This 
gave the Turks a great advantage, because they could attack, 
and, if beaten retreat, without fear of the consequences, but 
it was an advantage derived, not from the moderation, but the 
necessities of the Czar. Omer Pasha was not slow to avail 
himself of the easy opportunity thus afforded him, to worry 
the enemy and accustom his soldiers to batile. The 70,000 
men holding the material guarantee were spread out in 
detachments from the mouth of the Pruth to the heart of 
Lesser Wallachia. Without great risk, therefore, Omer 
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Pasha could attach at any point; and at one or more points, 
by employing superior numbers, he was certain to be suc- 
cessful. General Todleben says that the Turkish commander 
intended to invade the Principalities, but there is not the least 
evidence that he intended to do more than carry on a frontier 
war, annoying to the Russians, and most useful, in a military 
and political sense,to Turkey. Todleben slurs over this petty 
warfare, and even transposes the incidents, small in themselves 
but important at the time. Thus, he writes, the Turks 
crossing the Danube on the 1st of November endeavoured 
to establish a “ base of operations” at Oltenitza. The Russians 
attacked them in their entrenchments and were repulsed ; but 
Omer Pasha, whose name by the way Todleben does not deign 
to mention, learning that Prince Gortschakoff was coming 
down with overwhelming forces, hurried over to his own side 
of the river. Persisting, he continues, in their intention to set 
foot on the left bank, the Turks did not delay to entrench 
themselves at Kalafat, opposite Widdin. Now what are the 
facts? Omer Pasha desired to establish himself at Kalafat 
because at that point be checked the progress of Russia 
towards Servia, and moreover, showed a front upon the flank 
of the Russian line of communications. On the 28th of Octo- 
ber he occupied Kalafat, and in order to draw attention from 
that side, and prevent a concentration of Russian troops west 
of the Aluta, he, on the lst of November, executed a very 
clever descent upon Oltenitza, where he repulsed a Russian 
assault, and for eleven days braved all the troops Prince Gort- 
schakoff could collect on the Bucharest road. During that 
period he rooted himself at Kalafat, the principal object he had 
in view. His withdrawal from Oltenitza, even, was caused 
more by the rains which had made it a pestiferous swamp, 
than by apprehension of the enemy. The Emperor Nicholas 
looked on these operations with an air of assumed contempt, 
but Count Nesselrode showed the depth of his master’s vexa- 
tion when he said that the Emperor would consent to no 
arrangement until his military superiority had been made mani- 
fest. As a brave and accomplished soldier, it would have been 
creditable to General Todleben had he recognised such merit 
as belongs to the Turkish commander for his clever conduct of 
his master’s affairs under the circumstances. Again, the Russian 
historian might have given a more candid account of the com- 
bat at Tschétate in January 1854. The Turks from Kalafat, 
under the orders of a Pole, swooped down upon a detachment 
occupying Tschétate, drove it out of the village, fronted and 
defeated a strong reinforcement, and then, as their duty was, 
retired to Kalafat. Todleben admits the defeat of the troops, 
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with the loss of 2,000 men, but claims the victory because the 
Turks abandoned two guns, and, as he asserts, sought refuge 
on the right bank of the Danube. Whether the Turks lost 
two guns, we do not know, but they did not cross the Danube. 
Moreover the combat produced decided effects on the mind of 
Prince Gortschakoff, for immediately after he abandoned the 
bulk of Lesser Wallachia. After these specimens of the mode 
in which Todleben sketches the war on the Danube in 1853-4, 
we are not surprised when we find the seige of Silistria 
subjected to similar treatment. War had now been declared 
on the part of the Western Powers, and their troops were 
assembling on the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, when the 
Emperor of Russia, having doubled the force in the Princi- 
palities, directed Prince Paskiewitch to invade Bulgaria. The 
first step in the campaign was necessarily the capture of 
Silistria, because that fortress stands on the flank of every 
possible line of operation in Bulgaria. 

Todleben’s account of the siege is simply this: At the end 
of April, Marshal Prince Paskiewitch began the siege by 
crossing the Danube. He did not invest the place, but attacked 
the eastern front. Three weeks elapsed before the trenches 
were opened on the 20th of May. On the 6th of June the 
glacis of the Arab Tabia was crowned. The Turks only made 
two sorties and were easily repelled. Then the Russians began 
to mine in order not to leave their troops inactive, “for the 
progress of the siege depended on the progress of negociations, 
which sometimes quickened and sometimes delayed its march.” 
Finally, Prince Gortschakoff was about to carry the Arab 
Tabia by storm, when a messenger from Prince Paskiewitch 
brought an order to raise the siege. In fact, Russia felt that 
Austria from the Banat and Transylvania commanded the 
whole line of operations, and fearing that she might break in 
upon that line if the siege were pressed, the Czar reluctantly 
ordered it to be raised. 

Now, we cannot help saying that this is a most meagre and 
vague account of a notable incident in the war. It is not in 
accordance with the unexceptionable testimony which we de- 
rive from the letters of those English officers who took part 
in the defence. That testimony clearly shows how much 
Todleben has ¢oncealed the facts, or how very little he was 
permitted to know. Far from dawdling before Silistria, and 
merely killing time by mining in the way described, we have 
the best authority for believing that Prince Paskiewitch, and 
when he and Schilders were wounded, Prince Gortschakoff, 
did their uttermost to capture the outworks on the eastern 
side, by shot and shell, by mines, by assaulting columns. As 
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Todleben does not inform us that Prince Paskiewitch and 
General Schilders were wounded, as he does not do justice, 
at least in this place, to Turkish valour, we cannot wonder 
that he does not even mention the names of Butler, Nasmyth, 
and Ballard. But as Silistria was not taken, when the Czar, 
wisely or not, most desired to possess it, we have a right to 
infer that he could not get it, and that one of the reasons why 
he could not get it was that the Turkish soldiers would not let 
his soldiers have it. ‘There was another reason, no doubt, and 
it is stated by General Todleben—the development of Austrian 
force, and the treaty of the 14th of June. General Todleben 
agrees with Mr. Kinglake in attributing the evacuation of the 
Principalities to the pressure of Austria. Prussia, he admits, 
was throughout acting in a Russian interest, and only went 
along with Austria in order to draw the latter away from the 
Western Powers. In fact, Prussia pretended only to oppose 
Russia, and Russia herself, to secure German neutrality, with- 
drew her forces to the left bank of the Pruth. Austrian troops 
took hold of the material guarantee, and the allies, making no 
secret of their design, resolved and prepared to strike a blow at 
Sebastopol. 

What then was the position of Russia at this time, that is in 
the summer of 1854? “ Russia,” answers General Todleben, 
“far from nourishing the ambitious designs attributed to her 
by her adversaries, and confident in her own strength, bad not 
made upon her frontiers any preparations either for attack or 
defence, when suddenly, and quite unforeseen by her, she was 
obliged to place herself in hostility to the greater number of the 
states of Europe.” That is England and France might draw 
to their side other governments, and Russia might be assailed 
from Tornea to the Caucasus. Not one point on this line could 
she leave without defence. Finland might be the theatre of 
war. To protect St. Petersburg, Russia had to keep a 
numerous army there, and could not trust to Cronstadt alone. 
The Baltic provinces might be invaded by an army from the 
sea. Poland alone offered a strong line of defence on the 
Vistula, and here, fearing no rupture with Prussia, but not 
quite so sure of Austria, the Czar collected a powerful army. 
Volhynia and Podolia might be invaded from Gallicia and the 
Principalities, and except at Kiew there was not a single fortress 
in this region capable of arresting the march of an army. 
Nor does this complete the account of the comparative defence- 
less and helpless condition of Russia. Except at Sebastopol 
there was not a place on the shores of the Black Sea of any 
great strength. Thus Russia was unprepared, taken at a dis- 


advantage, without fortresses, without roads, liable to be at- 
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tacked upon all sides at the same time. What a picture this 
is of the Russia of the Emperor Nicholas. If true, what a 
satire on his reign. But it is only true on the very violent 
supposition that all the rest of Europe assembled its armed 
men and its ships of war to fall upon every point of this vast 
frontier. Napoleon I. did collect the disposable forces of every 
state in Western Europe except England and Sweden, and 
Russia knows how he failed. General Todleben must know 
that without the cordial aid of Germany and Scandinavia, there 
can be no invasion of Finland much less the Baltic provinces, 
because an indecisive campaign would leave the armies of the 
Western Powers frozen in. No doubt Austria, England, 
France, and Turkey might undertake with some chance of 
success‘ an invasion of Southern Russia, but even there the 
chance would be a slight one. France and Germany might 
invade Poland, but no one knows better than the Russian his- 
torian how uniikely is such a combination. It was scarcely 
worth while to set forth the defenceless condition of Russia 
when, after all, she is only comparatively defenceless in the face 
of a possible, but by no means probable, coalition. 

But Russia, it 1s admitted, had one incontestable superiority 
over her enemies. She could recruit and maintain, at less cost 
than any power, an army numerous enough “to enable her to 
struggle with success against the combined forces of all her 
enemies.” Having that advantage, why try to make us believe 
in the military weakness of the Russian frontier? The fact is, 
that Russia is a country naturally vulnerable on very few 
points, and on those points, as in Poland, amply supplied with 
artificial defences; and in addition to what we will venture to 
call her inaccessibility, she is able, at little cost, to raise an 
army of unequalled strength. This is the confession of General 
Todleben. 

The grand total of the Russian army on the 13th of January 
1853, “ when she had made no preparations either for attack or 
defence,” was no less than 1,365,786 men. She had 678,201 
regular troops of all arms, actually under arms ; she had 212,433 
men, troops of reserve, all available at short notice; she had 
242,203 irregular troops; she had 144,937 men, forming a corps 
de garde for service in the interior of the empire; and 73,570 
men, who had no military organisation, but who stood on the 
strength of the army. But the Imperial government, which we 
are told had made no preparation, had actually in 1852, filled 
up the reserves of the 5th corps, and in the beginning of 1853, 
that is when the Czar was meditating the Menschikoff mission 
and tempting England through Sir Hamilton Seymour, had 
determined to place the whole of the Guards and the Line upon 
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a war footing. On the 13th of January 1854, the regular army 
had increased from 678,201 men, to 903,693, and the whole 
number of troops under arms, leaving out of the reckoning the 
whole of the gendarmes, corps de garde intérieure, and other local 
troops, was no less than 1,177,557 men. So much for want of 
preparation. In August, 1854, there were 207,091 men on the 
coasts of the Gulf of Finland, of whom 137,450 were in the 
government of St. Petersburg. There were 140,980 men in 
Poland and Lithuania; 298,963 men in Southern Russia and 
the Crimea, 181,870 being on the Danube, in Bessarabia, Podolia, 
Volhynia and Kiew. On the Asiatic frontier of Turkey there 
were 54,790 men. Thus, omitting the last-mentioned force, the 
Russian active army was in échelon from Finland to the Sea of 
Azof; and in great strength on all points. The Russian navy 
consisted of 512 ships, carrying 7,105 guns, and the number of 
seamen was 80,000. It was mainly a sailing fleet, and, except 
at Sebastopol, played no part in the war. 

Such was the condition of Russia in 1854. We need not 
enter into the account, on the whole correct and candid, which 
Todleben gives of the armies of Turkey, England, and France. 
Suffice it to say that he speaks in high terms of the excellent 
military qualities of the Turkish soldier ; looks with benevolent 
contempt on the utter absence of the foundations of military 
administration in the English army, while he praises our 
soldiers ; and styling France, a nation essentially warlike, shows 
how formidable she is, not only as regards the number of men 
she can dispose of, but as regards the perfection of the material 
organisation of her army. On the whole, he considers that 
relatively the allies had the advantage over Russia on land, and 
absolutely at sea. The superiority of the allies at sea is indis- 
putable. But on land, while Russia had actually 650,000 men 
in arms and in line, between the Baltic and the Sea of Azof; 
the whole of the troops of the three allies, in all parts of the 
world, did not exceed 780,000 men, and while Russia could 
dispose of 700,000 men in the South only, 200,000 was the 
utmost the allies could make use of, and of these very little 
over one-third were English and French, The relative infe- 
riority of Russia on land can only be admitted on the supposi- 
tion that the absolute superiority of the allies at sea, more than 
compensated for their absolute inferiority in point of numbers 
on land. 

The allies after the retreat of the Russians, proclaimed on 
the house tops to all the world, their intention to invade the 
Crimea, and raze the “standing menace ” to the independence 
of Turkey. But the Czar did not give them credit for so 
much audacity. Few, therefore, were the preparations for 
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defence in the Crimea. There were not, sailors included, more 


than 70,000 men in the peninsula. The revelations of Todleben 
prove that the information obtained by Omer Pasha and the 
Duke of Newcastle was correct. 

At the opening of the war the seaward defences of Sebasto- 
pol had been completed. They consisted of eleven batteries, 
five in masonry, with casemates for the ordnance, and the rest 
in earth; so that a fleet, trying to force the port, would be 
exposed to the fire of five successive lines of guns which swept 
the approaches, the mouth of the harbour, and its central parts, 
raking and flanking and fronting ships which had the temerity 
to enter its jaws. In 1854 farther measures were adopted 
to defend the port. The fleet was divided into two squadrons, 
and so disposed that its fires crossed. Old ships were in 
addition used as floating batteries; fire ships were prepared, 
and booms. stretched across the mouth of the habour. Although 
it was difficult to suppose that the port could be forced, the 
gallant Admiral Nachimoff, Todleben tells us, and other ex- 
perienced sailors, thought such an enterprise might succeed. 
At the same time Prince Menschikoff established a system of 
semaphores, and Cossack patrols; and in the spring he built 
two new batteries on the north side, one to cover the right 
rear of Fort Constantine, the other to support it, and command 
with its fire the mouth of the Belbek. These came to be known 
to us as the Telegraph and the Wasp batteries. So that by the 
13th of May the coast defences mounted 610 guns, 571 looking 
on the water, and thirty-nine towards the land. 

It had been intended to raise on the land faces, both north 
and south, equally formidable defensive lines. The Emperor 
Nicholas had himself inspected the plans and modified them on 
the spot. But on the 14th of September 1854, these plans 
had been only very partially executed ; and the comparatively 
frail landward defences of Sebastopol coupled with the weak- 
ness of the force in the peninsula forms the justification for the 
attempt of the allies to carry the place by a coup de main. 
Without entering into details which would not be understood 
without plans, we may say in general terms that the greatest 
pains had been bestowed on the western front, while the eastern 
front was mare open, but that the ground had been long and 
minutely studied for many years, and further that the system 
of defence adopted in face of the enemy had already been, as it 
were, sketched in at every point. The four bastions on the 
west and south were partially made, supported by fortified 
barracks, and connected by barricades of loose stone and crene- 
lated walls. The four bastions designed for the eastern front 
had also been begun in some shape, together with several flank- 
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ing batteries. These works were armed with 145 guns; but 
they were comparatively of small calibre; “ there was scarcely 
any point of the ground in front upon which the fire of more 
than three or four pieces could be concentrated ; and there were 
many dead spaces near the batteries.” The Fort on the north 
was a regular polygon, dating from 1805, imperfect and badly 
placed according to’ our author. It was improved by Prince 
Menschikoff, and mounted forty-seven guns. But we shall 
have to speak of it again, and consider its share on the 25th of 
September. 

The number of troops in the Crimea on the 13th, consisted 
of 51,000 men, 12,000 being near Kertch, and the remainder 
between Sebastopol and Simpheropol. There were 18,000 
sailors, and 4,000 men, partly sailors, partly workmen, and 
partly artillery men. The actual number doing duty in the 
lines was 1,612, a force which could be raised to 4,000. But in 
reckoning up the forces available for the defence of Sebastopol, 
it is not quite candid to omit the sailors on shipboard, and say 
that the garrison consisted of only 4,000 at the utmost. The 
number of heavy guns in Sebastopol was prodigious. Beside 
those mounted on the works, there were 931 pieces in the 
depdts, 1,908 on board ship, and 1,944 declared by our author 
to be useless trophies and obsolete pieces of ordnance; giving 
a gross reserve of 4,783, or, leaving out the useless ordnance, 
2,839 guns. In projectiles this vast arsenal was not so well 
provided, the available store being 591,445, and in the 
magazines there was powder for 325,000, discharges. Badly 
off for tools, having only sufficient “in the depdts” for 200 
men, but having in addition a battalion of Sappers well provided, 
the deficiency was made up by seizing all the tools in the 
town and in the neighbouring villages. General Todleben tells 
us that he was short of materials of construction, but he at once 
adds that he found the depdts of the fleet a fruitful and in- 
exhaustible source. The troops were provisioned for four 
months, and the fleet for seven; but it is worth remarking that 
every depdt in the Crimea, except Karasou and Simpheropol 
was within reach of the allies; the largest of all, except 
Sebastopol, being Kertch. As usual, the medical and hospital 
arrangements were very meagre; but it should be observed 
that the Czar never anticipated that he would have to provide 
for tens of thousands of wounded men in Sebastopol. 

The Russian commander and his master had become con- 
vinced that the allies would not invade the Crimea in 1854. 
Judge then of the surprise of Prince Menschikoff when, at ten 
in the morning of the 13th of September, he saw from Sebas- 
topol, low down on the north-western horizon dense clouds of 
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smoke indicating the presence of a host of steamers? Two 
hours later the telegraph intimated that the ships were in- 
creasing, nearly a hundred had been counted. Finally, up rode 


a Cossack with the news that the hostile ships were so nume=- 


rous “ it was impossible to count them.” Here then were the 
allies, they were off the coast, they would soon be ashore. 
What was Prince Menschikoff to do? Reasoning on the 


alternative plans he might adopt, General Todleben seems to 


decide that Prince Menschikoff was justified in not resisting 
the debarkation, and in taking up a position on the Alma.. 
He does not discuss a third plan, held by high military 
authority to be the most effective, that of leaving open the 
road to Sebastopol and taking up a position on its eastern flank. 
By so doing, Prince Menschikoff would have preserved his 
communications with Perekop and Odessa. Had the allies 
sought him to fight, they must have left the protection of the 
sea; and had they continued to move towards Sebastopol he 
could have followed, and placed them between his army and 
the northern lines. But few will be of opinion that the allies 
would have disregarded a Russian army strong in cavalry, 
and have boldly stepped along towards the Belbek. Prince 
Menschikoff with his back to Batchi-serai and his front towards 
the sea, would have been more formidable than Prince Men- 
schikoff with his back to Sebastopol, and his front towards the 
Alma. In the latter case the allies knew what to do; in the 
former there would have been trouble in the Council of War. 

But Prince Menschikoff adopted a course which saved the 
allies from this trouble, and it may be from dissension. He 
brought up every man he could lay hands on to the fine position 
south of the Alma, one full regiment having arrived on the 
ground on the morning of the fight. But if it was a strong 
position it was too extensive to be adequately occupied by the 
Prince’s army, and the Prince himself, with a blind confidence 
in steep cliffs and open commanding s!opes had not done all he 
might have done to adapt its natural advantages to his limited 
means. (General Todleben, however, describes and narrates, he 
does not criticise, and from his pages you may infer, but you 
cannot learn directly, that Prince Menschikoff committed any 
faults. The attack of the allies soon developed the weak points 
of the defence. 

To fill the position, Prince Menschikoff, according to 
General Todleben, had a force of 33,600 men, whereof 3,600 
were cavalry, and 96 guns. One may well despair of exact 
truth in all that relates to numbers present at a battle. The 
French estimate of the Russian army is 43,000 men, and 108 
guns. Mr. Kinglake, approximating to the French, fixes the 
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number at 39,000 men, whereof 3,400 were cavalry and 106 
guns. Now, how is it that there are these discrepancies? The 
explanation is simple. General Todleben, although he does not 
say so, manifestly arrives at his total by fixing on 650 men as 
the average strength of a battalion; the basis of the French 
calculation (Atlas Historique) is avowedly 800 men per bat- 
talion; Mr. Kinglake again takes 750. Clearly the French 
have taken the highest, and the Russian the lowest probable 
figure. Properly each battalion should have been 1000 strong. 
How near were they to the normal strength? General 
Todleben, when describing the rear guard, which covered the 
retreat of the Russians from the Katcha to the Belbek, says 
it was composed of the Borodino and Volhynia regiments, 
6,500 strong, that is at the rate of more than 800 per battalion, 
after the battle. So with regard to the guns. Mr. Kinglake 
and the French have assumed that each battery had its 
normal complement of guns. But, in a return, as we should 
call it, printed by Todleben, we find that there were three 
batteries of twelve, two of ten, and five of eight guns each; 
and he says nothing of heavy guns not field artillery. In 
regard to the cavalry, the three estimates differ also: Russian 
3,600; French 2,700; Mr. Kinglake 3,400. The Russian 
total, we are bold to assume, is a misprint for 3,000, which is 
a little less than the actual normal strength of sixteen squadrons 
and eleven sotnias, that is, 1,920+1,100, for unless the sot- 
nias were more than 100 each we cannot obtain the figures 
3,600 or 3,400. The French have fixed the squadron and the 
sotnia alike at 100 men. Mr. Kinglake does not tell us how 
he arrived at the figures 3,400, 

But it is not only in regard to the numbers that there are 
discrepances. No two accounts agree exactly as to the mode 
in which the troops were placed. Mr. Kinglake disposes of 
Prince Menschikoff’s battalions in a manner different from the 
French, and in a greater degree from Todleben. For instance, 
the Russian right he places farther from the river. The 
French and Todleben throw the Russian right forward, making 
the line conform to the bend of the river. Mr. Kinglake says 
he drew much of his knowledge from the observation of our 
officers, and that his description applies only to the time when 
the battle was going on. But this does not mend the matter, 
for one of Mr. Kinglake’s plans corresponds in point of time 
with the Russian, and in the latter there are eight battalions 
close above the river on the extreme right. Nevertheless, we 
are of opinion that Mr. Kinglake is right and General Todleben 
wrong, because there is no evidence of any infantry fight 
between the extreme left of the Light Division and any 
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Russian battalions, because the battalions we refer to are 
placed directly in the path of Buller’s brigade, and because 
it is incredible that they would have retired without resisting 
the passage of the river, when, by fighting stoutly on that 
flank, they would have paralysed the attack of the Light 
Division on the weak entrenchments (so absurdly called “ the 
Great Redoubt”) thrown up to protect the heavy battery 
on the bastion-like spur of the Kourgané hill. In the earlier 
plans of the battle, both French and Russian, the right is 
held back upon the hills in right rear of the entrenched 
battery. This may be held a small matter, but we want 
to show that implicit confidence cannot be reposed in these 
later official plans. 

In his description of the disposition of the troops, in other 
respects, Todleben fully confirms the statements of Mr. King- 
lake. The bulk of the Russian army and the bulk of its artil- 
lery was planted on that part of the position fronted by our 
troops. ‘The Russian left was weakly manned; the strength 
lay in the centre and right. The left soon became still weaker, 
for the fire of the shipping soon cleared the slopes above Alma- 
tamak. And here again we have a singular confirmation of 
Mr. Kinglake. He has been criticised fiercely for saying that 
Bosquet mounted the cliffs without opposition, and that his 
skirmishers fired steadily—at nothing. But the fact is literally 
so. General Todleben tells us that the first Russian troops to 
open fire were a battalion of the regiment of Minsk, posted on 
the extreme left in the village of Akles, and that these opened 
fire on the Zouaves when the latter had crowned the heights. 
In short, when Bosquet reached the top of the cliffs, the plateau 
near him was bare of troops. There were none except this 
battalion which, frightened at being so far from support, threw 
out skirmishers, and began to retire inland. 

If we accept General Todleben’s account of the battle of 
the Alma as accurate in all that regards the movements of the 
Russians, in most that relates to our own troops it is flagrantly 
wrong. Perhaps, if our government had published an official 
version illustrated by maps and plans, General Todleben would 
have drawn his facts from that. But for the English history 
of this battle he is indebted, apparently, to the Letters from 
Head Quarters, by Colonel Calthorpe, letters written at the 
moment, but full of errors, as all letters of the kind must be. 
He has neglected every other English authority, Lord Raglan’s 
despatches excepted, and consequently, what is not Russian in 
his description of our share, is mainly French. This explains 
the numerous errors in his history, and some of the errors in 


his plans. 
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Having premised this, let us condense his account of the 
battle. At the outset he adopts the inaccurate statement 
of the Atlas Historique that the English undertook to turn 
the Russian right. That such a plan was contemplated by 
Marshal St. Arnaud, is unquestionable, that it was rejected by 
Lord Raglan is likewise demonstrated by Mr. Kinglake, on the 
authority of a general officer present at the interview between 
the two commanders on the morning of the 20th; that the plan 
was absurd, will be plain to all who study the field from a 
military point of view. For what could be more opposed to the 
principles of war than the division of an army into three separate 
fragments; the right separated from the centre by the cliffs, 
the centre isolated in the valley, and the left sent off several 
miles to the eastward on a flank march exposed to the attacks 
of 3,000 horsemen. We may be certain that Lord Raglan 
would not adopt such a plan. To return to Todleben’s 
version. 

At half-past twelve Bosquet sent the Zouaves up the 
wagon road from Almatamak to the plateau. They were un- 
opposed until they reached the crest and were over it, when the 
astonished Minsk battalion opened fire from Akles and began 
to retreat. D’Autemmarre followed the Zouaves with the rest 
of his brigade, while Bouat and the Turks crossed the Alma 
at its mouth. At this time, that is about one o’clock, General 
Kiriakoff had drawn back his battalions towards the Telegraph 
out of reach of the fire from the sea. Seeing Bosquet on the 
plateau, Prince Menschikoff brought up the Moscow regiment, 
and two batteries to oppose him, and these, having joined the 
Minsk battalion, contended vainly with the French, whose twelve 
Napoleon guns were too much for the twenty Russian pieces, and 
whose rifles soon slew or wounded two score gunners. Where- 
upon Menschikoff sent for the rest of the Minsk regiment, three 
more batteries or twenty-four guns, and four squadrons of horse. 
Even with these he could not pitch Bosquet over the cliffs. 
But now, soon after one o’clock, Canrobert entered into action, 
sending skirmishers into the vineyards, and getting batteries 
into position. After half an hour’s fight the Russian skir- 
mishers retired, having no more ammunition, and then Can- 
robert crossed the river, and climbed the heights unopposed, and 
Prince Napoleon began to do the same. The English now 
deployed in line two deep, within range of the heavy Russian 
artillery, and their riflemen were hotly skirmishing about 
Bourliouk. Canrobert had no guns, his batteries having had to 
take the Almatamak road. The Russians faced him boldly, 
Menschikoff with Moscow and Minsk, and Kiriakoff with his 
battalions near the Telegraph, and fairly stopped him. Then 
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Bosquet sent two batteries, and St. Arnaud d’Aurelle’s 
brigade, to the assistance of Canrobert, and Prince Napoleon 
began to move up the heights. Whereupon the Russians, 
horribly cut up by cannon shot and musketry, fell back upon 
the Telegraph. “ At length the left wing, halting at the 
Telegraph, opposed a last resistance to the French, and it was 
only after an obstinate struggle that the Russians were forced 
to give way before an enormous superiority of numbers. The 
Telegraph hill, the highest point in our centre, was occupied 
by the French, who there planted the tricolor.” ‘They were 
about to advance in pursuit, when they were daunted by four 
squadrons of Hussars, and they halted and reformed their lines. 
“ Thus,” writes Todleben, “ while the right wing of our army 
was yet engaged in an obstinate struggle, in which the efforts 
of the English were frustrated by the courage and firmness of 
our troops, the fight on the left wing had already come to an 
end.” 

Now for our share in the battle, according to Todleben. 
Having received the news that Prince Napoleon had crossed the 
river, Lord Raglan directed our line to advance. At this time 
Canrobert was on, and Prince Napoleon was ascending, the 
heights. When the English were approaching the bridge, the 
batteries on the Sebastopol road and the Borodino regiment 
opened fire. ‘ Codrington” moved towards the bridge, but 
roughly smitten, fell back in confusion, and sought refuge behind 
Bourliouk, while the Rifles remained in front inflicting great 
losses on the Russians. “ After a certain time” (sic), two 
British guns crossed the Alma, and getting on a spur of the hills, 
struck the flank of the Sebastopol road batteries, and obliged 
them to retire. The Borodino regiment followed Kiriakoff, now 
represented to us as in full retreat towards the Katcha, and the 
falling away of these troops and guns made the passage of “ the 
bridge ” moreeasy. The Duke of Cambridge and Sir De Lacy 
Evans began to cross the river. Sir George Brown’s troops 
also crossed, and attacked the Kazan regiment and the en- 
trenched battery. Thereupon Prince Gortschakoff sent the 
Kazan regiment against Brown, and Brown and his men fell 
back before the Russian bayonets, but kept up such a fire 
with their rifles as obliged Kazan to retire upon the entrench- 
ment. After them came the 23rd regiment, and seeing the 
English so close, the Russians withdrew the guns from the 
battery, all but two, and the English immediately occupied it. 
But now the Wladimir regiment came down; their bayonets 
were irresistible, and the English fled to the river. At this 
time the French were in possession of the Telegraph, and Kiria- 
koff was on his way to the Katcha, The English, not to be 
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beaten, resolved on another attack. Lord Raglan ordered the 
Duke of Cambridge and Sir De Lacy Evans to attack the 
entrenchment, and Brown, supported by Pennefather, advanced 
afresh. A cloud of skirmishers swept off the greater part of 
the Russian officers, but Gortschakoff and Kvetzinski would 
not budge. On the contrary, they led the Wladimir regiment 
in a charge with the bayonet, and at the sight thereof “ the 
British battalions fell into confusion and began to run away ; ” 
when all of a sudden twenty-three French guns opened on the 
flank of the Wladimirs, and the British “ emboldened ” by this, 
re-opened fire. Nevertheless the Russians stood their ground 
for twenty minutes. Assailed in front by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and Evans and Brown, threatened on the right by Sir 
Colin Campbell, smashed by the fire of twenty-three French 
guns on the left, having lost forty-eight officers and 1,300 
men, yet the Wladimir regiment, or what remained of it, 
would not go. At length Prince Menschikoff, fearing its 
retreat would be cut off, ordered it to go, and it went 
accordingly. But the:Russians showed a determined front, and 
the enemy dared not pursue. 

To refute this version point by point would occupy more 
space than we have at our command. But it is necessary to 
make a few comments thereon. By two o’clock, as near as we 
can calculate, the French had placed about 25,000 men on the 
south side of the Alma, partly on the plateau and partly on the 
northern slopes. But they were in disjointed masses, Bouat 
and the Turks near the sea; Bosquet above Almatamak ; 
Canrobert and Prince Napoleon under the Telegraph hill; and 
of these Bosquet’s troops alone were supported by artillery. 
So far they had alarmed and astonished Prince Menschikoff, 
and to strengthen his left he reinforced it by seven fresh 
battalions and several batteries. Up to this time the action 
had been limited to the march of troops, and a fire of artillery 
and rifles. It is plain from all the accounts that the French 
battle was stationary, for Bosquet alone was aided by guns, 
yet even with his twelve pieces he was too weak in infantry 
to move forward. 

Now the English army was sent forward, in answer, as it 
appears, to urgent appeals for help. The proper time for it to 
advance would have been when the French onset had crushed 
the Russian left, and made the right and centre fear for its 
safety. But the French divisions were so parcelled out, and, 
owing“ to the roughness of the ground, so deficient in guns, 
that they could not accomplish the main object of the flank 
movement. Therefore, it seems, the English went forward. 
The Light Division forded the stream directly in its front. 
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“Codrington” never was anywhere near “ the bridge,” and 
therefore did not “advance upon it,” nor when assailed by 
musketry and cannon, run away and “seek refuge behind the 
village of Bourliouk.” The Light Division went over the river 
above the bridge, and climbing the left bank, went in a crowd 
straight at the intrenched battery, drove off the infantry, 
frightened away the artillery, and carried the work. Four 
regiments of the Second Division forded the river below the 
bridge, and it was their fire, not that of Codrington, which 
reached the gunners on the Sebastopol road. Then the “two 
guns” mentioned by Todleben placed by Lord Raglan on 
a knoll in the heart of the Russian position, enfiladed the road 
batteries and forced them to retire. Whereupon Evans climbed 
the left bank, and his regiments, bringing up their right shoul- 
ders, closed upon the right of the 7th Fusiliers, engaged so a 
with the two left Kazan battalions. By this time the Frenc 
had got up guns to support their divisions on the heights, but 
at the moment when the Light Division, or rather part of it, 
was still in the entrenched battery, and while Turner’s guns 
were firing from the knoll, the French were still fronted by 
the great oblong mass formed by the Moscow and Minsk regi- 
ments. Now, however, the Wladimir regiment did expel the 
Light Division, which in its rush down the slope, broke the 
Fusilier Guards. But the Grenadiers and the Coldstreams 
continuing their course, and not flying before the Wladimir 
regiment as described by Todleben, eventually, aided by the 
movement of the Highland brigade and the Second Division, 
and the fire of our own batteries, forced the whole of the right 
and centre to retreat. It is simply not true to write that the 
Wladimir regiment, or any other body of troops, opposed to the 
British, suffered from the flank fire of any French batteries. 
The cannon shots which worried them came from the guns on 
the knoll, and the artillery brought over the river to support 
Evans. General Todleben shows too great an ignorance even 
of the composition of the English army, and his plans show too 
great an ignorance of their movements, to admit of his being an 
authority for anything they did. He mixes and confounds 
together troops and generals and movements, and hence his 
plans and his narrative of the battle of the Alma swarm with 
errors, from which a little patient investigation would have 
saved him. 

Now come the "questions, at what time in the action did 
the French take the Telegraph, and was there any “ lutte 
acharnée” there? General Todleben says that the French 
had already occupied the Telegraph hill when the Wladimir 
regiment drove the Light Division outof the entrenched battery. 
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We cannot believe this to be correct, for it was about the time 
when the Light Division were expelled that the French 
aide-de-camp, who sought out Lord Raglan on the knoll, 
complained that the French troops were in the presence of eight 
battalions, clearly showing that, at that moment, the Minsk 
and Moscow regiments had not withdrawn. Mr. Kinglake also 
shows in a note, that the advance of the French towards the 
Telegraph was coincident with the advance of the Guards upon 
the entrenched battery. As to whether there was any fight 
about the Telegraph like that described by M. de Bazancourt, 
on. the whole we are disposed to believe that there was none. 
No writer except M. de Bazancourt has been able to describe 
it. No one can tell us what Russian corps were engaged in it. 
We have seen how Todleben dwells upon the conduct of the 
Kazan and Wladimir battalions, but he does not even mention 
the names, much more the actions of the troops said to have 
fought so fiercely at the Telegraph. He contents himself with 
a vague phrase—“ lutte acharnée.” He says nothing of 
“ hoarrahs ” or bayonets. He does not even tell us whether 
the fight was one of musketry or cannon, and he actually 
makes the victorious troops halt at the sight of four squadrons 
of horse! Moreover, if, when the Light Division was hurrying 
to the river, the French were in the forward position they 
occupy on French and Russian maps, how is it that Marshal 
St. Arnaud did not continue his flank attack, and simulta- 
neously with our onslaught in front, shatter in pieces the 
whole Russian army? The dilemma is this: either the 
French were not so forward, and had not developed their 
strength until our troops had stormed the right and centre, or 
they were so forward, and in that case missed a great oppor- 
. tunity for making the Alma a decisive defeat, decisive of the 
campaign. The compilers of the French plans seem so sen- 
sible of this, that, contrary to what we believe to be the fact, 
they make half the Russian army retreat towards Batchi-serai, 
whereas the whole fell back upon the Katcha, and Sebas- 
topol. 
The truth seems to be that the French attack, which 
should have been decisive, was, from whatever cause or causes, 
not made with compactness and vigour; that to remedy the 
comparative failure, the English were obliged to assail more 
than half the Russian army solidly established, instead of half 
that army with 28,000 French and Turks overhanging their 
left flank; that by the time the French force produced its 
effect, the English had carried the position in their front, and 
that the right and centre of the Russians were able to make 
good their retreat, and even show a bold front on the next 
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range of hills, and then vanish unmolested, because the French 
were not forward enough to molest them. 

The Russians lost 5,709 men, of whom, it is admitted, 
3,121 fell in the front of our troops; but this number cannot 
be correct, as it does not include the loss of the Borodino 
regiment. General Todleben attributes the loss of the battle 
partly to tardy opposition made to Bosquet and partly to the 
early retrograde movements of Kiriakoff’s troops, but mainly 
to the superior armament and superior tactics of the allies. 
The Russian troops were too heavy and slow and precise— 
too over-trained, in fact. But General Todleben might have 
made all these admissions without advancing the novel 
doctrine that our soldiers gave way before the charge of 
the Russians in order to evade the shock, and shoot them 
down at long range. The fact is that his columns could not 
make head against the fire of our lines. They could only 
stand until they could stand no longer. 

We have been led to say so much about the battle of the 
Alma, because it is the only part of the Russiar narrative 
which can be compared with Mr. Kinglake’s book; and we 
arrive at the conclusion that General Todleben’s story does not 
seriously upset that of the English historian on any point of 
vital moment; whether as to the share of the English and 
French in gaining the battle, or as to the bearing of the 
Russians.* But while, after very deliberate investigation—not 
for the first time—of the evidence, we express adherence to the 
general correctness of Mr. Kinglake’s story, we must also take 
leave to object to his mode of telling it. His marked animus 
against our allies makes us doubt his judgment ; his excessive 
prolixity tends to bewilder the mind; his tricks of style, his 
pretty-looking phrases, and his ceaseless affectations offend 
against good taste. There is too little of the historian, 
especially of the military historian visible, and too much of the 
stinging pamphleteer. In reading his pages we never lose 
sight of the author, pondering over barbed epithets, polishing 
dainty sentences, and pausing to consider how he will look, 
when, in his spangled and flowing robes, he steps before the 
public. And this is all the more to be regretted, because he is 
so evidently animated by a desire to arrive at the truth, and 
has had such ample means at his command, out of which to 
compose a clear, truthful, and heroic story. In his story of 


* We should, however, remark in passing, that Mr. Kinglake relies upon 
the testimony of General Kiriakoff, whereas General Todleben, not in 
express words, but in effect, rejects the testimony of Kiriakoff altogether, 
and treats him with contempt. 
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the Alma the truth, as far as we can make out, is there, but 
there is something there besides, something out of place; the 
personality of Mr. Kinglake, which projects a distorting shadow 
over the whole narrative. 

We now follow General Todleben into a part of the story 
upon which Mr. Kinglake will enter in his forthcoming 
volumes. We approach at once the interesting question, 
the means of defence at Sebastopol after the battle of the 
Alma. 

The last words of Mr. Kinglake’s second volume are that 
the battle of the Alma not only established the allies as the 
invaders of a province of Russia—‘ it did more: upon condi- 
tion that they would lay instant hands on the prize it gave 
them Sebastopol.” Those words express exactly the opinion 
of General Todleben. The host of the Western Powers had 
come up from the Black Sea as suddenly and as destructively 
as one of its own fierce tempests. The Russian army had 
been struck and shattered. On the night of the battle it 
reached the Belbek, and the next day, fearful of being driven 
in upon the northern lines, Prince Menschikoff sought shelter 
and rest on the south of the town. He at once ordered 
Korniloff to bar the entrance to the roadstoad by sinking his 
oldest ships, and to send their crews to garrison the northern 
lines. Korniloff demurred. He wanted to fight. He called 
a council of admirals and proposed to sail out, fall upon the 
allied fleet in its anchorage, and, if beaten, then to run along- 
side the enemy and blow up his ships and theirs. This wild 
project was rejected by the admirals and by Prince Menschikoff. 
Five ships of the line and two frigates were sunk, and 
the rest of the fleet so disposed as to bring their broadsides 
to bear on the north side. Then Prince Menschikoff, again 
fearful of being cut off from Simpheropol, withdrew the 
bulk of his army from the south side, and marched them 
by the heights of Mackenzie upon Batchi-serai, perhaps the 
wisest thing he did during the time he held command in the 
Crimea. The allies appeared south of the Belbek on the 24th, 
but, instead of attacking the northern lines, on the 25th they 
were seen making for the Mackenzie heights with the evident 
design of crossing the Tchernaya and approaching the south 
side. The alarm for the safety of the northern lines was now 
felt for the safety of the southern lines; how great that alarm 
was, says Todleben, it would be difficult to describe. But as 
the allies did not assail the north neither did they attack the 
south ; but sat down before it, and to the great joy of the 
defenders, began to use the pick and spade, and undertake 
the labours of a siege. Prince Menschikoft brought back his 
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army to Sebastopol, and ten days after the battle of the Alma 
the hopes of the Russians were once more high. 

Thus, General Todleben contends first, that the northern 
works might have been carried by a bold and skilful attack ; 
next, that when the allies relinquished this chance, and swept 
over the Mackenzie ridge to Balaklava, the south side was so 
weak that it must have fallen had “ the allies attacked imme- 
diately after the passage of the Tchernaya.” 

As to the first contention. When Prince Menschikoff col- 
lected an army on the Alma he left for the defence of Sebas- 
topol, according to our author, only eighi battalions of inferior 
troops, to which were added four more drawn from the ships, 
in all, perhaps, 7,000 or 8,000 men. When he quitted Sebas- 
topol after his defeat he left behind, including the battalions of 
sailors sent ashore, a force of 23,000 men. It is quite true 
that General Todleben (p. 221, part i.) states that the 
force at Sebastopol was about 16,569 men; but the careful 
reader notes that further on (p. 253) he gives a full account 
of the force, and finds that he must add to the total before 
given no fewer than 6,500 men. When therefore the allies 
appeared on the Belbek there were 23,000 men available 
for the defence of the place. Now as to the condition of the 
works. Between the 14th and 24th of September, General 
Todleben, then a lieutenant-colonel, just a month in Sebas- 
topol and newly charged with a great duty, began to im- 
prove both the northern and southern lines. In ten days he 
had constructed two batteries on the cliffs, west of the north 
fort, armed with fourteen 24-pounders to keep off the 
ships, whose fire might have reached the north fort itself; 
and he connected those two batteries with the fort by trenches. 
He increased the thickness of the parapet of that work, and 
added a banquette, but the old walls of the scarp were so 
out of repair that on the western side a part of them gave 
way and filled up the ditch; “thus making a practicable 
breach at the moment the allies were within sight,” but a 
breach, he should have added, under the guns of the land 
faces of the Constantine and Cliff batteries. On the right 
of the fort, united with it by a trench, he built a work for 
twelve guns, eight of which looked to the north, the remainder 
being placed on the flanks. Every available rampart and 
trench had been prepared for musketry. But the north 
fort proper could only bring twelve guns to bear upon the 
approaches, and on the whole of what we have called the 
northern lines, only twenty-nine guns could play upon an 
advancing enemy. In these works there were 11,350 men. 
The enemy came, looked, and at the moment when Korniloff 
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and Todleben were expecting an assault, that enemy vanished 
into the thick woods which covered the rugged hills above 
Inkerman. 

Genera! Todleben says, that at this very moment the situa- 
tion of the garrison was hopeless. If the allies had attacked 
the position on either flank, supported by the fire of the fleet, 
they must have taken it. If they had marched against the 
right they would have been harrassed by the fire of seven guns 
at long range, but as they approached the fort the slopes would 
have covered them until they might have dashed into the ditch. 
Advancing along the plateau against the north face of the fort 
six guns would have smitten them down all the way. On the left 
the fire of the fleet might have quite swept away the cliff bat- 
teries, and then, molested only by the fire of three guns, and a 
little musketry, the allies might have dashed into the place. 
This is an inviting picture. Todleben admits, of course, that 
the allies could not know all these details, but the sting of his 
commentary lies in this—that they did not attempt to find them 
out. We confess ourselves unable to determine, from Todleben’s 
triumphant demonstration, whether he means that the northern 
lines could have been taken by infantry and field guns alone, or 
whether he contemplated some rapid battering operations with 
siege guns. This is the weak point in his commentary. But the 
mot dénigme, the explanation of the flank march which so asto- 
nished Todleben and Korniloff, the reason why no reconnaissance 
of the northern lines was made, is perhaps to be found in the fact 
that Lord Raglan, when still encamped at Kamishli, contemplated 
the flank march to the south, and wrote home that he thought it 
would be necessary. (Adye’s Review of the Crimean War, 
p- 66.) Certain it is that on the day after the Alma, Sir John 
Burgoyne put in a memorandum setting forth the superior mili- 
tary advantages of an attack on the south side. When, therefore, 
the allies had crossed the Belbek, what they first decided was 
whether they should make this flank march on Balaklava, and 
deciding in the affirmative, they were spared the trouble of 
ascertaining whether these northern lines were “ unattackable ” 
or not. So, if Todleben’s account be true, they missed a 
chance ; but had they seized it, and carried the lines,‘and with 
them the coast batteries on that side, what Sir John Burgoyne 
says in his memorandum is quite true, that, to reach the heart 
of Sebastopol, the fleet and the establishments on the south 
side, they must in the end have moved rourtd the bay. Now, 
had they been delayed in their operations against the northern 
lines, it is not improbable that Prince Menschikoff, reinforced, 
would have made it extremely difficult for them either to go on 
with the guasi siege, or to go away. For Todleben himselé 
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(p. 214) shows what difficulties would beset an army cooped up 
between the Belbek and the northern lines. The flank march 
was a blunder, gross and palpable, if an assault of the northern 
lines would have ensured the fall and destruction of Sebastopol ; 
but if not, then, although it entailed a year’s siege, it was a 
sound proceeding. 

Did it necessarily entail a year’s siege? That is the next 
question we have to examine. 

When the allies broke up from the Belbek and marched 
upon Balaklava, that is on the 25th, there were only 5,000 men 
in the works on the south side. General Todleben ostenta- 
tiously parades this fact, telling us how Admiral Nachimoff, on 
the 26th, to increase his force, disembarked two battalions of 
sailors ; and how he notified to his men that he was prepared 
to sink his ships. But this is really a little too melodramatic. 
Tf there were only 5,000 men on the south side, there were on 
the north and elsewhere 18,000 men disposable, who, not being 
wanted in the north, had only to cross the roadstead and they 
would be in the southern lines. And this of course was done ; 
for Todleben tells us that Korniloff immediately, on this very 
26th, sent the greater part of his force to the south. The 
force at hand to defend Sebastopol was quite small enough 
for the purpose, and these little arts of statement are not. 
needed to exalt our opinion of their constancy. What we have 
to bear in mind is that there were 23,000 men on the 26th 
available for the defence of the place. No doubt they were 
somewhat depressed even by a momentary isolation, but no one 
knew better than Korniloff, Nachimoff, and Todleben, that 
since the allies had moved on Balaklava, of which movement 
they were well informed, a few hours would see Prince Men- 
schikoff once more in the northern lines, ready to use his 
army in defence of Sebastopol. General Todleben asserts, as 
we have seen, that the defences of the south side were so poor 
and the garrison so scanty, regard being had to the extent of 
the lines—four miles and a half—that the place must have fallen 
if attacked immediately after the passage of the Tchernaya. 
Now let us come to dates. The allies moved on the 25th; 
late at night the English halted on the Tchernaya and the 
French at Mackenzie’s farm. On the 26th, the English 
moved on to Balaklava—of the capture of which Todleben 
gives a very foolish account—and the French came down to 
the Fedioukhine heights, south of the Tchernaya, and there 
halted, the greater part of them until the 28th, when they 
joined two divisions which on the 27th had reached Kadikoi. So 
that it was not until the 28th that the allies were concentrated 
on the south side, nor until the 27th that any French or 
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English troops were seen on the plateau. Thus it may be 
fairly said that the flank march occupied at least three days. 
The earliest possible moment at which an attack could have 
been made on the southern lines was on the 29th, and had it been 
made then, it would have been undertaken without any real 
knowledge of the ground or the defences, for there had not been 
time to acquire either. But on the 29th Prince Menschikoff 
with his army was north of the Belbek; a little after noon on 
the 30th he rode into the north fort, and the next day his 
troops had reinforced the garrison in Sebastopol. Had Prince 
Menschikoff kept. a close watch on the allies, he might have 
passed the Belbek on the 28th, and have entered Sebastopol on 
the 29th. From this it wili be seen that the allies could not 
have attacked the southern lines immediately after the passage 
of the Tchernaya, unless they had marched upon them “ like 
a bull at a gate,” and that as they did not do so in the short 
interval allowed by the conditions of the problem, they could 
not do so after the 29th, without encountering Menschikoff’s 
army behind such works as there were. 

The question, therefore, now resolves itself into this—Were 
the southern lines in such a condition of weakness that the 
allies could have carried them by assault on some early day 
after the return of Menschikoff ? 

Up to the 27th of September, the southern lines had been 
only partially strengthened, and that mainly to meet an attack 
from the western side. Without entering into details, unintel- 
ligible without plans, we may adopt the general terms used by 
Todleben, and say that the western face alone, as far as 
bastion No. 6, that is midway between the roadstead and the 
Flagstaff bastion, could be considered as secure against an 
assault, while the remainder of the whole line, as far as the 
Careening Bay, above three miles in length, “ presented only a 
weak resistance which could have been easily overcome.” 
The town front, that least imperfectly fortified, was assailable 
on many points, while on the side of the Karabelnaia there 
were perfectly open spaces, only slightly commanded by the 
guns of the works, sketched in, as we may say, from the 
Careening Bay on the left to what we came to know as the 
Barrack Batteries on the right, above the mouth of the great 
ravine. Moreover the garrison of the southern lines was 
divided by the South Bay into two fractions, and having the 
choice of the point of attack the allies would have had only one 
half to contend with. 

We have only to remark that General Todleben does not take 
into account the use that could have been made of the ships still 
afloat, and yet it was their fire the allies dreaded quite as much 
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as that of the place, a dread justified, toa great extent, by its 
efficacy at later periods. Whether the southern lines, as they 
were on the 28th and 29th of September, could have been 
carried by assault, who now can say? General Todleben has 
put it on record that the Russians looked for an assault, even on 
the 27th, when Korniloff harangued the troops and bade them 
kill him if he spoke of retreat. After the 29th we must not 
forget that Sebastopol became an entrenched camp, garrisoned 
by a constantly increasing force, and already more than 45,000 
strong, who were piling up around them fresh obstructions every 


For seeing that the allies, while they spread themselves 
about the place, did not show any indication of a desire to 
close with it, Todleben set to work and designed and executed 
plans based on the principle of bringing a formidable fire of 
artillery and musketry to bear in front and flank on the 
approaches to the place. The strength of the garrison enabled 
him to employ 6,000 workers by day and a lesser number by 
night. The townspeople and the sailors’ wives lent their aid. 
Sebastopol became the scene of “inconceivable activity.” 
Batteries were constructed, parapets thickened, trenches dug, 
abattis set up, fougasses buried, guns mounted, and the work 
went on with such regularity and speed that the growth of 
the lines was visible to all. Nearly every day brought 
reinforcements, sometimes horse, sometimes foot. The actual 
garrison, 24,000 strong on the 2nd of October, had on the 
5th become 28,000, on the 9th, 31,000 and on the 13th 
32,000 strong. The ships of war—for Todleben now begins to 
speak of the ships—were assigned special places and special 
duties, and their guns were brought into play with effect. 
With Todleben to devise batteries, and Korniloff and Nachimoff 
to fire the defenders with warlike ardour by the use of stirring 
words, the latter grew more high-mettled every day. And 
although Todleben thinks that, considering the inequality of 
the contending forces, and the comparative weakness of 
the place, an assault about the 5th must have succeeded, 
yet he candidly. admits that he had such a command 
of the approaches, even at this time, as would have 
enabled his gunners, if they could have opened fire at 
long range, to disorganise any columns of assault. The allies 
had lost the most favourable moment for attacking Sebastopol, 
that is on the 28th or 29th of September. After the 5th of 
October the works were still increased, and Prince Menschikoff 
grew so strong that he was able to keep troops in the field, and 
to harrass the allies by small sorties. His batteries had also 
opened and sustained a fire more or less intense on the ground 
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where it was supposed the allies would begin their parallels. 
But they were so slow, that Sebastopol was ready for them 
before they had broken ground. They kept so far off in their 
reconnaisances that they could not see how weak the place was. 
Few, however, will say that, weak as it was, a mere attaque de 
vive force, after the Ist of October, might not have ended in a 
bloody disaster. 

At length, on the morning of the 10th, the watchful Rus- 
sians saw that the French had broken ground in the night. 
“ However little 2 man may know of siege warfare,” is Tod- 
leben’s exulting exclamation, “ the joyous impression made on 
us by the sight of these labours he may easily imagine.” In 
Sebastopol the opening of the trenches was a happy day—it 
gave more time, more guns could be drawn forth from that 
store of a few thousand pieces, over the poverty of which we 
have seen Todleben lament. From that moment he set himself 
to bring a superior artillery fire against the besiegers. He saw 
the mistake made by the French; he profited by it at once, 
and so disposed his batteries that they almost literally enveloped 
theirs. He mounted heavier guns wherever he could, and, 
hoping to hold his own against our batteries, which he admits 
were well-placed, he determined to crush those of the French. 
In an engineering contest the allies were no match for Todleben, 
whose means were infinitely superior to theirs. On the 16th 
of October he had actually got 341 guns in battery on the 
south side, the greater part of large calibre and long range. 
This is a striking proof of the energy of the leading spirits 
among the defenders. All these guns, of course, could not be 
brought to bear upon the 122 which the allies placed in battery, 
indeed, according to Todleben, while he arrayed sixty-four guns 
against the forty-nine pieces in the French batteries, he could 
only dispose of fifty-four against our seventy-three; giving a 
total of 118 to 122. 

The result of the bombardment on the 17th of October was, 
on both sides, a victory for the superior artillery. But not 
wholly a consequence of the superiority in cannon. Todleben 
describes, with some unction, how he detected the weak points 
in the conduct of the French engineers, and how he prepared 
to take full advantage of the opportunity. For the French 
had grouped their guns on the Mont Rodolphe, directing thence 
a diverging fire upon three bastions, whereas from these bas- 
tions and their outworks, the French were placed under a con- 
centric fire. Hence, in four hours, their magazines were blown 
up, and the guns on the whole line silenced. The English, on 
the contrary, had chosen the sites for their batteries with great 
judgment, so disposing them that the ordnance at once fired 
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into the fronts of some of the Russian works, enfiladed others, 
and even smote yet others in reverse. In the contest of the 
17th they obtained a decisive superiority. The Malakofftower 
was ruined; the great Redan reduced to impotence, by the 
effects of shot and shell and the explosion of a magazine, and 
the loss of twenty out of twenty-two guns ; considerable damage 
was done to other works, while the British projectiles swept 
the interior slopes of the Karabelnaia, and even reached the 
rear of the bastions on the western front. Altogether the 
British fire dismounted thirty guns that day. It is estimated 
that nearly 30,000 projectiles were fired, of which the Russian 
share was two-thirds. The Russians lost 394 killed and 700 
wounded. Among the killed was the brave Korniloff, who, in 
dying, conjured his comrades not to surrender. 

Again, Todleben, reviewing the results of the first day, de- 
clares that the allies might have taken the Redan, and with it 
the Karabelnaia. Although the French had been worsted, 
although the fleet had failed even to effect a diversion, yet the 
fire of the English had been so destructive that there was “a 
solution of continuity in the line of defence,” a point, the 
Redan, deprived of artillery, a huge breach, and their columns 
of attack issuing out of the smoke might have swept over the 
broken parapets, driven the defenders back upon the Southern 
Bay, and snatched the whole Karabelnaia out of the hands of 
8,000 men, all that were disposable on that side. But the allies, 
says our author, did not profit by the favourable moment, and 
their preparations and hopes of victory were without result. 
Upon this we have to make a remark, which Todleben always 
omits. The allied armies were under separate commanders. 
French counsels had prevailed in the choice of the point of 
attack; the English had already begun to play a secondary 
part. But the French failed, while the English succeeded in 
making what we may call a breach. Yet having made it, how, 
without consulting their allies, could they reap the fruit of their 
skill and energy ; and if they had consulted those allies, who will 
be bold enough to say that, smitten as they were, and reduced 
to a secondary part against their will, the French would have 
consented to strike at Sebastopol through the Great Redan, 
instead of through the Flagstaff Bastion ? 

After this first day’s bombardment and cannonade it is 
plain from these pages of Todleben, and from all others we have 
studied, that the chance of taking Sebastopol in 1854 had 
passed away. The very next day, for instance, Todleben, by 
getting up heavier guns, and repairing all damages in the night, 
was able to hold his own, in spite of renewed losses. He had 
determined to be stronger than ever, and the arsenal of Sebas- 
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topol, and the daily increasing force of men enabled him to 
carry out his project of frustrating from the first the calcula- 
tions of the allies. For the next fortnight the growth of the 
batteries of Sebastopol continued without intermission: such 
an improvisation in engineering was never seen before. Once 
more he silenced the French, and hour by hour, he placed the 
Russians more nearly on an equality with us, until on the 22nd, 
after five days’ fiery strife—he is able to say that at length he 
was our equal, During this time the French had recovered from 
their temporary defeat, and had begun in turn to strike and 
strike hard, and push up rapidly towards the salient of the 
Flagstaff Bastion. Whereupon, Todleben devised new batteries, 
new devices, to ensure its safety, undertaking and executing 
enormous labours by night and day; but not on this point 
only; his eye and hand were upon every part of the defence, 
and his invention seems never to have been dried up, his judg- 
ment rarely at fault, his mind never off its guard. 

In the meantime, as the Russians must have foreseen, large 
reinforcements arrived in the Crimea. Prince Menschikoff had 
not only a large garrison in Sebastopol, but an army in the 
field upwards of 17,000 strong, whereof no fewer than 3,000 
were cavalry. He, therefore, determined to attack Balaklava, 
an attack invited, as Todleben asserts, by the unskilful arrange- 
ments of Lord Raglan, who had occupied a long weak line with 
2,500 men. The action which was fought on the 25th of 
October, is, perhaps, better known in England than any other. 
We shall, therefore, pass it over, because General Todleben’s 
version is more than usually erroneous, and because we cannot 
afford space to refute his swarm of errors. The Russians, 
although their horsemen were defeated in two encounters, 
claimed the victory, because they drove some Turks from an 
unsupported position and took several guns. General Todleben 
thinks that if Liprandi had been reinforced he could have 
taken Balaklava on the 25th. There is great virtue in your 
“if.” If, we may say in reply, the allies had landed 20,000 
men at Kamiesch Bay on the 20th of September, they would 
have taken Sebastopol. 

The effect of the action at Balaklava on the Russians, we. 
are told, was most favourable. “ The catastrophe of the Alma 
was forgotten ; unlimited confidence in the superiority of the 
Russian arms revived, and the morale of the soldiers was raised 
to the highest pitch.” On the 26th, to prove their superiority, 
the enemy made a sortie, and met with a severe defeat, in an 
action with the Second Division, which Todleben, as usual, mis- 
relates, This also we must pass over, observing only, that the 
gallant engineer has been sadly misinformed. 
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The siege operations still proceeded with unabated vigour. 
The French were now working up towards the Flagstaff bastion, 
and enforcing their attack with such a cannonade, that Todleben 
began to deem it necessary to provide for the case of a successful 
assault. He threw up a battery destined to pour grape into 
the bastion from the rear, and he entrenched both flanks afresh. 
Not that he was less energetic in accumulating obstacles to an 
assault, or in bringing new guns to bear on the batteries of an 
assailant, whose forward march was incessant. On the Ist of 
November the French opened a fire so concentrated and fierce 
that it seemed as if the bastion must be destroyed. Todleben 
looked upon an assault as imminent, and again strengthened 
his retrenchments, and increased his means for driving the 
French out if they should get in; and although he sets before 
us most elaborate reasoning to show how the French might have 
stormed the bastion, held it, and closed the gorge, he makes a 
statement which shows how little he expected such a result at 
the time. ‘“ Foreseeing,” he says, “ that our troops might be 
driven out of the bastion, they had been ordered not to spike 
the guns, so that when the enemy were expelled, they might be 
pursued with grape.” But on reflection, Todleben is decidedly 
of opinion that the Flagstaff bastion might have been taken 
early in November and held, and this, he contends, would 
have forced the Russians to evacuate Sebastopol. From sucha 
calamity they were saved at that time, by the great fight at 
Inkerman. 

The reasons which induced Prince Menschikoff to fight this 
battle, were first that the Czar having by the 3rd of November 
succeeded in rapidly transporting the 4th corps d’armée from 
Odessa to Sebastopol, the Prince found himself in command of 
100,000 men over and above his sailor-soldiers. The large 
masses completing this great force had been hurried up to 
Sebastopol with the express intent of anticipating the arrival of 
the reinforcements, which, it was supposed, the allies would 
receive, and also of anticipating the time when the winter 
weather would break up the roads on the steppes. The design 
was successfully accomplished, and Prince Menschikoff thus 
became the leader of a host, which exceeded by at least 30,000 
men the gross total of the allies. Next he desired to attack the 
allied position in order to prevent the allies from storming the 
Flagstaff bastion. Thirdly, he hoped to establish himself in 
such force on the plateau as would compel the allies to raise the 
siege. The next question was where should he attack? 
Looking round he saw plainly that he could not hope for victory 
except by falling upon the right flank of the besiegers. There, 
indeed, the allies were posted on a narrow and very defensible 
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front; but although the position was strong, yet the troops 
guarding it were few. General Todleben gives a correct des- 
cription of the ground, and he also describes the “ fortifi- 
cations” by which he assures us it was covered. These, he 
says, were first, No. 1, the Sandbag Battery, next behind 
that No. 2, armed with two guns, and finally an entrench- 
ment across the road. He is quite right about the Sandbag 
Battery and the entrenchment, such as it was, but where, 
except in the Atlas Historique, does he find authority for 
this No. 2, armed with two guns? What says Colonel 
Hamley, who not only saw, but fought over the ground, 
and who, moreover, was an artillery officer on the staff? He 
says that up to the 4th of November, “the ground had only 
two small fragments of insignificant entrenchments, not a hundred 
yards long in all, and more like ordinary drains than field-works, 
one on each side of the road, as it crossed the ridge, behind which 
the Second Division was encamped.” He describes the 
Sandbag Battery as “a high wall of earth rivetted with gabions 
and sandbags, sloping at the extremities, and having two 
embrasures cut in it for guns to fire through; from end to end 
it was only twelve paces long.” These were the ouvrages de 
campagnes, of which General Todleben thinks it necessary to 
make so much account. Why, our complaint was and is that 
there were no field-works on that side. Colonel Hamley - 
mentions no two-gun battery, like Todleben’s No. 2, except one 
on a spur of the Sapoune ridge which looked into the valley of 
the Tchernaya at a point between the ruins of Inkerman and 
the Fedioukine heights. General Todleben has been misled 
by the French plan, upon which there is a redoubt armed with 
two guns, but which redoubt did not exist on the 5th of 
November. 

Having erroneous views as to the'state of the position, 
General Todleken also states wrongly the numbers of the 
English present. He cannot believe there were all day only 
8,000 men engaged. He insists that our troops at the outset 
mustered 11,585 men. To get this total he estimates the 
Second Division at 4,389 men, the Light at 4,385, and the 
Guards’ Brigade at 2,811; and assumes that all were in line. 
To show the inaccuracy of this statement we need only remark 
that the whole force of Guards sent to the East from February 
to November 1854 was 3,266, and that if there were 2,811 
present at Inkerman. the loss of the Guards from February 
to November, including the Alma, was only 455 men, whereas 
we know that the Guards lost 390 at the Alma alone. The 
total of the Second Division sent out to the same date was 
5,656, and of the Light Division nearly 7,000. These two 
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divisions lost 1,400 men at the Alma; but it is well known 
that disease destroys more than the sword or cannon, and when 
we state that there were 16,000 sick in our army at this very 
time, we have said enough to show that the Divisions could not 
have been even as strong as Todleben would have us believe. 
Now Prince Menschikoff designed to employ for the great 
operations of that day no fewer than 66,400 men and 270 guns. 
Of this total 36,235 with 134 guns were to burst upon the 
Inkerman flank of the allies in two columns, while 21,000 men, 
including 7,000 horsemen and 88 guns, were to threaten 


Balaklava and Mount Sapoune, and 4,920 with 12 guns were . 


to sally out on the left side of the French trenches. The small 
remainder were in observation on the Batchi-serai Road, for 
what purpose one is at a loss to divine. Here then was a force 
for active operations which was only 14,000 men short of the 
total of the allied armies, all, of every sort, told. That the 
Russians did not strike an effective blow, being so superior in 
number, fills one with astonishment. Throughout the siege 
they never again had such an opportunity. 

It is not so difficult to see why they failed. The sortie was 
fiercely repulsed, but it did its work as a.diversion. Prince 
Gortschakoff, it is true, made the most feeble of demonstrations, 
but even he occupied the attention of some troops. In the 
meantime the principal attack, begun by a surprise, was sus- 
tained with heroic devotion, and continued until above a third 
of the force engaged had been destroyed. The reason why the 
enemy failed was that the Russians were compelled to fight 
upon a narrow front, that although always superior in numbers 
to our troops, these, broken, scattered, without order, except 
just at first, were by the sheer valour and tenacity of groups of 
officers and men enabled either to defeat or keep at bay suc- 
cessive surges of the enemy, until at length, just as numbers 
were prevailing, Bosquet applied D’Autemarre’s brigade with 
vigour and judgment, and the enemy was pushed slowly off the 
horrid field. General Todleben admits a loss of six generals, 
265 officers, and 10,467 soldiers, killed and wounded, at Inker- 
man; the total Russian loss during the day bemg 3,288 killed, 
6,928 wounded, and 1,743 missing. We may accept this, 
although the alleged proportion between the killed and wounded 
is most unusual; and Todleben, under pressure of the difficulty, 
accounts for it by pointing it out as a proof of the heroism of 
his soldiers. No one will deny their bravery, but doubt as to 
the accuracy of the official returns of wounded still survives. 

Upon the details of this stupendous combat we have not 
space to dwell; nor for the same reason can we point out the 
errors of the historian. The latter are fewer than in other 
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accounts of battles, because, perhaps, Todleben was present 
and active at Inkerman. Still his pages show the taint of an 
over reliance upon French authorities. But before we quit 
this great incident and, for the present, close our remarks, it 
will be interesting to explain how Prince Menschikoff intended 
to direct his attack, how his plan came to be changed, and how 
neither his plan nor that substituted for it by General Dannen- 
berg, at the last moment, was carried out, but a chance com- 
promise between the two. . 

The Second Division of the British army was posted on a 
plateau lying between the head of the Careening ravine and 
the steep slopes of the Sapoune ridge. On the left of the 
Second was the Light Division, with its front towards the plateau 
leading down to the Malakoff. Therefore, the position could be 
reached only by two routes—one leading from the mouth of 
the Tchernaya, the other from the left of the Malakoff. If 
the second were adopted, the attack would be perpendicular to 
the flank of the Second, and full on the front of the Light 
Division. If both routes were adopted, then, the assailing 
columns, separated by a deep ravine, could not effect a junction 
until they had reached its source, and obtained the mastery 
over that part of the plateau. Prince Menschikoff’s plan 
was simply this: General Soimonoff was ordered to march 
his troops out of Sebastopol at six in the morning, and, 
crossing the Careening ravine at its mouth, was to form 
them on the heights between that ravine and the roadstead, 
and move eastward. General Pauloff was at six o’clock 
to cross the Tchernaya at its mouth, push briskly on, and 
form a junction with Soimonoff on his way up the side of 
the Careening ravine. This done the English were to be 
defeated, and Colonel Todleben was to point out a position 
which ,the Sappers were at once to entrench, That is a plain 
straightforward plan. Now General Dannenberg did not quite 
like it, and took upon himself to modify it. He directed three 
of Soimonoft’s regiments to march out of Sebastopol at two in 
the morning, march upon the Tchernaya bridge, and cover 
the passage of Pauloft’s column. Then Pauloff was to cross, 
and being joined by the rest of Soimonoff’s troops, the whole 
were to surprise the English and occupy the plateau. Not 
satisfied with this change, Dannenberg altered his views 
altogether. He now regarded it as essential to success that 
Soimonoff should move up the left or western bank of the 
Careening ravine, while Pauloff directed his troops towards 
its source; in other words, that the two columns starting one 
from the west the other from the north, should converge upon 
the position occupied by the Second Division. It is quite plain 
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from his orders that he meant this, but, in his directions to 
General Soimonoff, he assumed that his lieutenant had orders to 
march up the left bank of the ravine, and instructed him 
accordingly, but he did not expressly annul either the original 
orders of Prince Menschikoff or his penultimate modification of 
them, nor did Dannenberg annul or approve or remark upon the 
arrangements of Soimonoff, which that general had communi- 


‘eated 1 tohim. Under these circumstances Soimonoff decided to 


carry out his original plan. The consequence was that the 
battle was begun before Pauloff had got his regiments on to the 
round. Thus none of the pre-arranged plans were executed, 
and although he does not say so in as many words, General 
Todleben evidently regards General Dannenberg’s want of 
precision and decision as one of the causes of the Russian 
failure. Perhaps the other principal reason, apart from the 
obstinacy of the English troops, and their admirable weapons, 
was the futile demonstration of Prince Gortschakoff against 
Balaklava and the French works on Mount Sapoune. 
Although the allies won the victory, won it (pace Todleben) 
out of the hands of nearly three times their numbers engaged, 
won it by that stubbornness and refusal to give up, which has 
characterised British troops for so many centuries, we quite 
agree with Todleben that the Russians gained even when de- 
feated. We believe it is not true that there was as he states, 
even a momentary thought of raising the siege, but it is quite 
true that the assault on the Flagstaff bastion was adjourned 
sine die, and that from the morrow of the 5th of November 
the operations of the deeply-stricken allies gradually assumed 
a defensive character. Todleben carries us through the 
winter, but we must reserve further comments for the 
present. An opportunity will come with the publication of 
his next volume. The military lesson impressed upon us 
so far by this history, is one the British nation should take 
to heart. The story of the war in the Crimea affords a 
perfect demonstration of the almost incalculable evils, moral 
and material, which spring from a divided command. There 
is every reason ‘to believe that had the invading host been 
in the hands of one chief, with full control over both the 
land and sea forces, that ‘chief would have carried out the 
original design,’ and have stood master of Sebastopol and 
its “ships and stores, forts and guns, by the middle of October. 
Before the allies quitted Bulgaria the evils we speak of were 
less visible, but, from the moment the fleets were at sea, those 
evils sprang up like weeds, and General Todleben should have 
reckoned them among the advantages on the side of his master. 
We see them at the very debarkation, for the story of the 
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buoys is true, and was not told by Mr. Kinglake for the first 
time, although told by him with point and circumstance. 
We see them at the Alma, in an imperfectly conducted battle, 
in a truncated victory; we see them in the hesitations of the 
double-headed host, whether on the shaggy heights of the 
Belbek, or the rocky wastes of the Chersonesus ; we see them 
in the choice of the point of attack, in the neglect to seize 
that favourable moment for an assault when the Redan 
had been crushed into ruin by our fire; and we see them 
in that distribution of forces which left the Inkerman flank 
without entrenchments and almost without defenders. To 
this divided command, more than to any other cause, may 
be traced the failure of the enterprise as originally planned, a 
failure which brought with it such a train of dreadful suffering, 
and which led to a situation wherein our troops figured as the 
British Contingent of a French Army. Finally, we see the 
British people wrongfully holding the British Government and 
British General responsible for the whole conduct of the war, 
an evil in itself of no small magnitude; and an evil flowing 
from that divided command which not only marred a great 
enterprise, but degraded England in the eyes of Europe, and, 
at that time, revived and exalted the reputation of the new 
ally whom she had found in her ancient foe. 





STATESMANSHIP IN CONSTITUTIONAL COUNTRIES. 


IT is acommon complaint that STATESMANSHIP is at a low 
ebb in England just now. What we have is of a poor kind, 
and there is very little of it. Among our public men there is 
abundance of political ability, of clever parliamentary stra- 
tegy, of practical knowledge, of debating skill and eloquence, 
and a fair amount of administrative capacity. But the views and 
action of our public men, even the best of them, lack width, 
steadiness, and persistent harmony ;—and it is the union of 
these three characteristics in an adequate degree that gives to 
politics the quality and dignity of statesmanship. We miss 
men gifted with the faculty of taking a wide survey of the 
present or the future, a true perception of the enduring 
elements of a nation’s greatness, a clear comprehension and an 
unswerving pursuit of those measures by which the objects 
thus distinctly seen can be as certainly attained. In place of 
such men we have two distinct classes, who rather caricature 
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true statesmanship than imitate or approach it. There are some 
who have wonderful skill in gaining party victories—that is, 
in adapting immediate means to immediate ends ;—and there 
are others who are fanatically devoted to one object or one 
principle, and who pursue it as persistently as any statesman 
of any country, but they are doctrinaires, not statesmen. They 
are irrational devotees. They are not so much thinkers, as 
men possessed with an idea. We have two admirable illustra- 
tions of this among living celebrities, in the case of two men, 
of whom it is as impossible to speak without respect and gra- 
titude as without regret and censure. Lord° John Russell 
became eminent and powerful by identifying himself with the 
cause of parliamentary reform, at a time when reform was, 
of all measures, perhaps the one most essential to the well- 
being and progress of the country. He adhered to his object 
through long, disastrous, and disheartening years; and when 
the tide turned and the victory was at last won, he rode into 
power with the flowing wave of popular strength, and as a just 
and appropriate reward became the prominent idol of the hour. 
His name was for ever associated with his cause, not only 
in the minds of the people, but, unfortunately, in his own too. 
The question became in a manner his possession, his hobby, 
idée fixé. It haunted him, so to speak. He grew to feel 
that he owed it the homage of constant attention—perpetual, 
fidgety, fussy petits soins. From being the aim of a sound 
mind, it grew to be the crotchet of an infirm one. He seemed 
to be startled from his sounder condition by the clamour which 
greeted some unfortunate remarks which he once made about 
“finality.” He took an opportunity not long afterwards of 
astonishing the soberer portion of the nation by announcing 
that he had been an advocate of parliamentary reform when 
he entered public life, that he was its advocate still, and that 
he trusted he should always remain so :—in fact, that at one 
time before dinner he had felt very hungry, which was 
natural enough; that he had had a plentiful dinner, of his 
own ordering, and that now he felt more hungry than before, 
—which did not-sound very natural or healthy; and that 
he trusted his appetite would always continue as robust and 
insatiable as ever, which sounded hardly like good sense or 
sound morality. ‘ Since that memorable declaration he has 
been pertinaciously waving the old banner and crying the old 
watchword, without perceiving that his face was set in a pre- 
cisely opposite direction, and that he was confronting an 
entirely different set of antagonists from those whom he routed 
in his youth; and has, in fact, been steadily, though happily 
unsuccessfully, endeavouring to undo his own work, under the 
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delusion that he was completing it. At first he toiled to 
transfer political preponderance from the aristocratic to the 
middle classes—i.e., from a fraction of the propertied and 
educated classes to the whole of them. Since then he has 
been trying to ‘transfer political preponderance from the 
middle classes to the ignorant and the working classes,—and 
he calls both proceedings by the name of “ Parliamentary 
Reform.” 

Our other persistent politician is Mr. Cobden. His con- 
sistency is far more real than Earl Russell’s, and his errors 
and deficiencies are of a different order. It was given to him 
to gain a victory, perhaps even greater than that of parlia- 
mentary reform, and against a phalanx of foes even more 
formidable to begin with. He stood upon a simple truth, he 
fought for a distinct and definable purpose, he conquered by 
the pure force of demonstration. He was truly grand when 
he was fighting that battle; he has never been truly grand 
since. He saw that peace, the wealth and prosperity of the 
country, and the physical welfare of the masses, depended on 
liberating trade and industry from the shackles with which 
selfish aims and unwise fondness had bound them. He suc- 
ceeded. The commercial, financial, and industrial results of 
the free commercial policy which he persuaded the country to 
adopt, have not only justified but far surpassed, not only his, 
but all other anticipations. No wonder that he should have 
felt that it was impossible to exaggerate the value of the 
principle he had proclaimed. His error has lain in seeing it 
alone, or in looking at it so exclusively and so intently as to 
see it out of its due proportions; in deeming that free trade 
would inevitably entail all other political blessings; in judging 
men and sovereigns according to their faith in his own creed. 
His intellect was aclear and powerful, but not a wide or philo- 
sophic one. He saw one side of human nature so vividly, that 
he forgot it was only one side. He would have sacrificed, or 
risked sacrificing, every other public aim to freedom of com- 
merce, believing, we doubt not, in his heart, that all other 
things would inevitably follow in its train. In his exclusive 
devotion to one object he has endangered many blessings and 
outraged many cherished sentiments. He has been blinded 
by the very concentration of his vision. He has forgotten, 
too, that there are national objects nobler and dearer than 
peace, richer and more prolific than commercial wealth, more 
essential even at times than cheap food or light taxation for 
the poor. Hence, though about the most acute, vigorous, and 
honest intellect among our public men, he is perhaps the 
least statesmanlike of them all; because width and mellowness 
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of mind, as well as consistency and force, are needed to con- 
stitute a statesman. 

The fact is undeniable: whether we look to other countries 
or to other times, whether we compare France with England, 
ancient with modern days, the reign of Victoria with the 
reign of Elizabeth, the race of statesmen seems to have died 
out among us, and we have seldom been more painfully re- 
minded of it than of late. ‘“ There were giants in those days,” 
there are none now. Not only can we find no Pericles in 
this age; not only do we see no one like Ximenes or Alberoni, 
who governed Spain so long, or like Richelieu or Sully 
who ruled France for half a life time, and through her ruled 
Europe, or like Barnevelt or De Witt, who for years contrived 
to govern and make great even their turbulent republic; but we 
see no analogies to Cecil and Walsingham, who held power 
through a whole reign, under a most capricious and unworthy 
mistress. Our modern history can offer no rivals to such men 
as Napoleon I. or Frederick the Great, scarcely even to such 
men as Metternich or Nesselrode, or Cavour, or Napoleon ITT. 
The only ministers who could pretend to the name of states- 
men in recent days in England, were Walpole, Pitt, and 
Canning, and the last, the feeblest of the three, died upwards 
of a generation since. 

Granted, however, the fact, two questions at once suggest 
themselves for consideration:—why we have now no such 
statesmen as those of other countries and of former days; and 
how far their absence is to be deplored. 

Now, in reference to the first point, a little reflection will 
serve to show that the current ideas on the subject are of a 
nature to render us habitually, though unconsciously, unjust 
to the public men of England: not that we under-estimate 
their actual capacity and merits, but that, in mentally mea- 
suring them with the Richelieus, Cecils, De Witts, and Napo- 
leons, we are trying them by a standard which it is simply 
impossible they should ever reach. We complain, and with 
perfect truth, that their political ability never attains, and 
seldom approaches, to the height of statesmanship, without 
pausing to inquire whether, under a parliamentary system of 
government, there is any scope or field for the development of 
statesmanship, properly so called. In comparing the ministers 
and politicians of constitutional England with those of despotic 
France, Austria, and Russia—as in comparing the ministers 
and politicians of the England of Queen Victoria with those 
of the England of Queen Elizabeth—we lose sight of the con- 
sideration that the conditions, and therefore the possibilities, of 
the several ages and countries, are altogether dissimilar. We 
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lament over the fancied dwarfing and degeneracy of our states- 
men :—the fact being, not perhaps that the dwarfing and de- 
generacy alleged are not in a measure true, but that they are 
the natural growth, the inevitable outcome, of that constitu- 
tional régime, of the reality of that self-government, of that 
increase of the popular ingredient in our complicated system, 
for which we have been constantly contending, and on which 
we especially felicitate and pride ourselves. It is true, and 
may readily be conceded, that we no longer produce states- 
men like those feared and venerated names we have enumerated 
a page or two since; but it is because we should not know 
what to do with them if we had them, because they would find 
no fitting place among us, because they would disturb our 
polity, and we should hamper their action and paralyse their 
genius. 

The position of a statesman in a free country is altogether 
different from that which he occupies in a despotic one; the 
conditions of his tenure and the character of his functions are 
not the same; the ability required from him is of a different 
order; the power which he wields is different, the means he 
must make use of for gaining his influence and obtaining his 
ends are different. Under a despot he has to govern the 
nation; he has sometimes to govern the despot: he may 
sometimes be the despot. He has to think and act for a whole 
people; he is therefore under an awful obligation to think 
and act soundly; and we all know how rapidly and enor- 
mously such responsibility ripens and strengthens an intellect 
which it does not paralyse. He can do what he wishes; he 
is invested with real power; he may often retain that power 
for a whole generation or for half a life-time. It is worth 
his while to lay deep and self-consistent plans, for he may 
feel confident that he will be suffered to work them out. It 
is worth his while to trust to the future and to prepare for 
the future, for he is not necessarily the mere transient creature 
ofan hour. It is worth his while to sow slow-growing seeds 
of good and grandeur, for it is not irrational to hope, certainly, 
that they will be allowed to ripen, and possibly that he may 
himself last long enough to reap the harvest. He has only to 
consider two things: jirst, whether his views of policy are 
feasible, beneficent, and wise, secondly, whether he can induce 
his sovereign to adopt them and to confide in him. 

In a free state, with parliamentary institutions, where the 
people, or a section and selection of the people, really guide 
and govern the political machine—as in England, Italy, 
America, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and some other 


lands—the case is widely different. Here, a minister may 
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have great influence, but he can scarcely flatter himself that 
he has any power. He can do much in diffusing correct 
information, in disseminating sound views, in upholding great 
principles and fertile maxims of wise policy—in appointing 
right men, in exercising a sound strategic instinct as to when 
to fight and when to yield, in resigning his post when tieed- 
ful rather than surrender too much or compromise too far,— 
but he can do little more. It is seldom worth his while to be 
at the labour of elaborating any grand or consistent scheme 
of national action; for he may be quite certain that he will 
not be allowed to carry it out in its integrity, and he must 
be very doubtful whether he will remain long enough in 
office to carry it out at all. In fact it is not for him 
to say what shall or shall not be done, what principles shall 
prevail, what objects shall be perseveringly followed up. 
{t is for the aggregate mind of the nation, for the popu- 
lar voice, for the slowly maturing and often vacillating 
public opinion of the country, and not for him or for his 
sovereign, to decide what the policy of the state shall be both 
at home and abroad. He can never direct or command. He 
can only persuade; and he has to persuade an assembly 
singularly complex in its structure, often varying in its com- 
position, deplorably incapable of rising to the height of a 
great principle, and rootedly intolerant of philosophical and 
far-reaching views. He has to persuade, moreover, or to 
indoctrinate a people peculiarly fitful in its action, now way- 
wardly torpid, now waywardly emotional, often instinctively 
sagacious, usually correct in feeling, but incurably illogical to 
the very core, and ignorantly suspicious of everything that 
bears the appearance of scientific consistency or system. On 
all occasions he has to feel the pulse of the country ; and he 
must not only be sure that he interprets its beating aright, but 
that he can form a sagacious guess as to what its beatings will 
be a few months ahead. He can only be certain of two con- 
clusions :—/irst, that in order to pass any measure however 
great, however essential, however salutary, he will have to 
consent to let it be so cobbled, emasculated, adulterated, and 
delayed, that all its grandeur and most of its value are sure to 
have evaporated in the process. Secondly, that even if he can 
induce the country to commit itself to some important and 
characteristic line of action abroad, the time is sure to come 
when his antagonist will succeed to office, and will induce the 
country to neutralise, or to paralyse, his inaugurated policy. 
Everything with us.is in truth—everything in a parliamentary 
nation must be—compromise; and compromise is not a soil in 
which the higher qualities of statesmanship can take root, or 
flourish. 
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It was not always so. It was not so in Pitt’s days; it was 
not so to anything like the same extent even in the days of 
Wellington and Canning, or in the earlier days of Peel. 
Before the great year of change, 1832, so long as a minister 
was a favourite with his sovereign, moderately popular with 
the nation at large, and the recognised leader of his party, he 
really did possess a considerable amount of positive power, and 
that power could fairly count upon a reasonable term of dura- 
tion. The sovereign might to a certain extent be capricious 
and unreliable; but princely instability and perfidy are politi- 
cal dangers to be guarded against in despotic as well as in 
limited monarchies. The party would, of course, have in some 
measure to be managed and consulted and its wishes and 
susceptibilities to be humoured; but a minister who really 
belonged to it and represented its views was certain of zealous, 
unswerving, and almost unquestioning and blind support. 
Popular feeling, if very passionate and strong, needed then as 
now to be watched and guided, and if unanimous and over- 
powering to be yielded to for a time; but this is more or less 
the case in all polities, and in the early part of this century 
the electing power was centred in so few hands, and those 
hands were subjected to such potent influences, that the mere 
popular voice had little weight except in periods of rare and 
exceptional excitement. The Tories had so large and steady 
a majority in both Houses; the preponderance of all political 
and social influences lay so clearly with them, that Pitt or 
Liverpool or Peel, unless they had attempted something des- 
perately unwise, or unpopular, or premature, or had mortally 
offended their habitual supporters, were pretty sure of carrying 
any measures on which they were resolutely bent. They had 
to defeat the adversaries in their front; but they could always 
do this with ease and certainty in a pitched battle; and this 
done they had no reserve of enemies to encounter, no ulterior 
opposition to overcome. 

But it is since the Reform Bill that the combination of 
olitical conditions which renders statesmanship so hopeless, 
as arisen, or at least has attained its complete development. 

In fact it belongs to, and springs from, and ripens with, the 
growing preponderance of the popular or democratic element 
in the State. The degree in which a minister can hope to 
carry out his own measures, to lay down and adhere to a 
special, distinct and consistent line of policy—the degree 
that is, in which he can approximate to statesmanship—depends 
on three conditions:—the balance of parties, the degree to 
which the question interests the masses, and the line taken by 
the press. Before the Reform Bill there may be said to have 
been only two political parties, and from 1790 till 1825, or 
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perhaps later, one of them was so unquestionably pre- 
dominant in both Houses of Parliament, and in the support 
and sympathy of the crown, that it was under no necessity 
of making any great concessions to its opponents, nor had 
it much reason to cower before the possible action of the 
people or the press. Since the Reform Bill, not only have the 
relative weight and numbers of the two great parties in the 
State been far more equally balanced than of yore, so that 
only on rare occasions could either hope to force a measure 
down the throats of its antagonists, if their opposition were 


sufficiently desperate and determined; but a third party has 


arisen and attained a distinct and most formidable position, 
numerous and energetic enough in most cases to turn the scale 
of victory between the two great rivals, and independent 
enough to make it impossible to count upon their assistance 
either confidently, steadily, or long beforehand. This third 
party, moreover, is not a compact’and unvarying body having 
a common interest, and a common policy, and a calculable line 
of tactics; it comprises several sections who agree only in 
belonging to neither of the principal armies, and in impartially 
and alternately embarassing and paralysing both. They all 
sit below the gangway, though they sit on both sides of the 
House, and are alike erratic and unaccountable. But whether 
they be Irish members who require to be kept in the ranks: by 
jobs at home or by concessions to ultramontane predilections, 
or advanced liberals who have their own special aims and creeds 
to which they will never be unfaithful, and which they will 
never compromise or postpone, their existence in their actual 
strength is alike fatal to the growth of all persistent or fore- 
casting statesmanship. Nay, more; they are, in a manner, 
false and hostile to one of their own recognised doctrines. 
They hold that the majority ought to govern, or at least 
that the will of the majority should prevail; but by their 
singularly arthritic position and the singularly skilful, and 
sometimes unscrupulous use they make of it, they are, day 
after day, practically enabling a minority, and a small one, 
to have its way; by taking advantage of the emergencies and 
bargaining with the necessities of the mightier contending 
factions. 

The periodical press was always a great power; but in 
recent years it has grown to be incomparably greater than of 
yore, as well as far prompter in its operation. It is, in fact, 
the organ through which the more highly educated classes— 
who are strong neither'in property nor rank, and who are often 
too indolent to take much part in ordinary party and elec- 
tioneering struggles—assert their right to political influence, 
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and make that influence felt. It is also the organ through 
which that public opinion, which speaks by general elections 
once in every four or five years, contrives to speak from day 
to day. It is a power which no minister. however strong or 
self-reliant, can afford to igncre or to pass by with conscientious 
and supercilious indifference. It is, moreover, a power in the 
face of which it is especially difficult for any minister to lay 
far-sighted plans, to sow seeds for distant harvests, to adopt a 
line of policy of which the cost and the drawbacks are obvious 
and immediate, and the advantages below the surface and 
remote—of which the price must be paid down at once, and 
the return must be claimed (however certainly) hereafter. For 
it insists upon estimating every measure or course of action in 
its inchoate and imperfect stage, in sitting in judgment on it 
from day to day, when perhaps only a little of it can be seen, 
and when that little is far the least prepossessing portion. It 
insists, too, upon “ the reason why,” with an imperious wilful- 
ness particularly embarrassing and disadvantageous to the 
authors of political schemes, to which the strongest motives, of 
which the most invaluable consequences, for which the most 
convincing arguments, are precisely those which cannot be 
alleged in public without risking the success or the achieve- 
ment aimed at. The statesman, in fact, has both to concoct 
and to defend his plans in the face of an audience which is too 
half-trained to think profoundly, which is too impatient to wait 
long, which is too shallow to look deep or far—which, as a 
rule, to use the phrase of Dr. Johnson, is not sufficiently 
“raised in the dignity of thinking beings to allow the past, the 
distant, or the future to predominate over the present.” The 
extent to which the press puts an extinguisher upon every- 
thing like wide-eyed statesmanship is fully known to those 
only who have ventured on faint and timid efforts after that 
great gift, and have been cruelly maltreated for the venture. 
The masses—the great body of the English people—again, 
take far more interest than formerly in political questions, 
and they take an interest in a greater number and a different 
class of questions. A generation or two since they were 
for the most content to leave all matters in the hands of 
the representatives whom they had chosen, the aristocracy 
whom they worshipped, and the ministers whom these com- 
bined to install. They did not even care for or discuss the 
majority of subjects. They snatched at the reins, or put 
their finger in the pie, only on those rare occasions when 
their personal, or class, or material concerns were directly 
involved, or when that honest and strange religious fanaticism 
which lies so close to the core of most English natures was 
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roused by something which looked like Papal encroachments 
on the one side or liberal theology on the other. On reform, 
on corn-laws, on Catholic emancipation, they would wake 
up and speak out and threaten intervention. But in most 
home, and in nearly all external, matters they were content 
to be passive. We all know till how very recently our foreign 
policy was left almost unchecked and unwatched to our foreign 
secretary. A few senators criticised and assailed him; but 
the public without listened in apathy or did not listen at-all, 
and used to avow their ignorance and indifference with almost 
a chuckle of satisfaction. Now, especially since nation after 
nation has risen up to assert or to strive for its native liberties 
and rights, our populace feel more interest in foreign than in 
domestic questions. ‘They are felt to be, and they really are, 
more “interesting.” They give rise to more public meetings, 
to more exciting language, to more vehement denunciations. 
Sometimes, as in a late deplorable example, the people are 
so clear and decided in their views as completely to override 
the cabinet and compel it to alter its course and its language 
in a manner and at a moment which exposes it to bitter and 
not wholly undeserved reproaches. : 

It is accordingly in foreign affairs that the disadvantages 
under which a British minister—especially one who has ever 
dreamed of becoming a British statesman—must ever labour. 
His free action is hampered at every turn. He can scarcely 
venture to engage with other states for any particular line of 
conduct, for he can never feel confident to what extent his 
countrymen will endorse his policy, or to what extent his 
successors and rivals may reverse it. One party in the state 
sympathises with “liberty” abroad; the other party sympa- 
thises with “order.” One set of politicians are enthusiastic for 
Italian freedom and consolidation; another set “ stand upon the 
old way,” and are above all things anxious to preserve the 
Austrian empire and the Austrian alliance. Oe section is 
for upholding the ‘due and beneficent influence ” of England 
in all questions and in every part of the world; another is all 
for peace, economy, and.non-intervention. No party can have 
all its own way, or can have it always. Hach party gets 
something of its own way, and gets it sometimes. As one 
set of ministers succeed their rivals, they do not indeed act in 
a wholly different fashion—for there is always some decorum 
observed in the volto-subito—but they are languid, lukewarm, 
or dilatory where their predecessors were zealous, active, and 
peremptory; and this is enough virtually to produce the 
effect of a change of policy, more or less complete. Under 
these circumstances it is not easy to see how a statesman 
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could grow up. If he were passionately in earnest his heart 
would be broken in a session. If he be a.man of real genius, 
he becomes dwarfed or bent to the calibre of a tactician, a 
strategist, a manager, an intriguer. A minister, who is and 
must be, by the necessity of his position, the servant of an 
untrained, varying, meddling, many-headed master, may be an 
admirable administrator or a sound political thinker for the 
hour, but he can never be a Richelieu, and could not easily 
now become a Pitt. 

The mention of this last name reminds us of another 
reason why we can never hope in our age and country to 
breed real statesmen, or at least to see such raised to power. 
This matter was, we believe, first pointed out in a former 
number of this Review. Under our present parliamentary 
system—a system which, in this respect at least, is scarcely 
likely to alter for the better—no man can become Premier, 
or can even obtain high office and an influential position, 
scarcely even expect a seat in the cabinet, till he has reached 
middle life. Ifhe belong to the class of habitual politicians, 
and come of that rank out of which ministers are made, he 
will have been long subjected to all the influences of a public 
and senatorial career; he will have had to work his way up 
through subordinate offices, during which he will have been 
under the necessity of carrying out and defending, and there- 
fore almost unavoidably imbibing, the views of his principals, 
and of suppressing or modifying his own—if he had any indi- 
vidual ones—as impediments to his advancement and success ; 
so that by the time he reaches a position where originality and 
energy would show and tell, originality will have been effect- 
ually crushed out of him, and whatever commanding and 
penetrating energy he may have started with, will have been 
exchanged for that flexibility and skill in navigation which 
goes further and lasts longer with us than resolute and im- 
perious volition. If, on the contrary, he comes into public 
life from the outside, by force of genius or eloquence or 
popular sympathy, like Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden for 
example, he must equally be a man of mature years; and 
alfhough in this case he escapes the ice-house and the flat- 
tening-iron of subordinate office and administrative routine, he 
has gone through the other narrowing processes with which 
professional and mercantile life alike abound; and unless he 
be a man exceptionally fortunate, both in social position and 
intellectual gifts, he is certain to be more or less borné and 
one-sided in his culture or his views ;—the more certain, 
because in England, such an “ outside” man, who does not 
belong to the class who are politicians by profession and by 
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birth, can scarcely have become the idol or the tribune of the 
people sufficiently to be forced into power by their strength 
and as their champion and spokesman, except he has either 
made himself mighty by being the eloquent and amended 
embodiment of their views (which, often right in the main, 
err always from incompleteness, exclusiveness, or excess), OF 
has mounted on the pinnacle and been borne forward on the 
wave of some one great dogma, embraced at the critical 
moment and fought for with tzat concentrated determination 
whose very concentration excludes large and mellow compre- 
hensive wisdom. An English minister may, by a rare miracle, 
or a happy accident, be a great statesman at twenty-five; it 
is scarcely possible that he should either be, or should become, 
one at fifty. His case is even more hopeless than that of a 
clergyman ; for if he has signed the sad articles of English 
political faith at every step he has taken upward since he 
first entered the service of that unphilosophic and dogmatising 
church, he must have bartered away every individual convic- 
tion or conception long before he enters on its loftiest functions. 

It is obvious, therefore, if we dispassionately weigh all the 
above considerations, that it is both idle to whine over the?ab- 
sence among us of that sort of statesmanship which our habits 
and institutions effectually preclude, and unfair to contrast the 
statesmanlike views and capacities of British ministers and 
politicians with those manifested by men placed under alto- 
gether different circumstances. The Emperor of Russia or 
of France can, to a very considerable extent, lay his plans, 
mature and consolidate them at leisure, and then carry them 
out as he conceived them. Statesmen of that order can do 
pretty much what they please, if only they have sagacious 
heads and strong wills. Statesmen in the position of Palmer- 
ston and Russell, or even Peel and Canning, can only do 
what the people whom they represent and serve, will allow 
them to do. It has usually been the same toa great degree 
with our generals. It was so with William III.; it was so 
with Marlborough; it was so with Wellington. Napoleon the 
Great not only commanded his own armies, but was himself 
the despotic government which provided them and sent them 
forth, and defined their objects, and dictated their campaigns. 
He had no timid, or incapable, or envious, or antagonising 
masters at home to fetter his arms and paralyse his genius. 
The Duke, on the other hand, fought in chains. He was 
perpetually hampered and incapacitated by orders from Eng- 
land, issued by men who did not possess his information, and 
who could not rise for a moment to the height of his concep- 
tions. His wisest and grandest schemes were often crippled 
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or rendered abortive by official neglect, or carelessness, or 
wilful inertia at home, which he could neither punish nor 
prevent. During a great portion of his career, he had to fight 
three antagonists at once,—the French generals in front, 
the Portuguese and Spaniards by his side, and the English 
ministers in his rear. It is only from a study of the ability 
and the temper with which he sustained this harrassing and 
heart-breaking combination of contests that we can draw an 
adequate conception of his real greatness. 

If we would do justice to the real ability and strength of 
character that lie latent in British statesmen, if we wish to 
estimate aright what we may term the potential statesmanship 
of our public men, we must first compare them with others 
fettered and conditioned like themselves, and then we must 
see what they can do and be when unfettered and favourably 
placed. We, as our readers know, have never been inclined 
to class in any very high rank our ministers in recent times, 
either the living or the dead, with two or perhaps three ex- 
ceptions; but we may fairly ask: Do they in truth show so 
ill when weighed in the scale with the leaders of politics in 
other constitutional states, who have to do somewhat the same 
work and to do it under similar conditions ?—With Guizot or 
Thiers for example, with Villéle or Polignac—with Webster 
or Seward, or Sumner, or Marcy, or Clay—with O’Donnel 
or Azeglio—with any parliamentary statesman in fact except 
Cavour? And what men in any land have shown grander capaci- 
ties, intellectual and moral, for the noble task of government on 
the most magnificent scale, and of the most autocratic sort, than 
many of our Indian Viceroys (who have in truth the only field 
offered to Englishmen for the display of such qualifications)— 
than Clive or Warren Hastings or Lord Wellesley, than 
Lord Dalhousie (though perhaps often wrong), than Lord 
Canning (so much assailed and so tardily done justice to), than 
Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab, or even than Sir Stamford 
Raffles and Rajah Brooke? Compare for a moment, in idea, 
the Governors-General of India—nominally the subordinates— 
with the Secretaries of State for India and the Presidents of the 
Board of Control—nominally their chiefs—and the full scope 
and bearing of the distinction we have been drawing will 
become startlingly apparent. Lord Broughton, Mr. Vernon 
Smith, Lord Stanley, and Sir C. Wood, are found, or are 
deemed, strong enough for the latter post’; for the former we 
need, and we find, men who can “ administer government and 
war with more than the capacity of Richelieu ;” men who are 
either great by nature, but whose greatness would never have 
been developed or made manifest at home, or who become great 
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by the mere weight and grandeur of the work which is given 
them to do. And this same signal superiority of governing 
ability is found, and has been shown whenever the emergency 
has called for it, in the officials who have ruled minor Indian 
provinces, as well and as richly perhaps, as in those who were 
appointed to rule the entire vast dependency. The work has 
made the men, probably, but then they must have had in them 
the material out of which such commanding statesmen could 
be made. Of the long list of men who have governed our 
Indian Empire—all selected from the same class of politicians 
as our disappointing ministers at home—we cannot recal the 
names of more than two whom anyone could designate as having 
shown themselves signally unequal or unfit for the a 
As a'rule, they have proved ‘what English statesmanship may 
become under favouring conditions, and have been men of whom 
any country might be proud. 

Whether the absence of forecasting and commanding states- 
manship in Great Britain—an absence which has been admitted 
and explained—is a matter to be deplored, may perhaps admit 
of discussion. But we are not going to discuss it now. We 
shall content ourselves here with two remarks on the’subject. It 
may probably be said of statesmanship, as of administration, 
that unless it is of a very high order indeed, unless it is sound 
in its principles, and comprehensive in its wisdom to a rare 
degree, the less it forecasts and commands the better. We 
have had more than one memorable warning in recent history 
of the mischief and futility of looking far beforehand where 
the vision is feeble and confused, of that fussy and overshadow- 
ing sense of important functions to be discharged, and an 
imposing station to be adequately filled, which is not sustained 
by any inherent dignity or any corresponding powers. In 
political matters, especially in foreign politics, it is rarely well to 
take too anxious thought for the morrow ; many of the knottiest 
problems, if left alone, will solve themselves; many of the 
most perplexing will suggest and even dictate their own solu- 
tion when the time for necessary action shall arrive. The 
Danish imbroglio especially may read our politicians a whole- 
some homily on the wisdom of inaction. Twelve years ago 
our British statesmen, with the most amiable and disinterested 
views, laid their heads together with other honest and sagacious 
heads to provide for a contingency which was certain to 
arise, and which was likely to disturb European peace. They 
entered into a solemn convention and arranged a deliberate 
plan. The integrity. of Denmark, the succession to the 
Duchies, and the peace of Europe seemed to be assured, and 
English statesmen went to sleep with a smile of benevolent 
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self-complacency on their lips. Eleven years passed away ; the 
foreseen contingency arose; the solemn convention and the 
deliberate plan were ruthlessly and insolently torn to pieces; 
the very war and dismemberment which were to have been 

recluded came to pass in their worst form; the integrity of 
the Danish dominions, which the treaty of 1852 was to have 
secured, has been more utterly destroyed than it could have been 
had that treaty never been designed; and Great Britain, 
anxious, honest, blundering old soul, found herself in the posi- 
tion, first, of proposing in congress a plan for that very dis- 
memberment she had persuaded the other great powers of 
Europe twelve years before to join her in denouncing as a thing 
not to be permitted, and secondly (if floating rumours be true) 
of urging the nomination as heir and possessor of the Duchies 
of Schleswig-Holstein of that very Duke of Augustenberg 
whose claims it was her especial business in the treaty of 1852 
to negative, adjudicate against, and buy off. 

It is no doubt possible enough, in home as in foreign 
politics, to look too far ahead, to be too anxious to forestal 
coming dangers, and to tie up and regulate the future. But 
thus much of philosophy and forecast we have surely a right to 
desire and demand of those who aspire to take a lead in public 
life,—that they shall determine distinctly in what direction it 
is wise and beneficent that all legislative changes and all 
administrative action shall tend; and that they shall then take 
heed that their whole conduct shall work to guide the vessel 
of the State in that direction and to that end; that they shall 
form to themselves some rational and feasible ideal of Eng- 
land’s future, and shall work with steady and converging 
purpose, as far as in them lies, towards the realisation of that 
ideal. At this point of our national history, for example, 
everyone fit to lead, everyone called upon either by position 
or by temper to speak, to write, to act, to vote, in political 
concerns, is bound, we think, to have some clear convictions, 
and some resolute intentions, on the two following points. 

First.—Is Great Britain henceforth to assert and to main- 
tain her old position as a first-rate influential European power, 
who must have a voice, and use it, in every European question, 
difficulty, and dispute ; must. as of yore, never be silent, and 
never speak without enforcing respect for what she says? Or is 
she to admit frankly, and without recalcitration or regret, and 
without having the admission driven in upon her from without, 
that recent changes in naval and military art, and other 
political events, have altered her relative position, and with it 
her social duties, and that she is by no means inclined to 
deplore or resist the change; that she does not choose, after 
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duly considering her obligations, her vulnerability, and the 
progress which certain modern ideas and doctrines have 
made among her people, any longer to keep up such a 
military force as alone would enable. her to impose her will 
upon reluctant peoples, or to take an active and super2rogatory 
part in continental quarrels; that she holds it inconsistent 
with her dignity to meddle in them by counsel and homily 
alone; and that therefore she is détermined henceforward to 
look after her own concerns more, and after those of other 
nations less than heretofore—satisfied that she is, and will 
always be, able to suffice for her own defence and her own 
guidance, but that she will do well to abandon the pretension 
or the wish to defend all the feeble or to guide all the foolish ? 

Secondly.—Is that tendency which has undoubtedly set in, 
and which to many seems so desirable, and to many more so 
irresistible—the tendency, namely, to extend more and more 
the popular element in our system, to hand over more and 
more political power and political preponderance to the nume- 
rical majority, that is the less educated portion, of the people— 
is this tendency one to be cherished, though moderated and 
guided in its rate of action, or one to be dreaded, checked, 
and counter-worked? The means by which this tendency is 
to be forwarded or resisted, is a question of measures, of 
strategy, of feasibilities—about which those who think and 
wish alike may well differ and split asunder into sections. 
The feelings with which the tendency is to be regarded—the 
estimate of the consequences which will ultimately flow from 
it, should it prove permanent and successful—involve princi- 
ples which lie at the very root of statesmanship, and separate 
earnest men, not into sections, but into parties—not into dis- 
agreeing workmen, but into hostile ranks. 

The above are questions of directions and of ends; and 
without clear convictions regarding them it appears to us that 
a man can scarcely make a single step in public life without 
disgraceful vacillation and many miry falls. 

W. AR. G. 
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Art. VI—ON THE RELATION OF THE PAULINE 
EPISTLES TO THE HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


DieApostelgeschichtenachihrem Inhalt und Ursprung kritisch unter- 
sucht. Von Dr. Eduard Zeller. Stuttgart, 1854. 

Paley’s Hore Pauline. New edition. Law. 1861. 

Christianity in the Cartoons referred to Artistic Treatment and 
Historic Fact. By William Watkiss Lloyd. London, 1868. 


A great change of opinion has taken place within the last 
hundred years among free investigators of the origin of 
Christianity, as to the relative value of the two main con- 
stituents of the New Testament—its historical and its epistolary 
contents, the évayyéAvov and the amosodixéy of the ancient 
Church. The English Deists of the last century, Chubb, 
Morgan, Bolingbroke and others, regarded Paul as the great 
corrupter of Christianity ; and the same feeling was expressed, 
not perhaps with the same earnestness, in a well-known book 
which appeared some years ago, and was ascribed to Jeremy 
Bentham,— Not Paul, but Jesus, This prejudice against the 
Apostle of the Gentiles sprang out of strong aversion to the 
narrow and bitter Calvinism which took its stand on certain 
passages of his writings, and boldly defied expulsion. But with 
all due respect for these celebrated men, be it said—their own 
prejudice was a narrow one, resulting from a misapprehension of 
the nature of Christianity, and a want_of insight into the 
conditions of its historical development. It implied a one- 
sidedness of view, almost inseparable from that verbal inter- 
pretation of a spiritual power, that inability to distinguish the 
essence from the form of a religion—which took possession of 
men’s minds at the time of the Reformation, and for more 
than two centuries affected with its consequences the free- 
thinking and the orthodox alike. In the broader historical 
light now thrown on these subjects, we see clearly that Paul 
was the indispensable complement to Jesus. If without the 
idea of a Christ, Paul would have wanted the grand distin- 
guishing inspiration of his ministry; without a Paul, as a 
vehicle to convey it through the length and breadth of heathen- 
dom, the pure spirit of Christ would have been absorbed into 
the arid soil of Judaism, or served only to water some small 
sectarian oasis of renovated Jewish life. Criticism, too, has 
shown that the most ancient and authentic monuments of our 
faith are contained in the undoubted Epistles of Paul; and that 
however intense the interest which must always attach to the 
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Gospels, opening as they do such precious glimpses into the 
life and working of the great Prophet of Nazareth, they are 
nevertheless of later date, and in the form in which we now 
possess them, are a less direct expression of primeval fact than 
the apostolic letters, which grew at once oui of the necessities 
of the oldest Church, and show us without any interposed 
medium of tradition what it was and how it felt. In tracing 
the origin of Christianity, we must set out from the Epistles of 
Paul. Here we have the earliest notice of the great social 
movement which ultimately revolutionised the world. This is 
a reversal of the once recognised order of handling the ques- 
tion. But it is an undeniable result of the latest and soundest 
criticism, and we must look it fairly in the face, and accept its 
legitimate consequences. 

Between the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles, according to 
the arrangement of our received text,* occurs an interesting 
book, the production of one of the evangelists, which serves as 
a bond of connection between them, professing to give an 
account of the labours of the chief apostles, more especially of 
Peter and Paul, in founding the Christian Church, and 
describing the state of things which occasioned the epistolary 
contents of the New Testament. It was an ingenious and 
original thought of Paley’s, to establish the truth of the history 
and the genuineness of the correspondence, by tracing such in- 
direct and consequently such undesigned coincidences between 
them, as would furnish a proof that the matter of the letters 
could not have been suggested by the history, nor the history 
have been drawn from the letters, but that both originated in- . 
dependently in a common basis of actual fact. To a certain 
extent Paley makes out his case. In regard to the larger and 
more important Epistles of Paul, the evidence which he obtains 
by this process of their genuineness is irresistible; nor is the 
inference less obvious, that underneath them must have lain a 
substratum of history, corresponding in its broad outlines and 
prominent facts with that which is contained in the book of 
Acts. But these are the very points which hardly require so 
elaborate a proof, for the most sceptical have never contested 
them. The foregone conclusion so deeply fixed in the old Pro- 


* Cod. Vatican. puts it after the Gospels, and immediately before the Catholic 
Epistles; Cod. Alexandr. in the same place; Cod. Cantabr. (which does not 
contain the Epistles), places Acts at the end of the Gospels arranged ina different 
order—the two Apostles first, Matthew and John, then Luke and Mark; Cod. 
Sinaiticus, between the Pauline and the Catholic Epistles, and Wetstein follows 
the same order in his edition. Lachmann and Tischendorf conform to the order 
of the Vatican. These variations in position do not at all affect the object 
of the book, which is to connect the ministry of Christ with that of the Apostles, 
and supply an historical commentary to the Epistles. 
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testant mind of Europe, which Paley’s argument was raptu- 
rously hailed as corroborating, he certainly did not with all his 
ingenuity establish ; viz., that the Acts and the Epistles are in 
such perfect harmony, as to justify the use of both as religious 
authorities, from which texts can be cited to regulate practice 
and settle controversy. He adduced evidence in support of his 
case up to a given point, and in the right direction, but not all 
the evidence that was necessary to establish the conclusion 
demanded by the religious opinion of the time; and its defi- 
ciency would have been perceived at once, had not the pre- 
possessions of the jury outrun the statement of the advocate, 
and put into it what it wanted. It applied to a particular 
aspect of the credibility of Christianity the same kind of 
reasoning which Dr. Lardner had already employed on 
a more extended scale. When the rationalism of the last 
century became dissatisfied with the old evidence of the 
witness of the Spirit, it turned to historical proofs for the 
assertion of its faith; and these demonstrated satisfactorily, 
that Christianity could not be a fiction, but filled a clear and 
definite place in the history of the world,—by the agreement of 
the main facts recorded of it, with what was known from other 
sources of contemporary persons and events. And valuable 
evidence this was, though it did not meet the postulates ‘of the 
popular theology ; for the old positions were retained with the 
adoption of a mode of proof that no longer sufficed to sustain 
them. Lardner proved beyond a doubt, that Christianity was a 
great historical fact ; but he did not prove, that the Scriptures 
of the New Testament could be used as nearly every Protestant 
of his day affirmed they ought. Paley proved that we 
possess genuine Epistles of Paul; but he did not prove that our 
existing record of the history which underlies them is through- 
out a reliable record, not coloured in places by the traditions 
of conflicting parties, nor veiled at times in a cloud of irre- 
solvable myth. 

Since Paley’s time, that branch of philology which investi- 
gates the origin and component parts of ancient books—applied 
with a scientific thoroughness of procedure before unknown,— 
has in various directions revolutionised the opinions of the 
learned, and compelled them to accept results which would 
once have been scouted as extravagant and absurd. It is 
beginning also to be felt, that the Bible must cease to be re- 
garded as a book by itself, but must be brought within the 
sphere of ordinary human sympathies, and tried by the immu- 
table laws of human thought ; and that if we would know what 
it really is, and penetrate to its inmost life, we must wholly 
discard the old assumptions respecting it, and criticise it with 
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the same regardlessness of consequences to preconceived ideas, 
as we should consider indispensable to an honest criticism in 
the case of any other book. There are two occasions in the 
history of Paul—his conversion (Acts ix.-xxii. xxvi.), and the 
conference at Jerusalem about circumcision (Acts xy. )}—where 
the discordance between his own language in the Epistle to 
the Galatians and the statements in the book of Acts, is so 
marked as to admit of only one of two explanations ; either 
that the Apostle has given a strangely defective account of 
transactions in which he was personally concerned, and which 
he could have no conceivable motive to exhibit otherwise than 
they really were,—or else that the history has amplified and 
exaggerated the real facts of the case. Paley admits the diffi- 
culty of reconciling Galatians ii. with Acts xv., and suggests 
the possibility of there being an allusion in the Epistle to some 
journey to Jerusalem not mentioned in the history. This is 
in itself highly improbable ; and indeed the solutions of the diffi- 
culty offered by himself, by Mr. Locke and by Lord Barrington 
(all based on the assumption that the two books must harmonise) 
are so forced, as almost to compel the inquiry whether some 
bolder and broader view of the authorship and composition of 
Acts would not put the relation of the epistle to the historyin a 
truer light. Starting from a few admitted points of insoluble 
contradiction, and discerning in the history clear traces of a 
dominant idea and a decided tendency, the school of Tiibingen 
has subjected the structure and component parts of the book 
of Acts to a most searching analysis, the results of which are 
embodied in the very elaborate and exhaustive work of Dr. 
Edward Zeller placed at the head of the present article. Zeller 
does for the Acts of the Apostles, what Baur and Strauss have 
done for the Gospels: he has shown, that it cannot be accepted 
as proper history throughout, drawn at first hand from authentic 
and reliable sources, but that it is rather the reduction into a 
connected narrative of the floating traditions of the apostolic 
age, modified in their presentment and combination by the pre- 
conceived notions and earnest desires of the writer’s mind,— 
containing no doubt many elements of fact, but often exhibiting 
as fact what was simply ideal—what the demands of a devout 
imagination assumed must have been fact. Zeller’s is the great 
book on this -subject: but the theory which it propounds, is 
characteristic of the Tiibingen school. Baur, the Corypheus of 
that school, fully adopts it (it is indeed a necessary consequence 
of his own principles) in his History of the Church of the Three 
First Centuries, and in other parts of his writings; and not less 
Schwegler, in his Age following the Apostolic. 

It is curious, considering the early date which has been 
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claimed for the Gospel of Luke, and the close relation which 
Acts sustains to that Gospel as its acknowledged sequel—that 
there should be such an entire absence of all clear reference to the 
latter book, till the latter half of the second century. Although 
from the time of the fixation of the Canon, it has always ranked 
among the duoAoyotpueva, it seems to have been less known 
and used than the other histories of the New Testament. As 
late as the end of the fourth century, Chrysostom* says its 
very existence was unknown to many (woA\Ou—év0’ bre ist 
yvepmov ésw). According to Epiphanius (Heres. xxx. § 16) 
the Ebionites had an Acts of the Apostles of their own. 
Zeller has examined with great care and fulness all the 
passages in ancient writers, which have an apparent reference 
to our book of Acts; but he can find no certain traces of its 
existence before 170 A.p. Irenzus is the first who speaks of 
. Luke as the author of both the Gospel and the Acts: but of 
the author himself, and of the time and occasion of his writing, 
he seems to know nothing but what he has inferred from a 
few scattered expressions in the Epistles of Paul. 

The book of Acts resolves itself on analysis into three distinct 
sections (each with a subject of its own), which only at one or 
two points pass over into each other: (1) ch. i.—v. ch. xii, 1-24. 
condition of the earliest Church at Jerusalem, under the 
conduct of Reter and John—Peter the most conspicuous of the 
two: (2) ch. vi.-xi. labours of the Hellenists, Philip and Stephen, 


* Homil. I., in Act. Apostol. referred to by De Wette, Hinl. N. T., § 117 a. 

+ Can Epiphanius here refer to the work of the Jewish Christian, Hegesippus, 
described by Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iv. 8. 22) as consisting of five books or 
Memoirs (cvyypdppara or dropyvppara) Which gave in a very simple style an 
account of the apostolic preaching (arAavi mapaddooiy Tov arosohiKod Knpiyparog 
amdousary suvraker ypapne, etc). Its matter must have corresponded very 
eloseiy to that of Acts. The substantial identity of the two works is rendered 
additionally probable by the exaltation of James which Epiphanius represents to 
have characterised the Ebionitish Acts, and which we know from Eusebius 
(H. E. ii. 23) marked also the tzoprynpara of Hegesippus. As the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews and the cypuvypa Tlérpov were possibly the Ebionitish 
counterparts to our Matthew and Mark, may not the work of Hegesippus have 
stood in the same relation to our Acts? We know that, on the other side, 
there was a series of Gnostic Gospels and their accompaniments. The fact is 
instructive and significant. In the first half of the second century, there 
would thus appear to have been three current representations of Christ’s teaching 
and of the primitive apostolic work. A comparison of still subsisting Ebionitish 
and Gnostic fragments gives us on the whole great reason to be thankful for 
the calm judgment and pure feeling with which the éxxAnorasicot of that time 
selected and combined the elements of a canonical scripture, which should 
henceforth be the rule and highest expression of a Catholic Church. Celsus, in 
avery remarkable passage cited by Zeller (Origen, c. Cels. ii. 27) charges the 
Christians with subjecting their original Scriptures to successive recastings— 
peraxaparrew ék Tije TPMTNC ypadiie TO EvayyédLoy TpLXh Kai TEeTpAX? Kai TOMAAXT, 
kai peratdarrew. Origen answers, that the accusation applies only to some 
Gnostic sects. 
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who were the precursors of Paul, and spread the Gospels 
into Samaria and all over Palestine. In this section, ch. x. 
so far resumes the subject of the first, that it connects Peter 
with the work of the Hellenists, in taking him to Cesarea to 
baptise Cornelius; ch. ix. 1-30, on the other hand, anticipates 
the third section, in recounting the conversion of Saul; (3) 
ch. xiii.-xxviii.—this section devoted exclusively to the 
ministry of Paul. The other Apostles are brought in, only 
as connected’ with him. We must briefly state the chief 
results of Zeller’s criticism in each of these sections. 

I. Acts is evidently intended to take up the history where 
the Gospel of Luke lays it down—the link between them 
being the ascension of Christ. But the two narratives are 
chronologically inconsistent. Acts interposes forty days between 
the resurrection and the ascension (i. 3). Whereas Luke 
(xxiv. ) represents the resurrection, the walk to Emmaus (v. 13), 
the manifestation to the eleven (v. 33, v. 36) and the ascension 
from Bethany (v. 50), to have all occurred on the same day, 
the first day of the week (xxiv. 1).* Zeller shows—we think, 
unanswerably—that 1 Cor. xiii. xiv. contains the primitive 
germ of historical fact, out of which the mythic account of the 
day of Pentecost in Acts ii. has been evolved. He further 
makes it quite evident to us, that the power of speaking 
foreign languages was meant to be indicated in Acts ii. 6-11, 
though nothing of this sort was intended by the Apostle 
in 1 Cor. ; and that all attemps to bring the two representa- 
tions into harmony are entire failures. He regards the whole 
narrative in Acts as unhistorical, and the gathering together 
of the Apostles at Jerusalem within the short space of forty 
days (the number 40 is itself suspicious) irreconcilable with 
the fact of their complete dispersion into Galilee on the death 
of Jesus, which is so distinctly reported by the oldest Pales- 
tinian witness, Matthew (xxvii. 16). It originated, he thinks, 
in the desire to represent Christ’s promise of the Spirit as 
fulfilled at Pentecost, not only because Pentecost was the 
feast immediately following the Passover, when Christ died and 
rose again, but also from a deep Messianic feeling, that there 
was a parallelism between the effusion of the Spirit on this 
occasion, and the giving of the law on Sinai, of which 


* John speaks of a second appearance of the risen Jesus, also on the first day 
of the week (xx. 26. comp. v. 1 & 19). The day of the third appearance, recorded 
in the supplementary chapter (xxi. 1. 14.) is not specified. The account in 
the later addition of Mark (xvi. 9.-20) is the same with that of Luke. Matthew 
speaks of only one appearance in Jerusalem—viz., to the two Marys (xxviii. 9.), 
but says that the eleven met their Lord on an appointed mountainin Galilee 
with no allusion whatever to an ascension. 
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Pentecost was the traditional commemoration. It was a 
strong but natural expression of Jewish Christianity. It was 
a fancy of the Rabbis according to Philo,* that at the time of 
the Mosaic legislation, there was a reversal of the confusion of 
tongues, which had been one of the consequences of the 
expulsion from Paradise, where only one speech existed. This, 
it was believed, would again be the case when the kingdom of 
God should return. When the Messianic reign commenced at 
Pentecost, the mutual understanding of divers tongues was 
a sign of the approaching restoration of all nations to this 
original unity of speech.t Zeller thinks the doctrine of the 
community of goods, in other words, of a form of socialism 
is distinctly asserted ii. 44, 45, and iv. 32-34, though in- 
consistent with statements which occur v. 5, vi. 1, xii. 12; 
but he views this whole account of the primitive Christian 
society as unhistorical, as a mere expression of the belief of a 
later day, looking back on that first age, and seeing in it, with 
the connected story of Ananias and Sapphira, a reflection of the 
Essenian element which entered perhaps, more than we are 
aware, into the constitution of the oldest Church. A remarkable 
feature in this first division of the Acts of the Apostles, is the 
apparent doubling and trebling of the same account. In 
iv. 1-23, v. 17-39, xii. 1-12, the seizure of the Apostles by 
the Jewish authorities is described in very similar terms, and 
always with the same issue. It may be said, that similar cir- 
cumstances continued, and were likely to be followed by similar 
effects. But the uniformity of the three narratives (so like 
three forms or phases of a common condition) when taken in 
connection with other marked peculiarities of the history, is 
certainly curious, and cannot but excite the attention of the 
critic. The chronology, too, is perplexed. But for the diffi- 
culties occasioned by the statements in our history, no one 
would have doubted that the Theudas alluded to by Gamaliel, 
vy. 36, was the same with the Theudas mentioned by Josephus, 
(Antiquit., xx. v.1).{ But if he was (and this we may con- 
sider as next to certain) then he must have appeared (after the 


* De Decalogo, quoted by Zeller, p. 114. 

+ It appears from a curious passage cited by Zeller from Plutarch (De 
Iside et Osiride, c. 47), that according to the Zoroastrian doctrine, the same 
phenomenon would signalise the subdual of Ahriman: éva Biov kai piay 
ToNrévay avIporwv pakapiwy Kai spoyAwoowy TavTwY yevéoOa. 

{ There is an evidence of their identity founded on undesigned coincidence of 
language which we have not seen noticed, but which is to us decisive. Josephus 
describes Theudas as yénc ric dvnp. The words in Acts are, \éywy evva riva éav 
tov. That these are equivalent expressions appears indirectly from the 
description of Simon Magus (Acts viii.. 9), Néywy éwai twa éavriy péyar, 
which is only another way of saying that he was payog or yéne. 
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time here assigned him) in the reign of Claudius ; for Josephus 
makes him contemporary with the Procurator Fadus, about 
A.D. 45 or 46,—and consequently long after Judas the Galilean, 
who arose in the days of the census, under Augustus. Acts, 
however (v. 36, 37), puts Theudas before Judas. Generally, 
with reference to the chronology of this part of the history, 
Zeller is of opinion, that the relation of Jewish parties to the 
Christian Church has been anticipated from a later point of 
view. At the period here implied, the Pharisees were still in 
the ascendant, and possessed of the priesthood. The son of 
Annas, who is mentioned Acts iv. 6. (himself called Annas), 
is described by Josephus (Antiquit., xx. ix. 1) as having 
passed over to the sect of the Sadducees (dipeoww Of perne Thy 
Sadsovcatwy) a mode of expression, which implies that he 
and his family previously belonged to the Pharisees. Later 
on in the history, the mutual relations of the two sects 
changed. The Sadducees succeeded to power, and the Phari- 
sees in consequence entered into more friendly intercourse with 
the Jewish party among the Christians. This is the state of 
things indicated in Acts. Zeller (as we have said) regards it 
as a historical anticipation, and in this way accounts for the 
appearance of a liberal Pharisaic party in the Sanhedrim 
represented by Gamaliel, the teacher of Paul. For ourselves, 
we do not see the inconsistency of such statements with 
the continued ascendency of the Pharisees, or even with the 
general manifestation by that party of the same feeling towards 
the Christians as is imputed to them in the Gospels. It was 
beginning indeed to be modified by their observation of the 
marked progress of Christianity among the lower classes, for 
with the characteristic sagacity of religious leaders, a popular 
movement which they could not suppress, they threw them- 
selves into, and endeavoured to control. To this accession of 
influence from a once hostile body, we are probably to ascribe 
the extreme bitterness and narrowness of spirit which hence- 
forth marked the Jewish section of the Church. On this point 
Zeller, we think, has rather overdone his criticism, and un- 
necessarily impugned the general credibility of the history. 
Though conveyed in a legendary form, and without regard to 
exact chronology, the account in Acts of the relations of 
different Jewish parties to the early Church, seems to us to 
possess every sign of internal probability, and to imply a 
foundation in broad substantial fact. 

II. We feel no difficulty in adopting Zeller’s view, that the 
speech ascribed to Stephen (Acts vii.) is not historical; by 
which we mean, that it is not a faithful record of words actually 
uttered, but rather a free representation either of what the 
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martyr, in accordance with the prevalent tradition, was believed 
to have said, or what the historian, from his point of view, 
assumed that he must have spoken, and therefore made him 
speak. This, indeed, is no more than what we are obliged to 
suppose with regard to the great mass of speeches, with which 
all ancient history is so richly fraught. The historians of the 
old world put more of their own thought and feeling into their 
record of the words of others, than the stricter laws of modern 
criticism would allow. They described a transaction as they 
conceived it must have been or ought to have been, and gave 
it a peculiar colour by unconscious reference to some other 
transaction of the same class but grander significance. Thus 
Baur has thought he could trace a parallelism, existing rather 
in the mind of the writer than in the fact itself, between the 
closing scene of Stephen’s life and that of Christ.* We do 
not, however, see any reason to doubt, that in the conduct 
imputed te Stephen, in the charges alleged against him, and 
in the manner of his death, we have a statement of substantial 
fact. The internal probability is very strong. Zeller himself 
allows as much. The theory which Zeller has adopted from . 
Baur respecting Simon Magus, will strike most readers as 
extravagant. He is a myth, according to them, that has been 
condensed into a historical personage. Simon and his com- 
panion Helena were a later conception of the old Sun and 
Moon worship once prevalent in Upper Asia. On the first 
admission of these mythic ideas within the circle of Christian 
tradition, it was hostility to the person and doctrine of Paul, 
of which early Jewish feeling the traces are still perceptible in 
the Clementine homilies, that veiled itself, as our authors think, 
under the name of Simon. At a later period, when the old 
prejudice had abated, and Acts was written with a view to 
reconcile the Pauline and Petrine tendencies of the primitive 
Church, the name acquired another significance, and only the 
extremer forms of Gnosticism were represented by it. It is 
difficult for the modern mind to familiarise itself with that 
extraordinary fermentation of ideas which preceded and accom- 
panied the dissolution of the old religions of the earth, and with 
the wild forms of belief to which it gave rise. Those at all 
acquainted with the process, will not regard this theory about 
Simon as so utterly incredible. Nevertheless, we incline on the 
whole to the opinion, that his history must rest at bottom on 
some basis of fact. We know from independent sources, 
Josephus and heathen writers, that the goetes were a class of 


* Luke xxiii. 34. ‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
Acts vii. 60. “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” Both these descriptions, 
it should be remembered, are from the pen of the same writer. 
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men at this time widely diffused over the Roman empire, and 
possessing influence even with persons of station and culture. 
There are allusions to them in other passages of Acts. Elymas 
(xiii. 8), and the vagabond sons of Sceva (xix. 14), were 
persons of this description. There is, therefore, no antecedent 
improbability in the supposition, however much the tradition 
may have been subsequently amplified, that a goete or sor- 
cerer called Simon, had acquired great influence over all 
classes throughout Samaria, when the Gospel first penetrated 
into it. Justin Martyr, a native of that region, who must 
have been well acquainted with the traditions current in it, 
within a century from the apostolic age, speaks of Simon as a 
countryman of his, and mentions the village where he was 
born. In the same connection he alludes to another Samaritan 
of the same class, and a disciple of Simon, whose birthplace 
he also indicates by name.* In the story of Philip and the 
EKunuch (viii. 26, 40,) the presence of a mythic element in the 
supernatural intervention of the wvévua kupiov need not, in 
Zeller’s judgment, hinder us from recognising a general 
foundation in fact, and discerning one of the many channels 
through which a knowledge of Christianity was conveyed to 
the remotest settlements of the Jews. 

We cannot equally agree with him, in regarding the account 
of the conversion of Cornelius (ch. x.) as inconsistent with 
Paul’s statements in the two first chapters of his Epistle to the 
Galatians, or in thinking it so very unlikely that Peter should 
have admitted a heathen into the Church, before the commence- 
ment of Paul’s specific mission and the conference at Jerusalem. 
We can discover no sufficient grounds for keeping the Petrine 
and Pauline spheres of action so entirely distinct. There was 
an onward movement in the primitive Church towards the 
heathen world, which Paul rather took up and gave new im- 
pulse to, than wholly originated. The steps of the change are 
clearly, and with great probability, indicated in Acts. Stephen 
was the connecting link between the oldest Apostles and Paul. 
There was perhaps more liberality in the Jewish section of 
the Church, before it was frightened into reaction by the bold 
uncompromising measures of Paul. It was quite consistent 
with Peter’s character, that he should exhibit, under favouring 
circumstances; a sudden outburst of liberality and courage, and 
then afterwards relapse into narrowness and timidity. More- 
over, there is distinct evidence in the history of something like 


_* Apol.i. 26. We quote Justin simply as the faithful reporter of a local tradi- 
tion. His uncritical credulity is abundantly shown in the same passage, where 
he mistakes the title of an old Sabine deity for the name of his deified country- 
man. 
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a jealous anxiety on the part of the Apostles at Jerusalem, to 
go over for themselves, and bring within safe conservative 
limits, the wider outlying field that had been traversed by the 
Hellenists. While these had been scattered abroad by the 
death of Stephen, and carried the Gospel all through Palestine 
and beyond it (Acts xi. 19), we find the Apostles remaining 
quietly at the original centre of the religion in Jerusalem 
(vili. 14); a proof, that they had not yet, generally and avowedly, 
passed out of their Jewish conception of the new faith, and 
that the Sanhedrim which had encouraged the persecution 
against Stephen and his adherents, was so far disposed to 
tolerate them, that they were allowed to practise their worship 
and carry on their ministry—whether in the synagogues or 
outside them—unmolested. They were not willing, however, 
that a new religious agency, and perhaps a new form of Christ- 
ianity should spread over the land, independently of them- 
selves. Hence, when Philip had preached in Samaria, Peter 
and John were sent down into the same region, and here 
encountered Simon Magus. When the same disciple after- 
wards went southward and evangelised the whole coast from 
Azotus to Cesarea (viii. 40), Peter again tracked his footsteps, 
preaching and working wonders at Lydda and Joppa and 
Ceesarea (ix. 32 43, x. 24,) liberalised, perhaps unconsciously, 
by contact with the spirit which he found everywhere pre- 
valent, and which his Hellenist predecessor had been so suc- 
cessful in fomenting. It is precisely at this juncture, when 
the natural course of events had prepared the way for a 
break up of the old restrictive system, that we find Peter 
opening his mind to the great truth, that God is no respecter 
of persons, but accepts the righteous of all nations, and Paul 
carried over by an irresistible conviction to the cause which 
he had been persecuting. There are peculiarities in the 
description of both events, which show indeed, plainly enough, 
that the mythic influence has been at work on the conception 
of the fundamental facts; but the facts themselves are in the 
highest degree probable. If Paul, in the assertion of his own 
claims, seems to assert absolutely, that he was the originator of 
the mission to the heathen, we must recollect that he was but 
aman, and when provoked by opposition or annoyed by faint- 
heartedness, might assume to himself the sole merit of a move- 
ment, which but for him would certainly never have been 
wrought out to its completion. 

III. It is in the history of Paul, as might be expected, 
that Zeller notices the chief want of consistency between Acts 
and the Apostle’s own letters. The former book, as we have 
just shown, speaks of a preparation having been made for the 
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evangelising of the heathen by Peter, before Paul began his 
mission, and represents Paul himself as abstaining from the 
work, till he was fetched by Barnabas, with the consent of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem, for the purpose of inaugurating it from 
Tarsus to Antioch (xi. 25). Paul’s own account of his ministry 
indicates from the first a more independent mode of action. 
We do not deny, that the view of the mutual relation of the 
two parties, as exhibited in the history, has probably been 
affected by the conciliatory purpose of the writer, who wished 
to represent the Apostolic agency as a course of peaceful and 
continuous development, without any internal conflict, from 
beginning to end; and no doubt this obvious tendency of the 
book of Acts must be taken into account in dealing with the 
discrepancies between the history and the letters. But, on 
the other hand, we have no right to assume, that there is never 
any misapprehension or exaggeration in the latter; and with 

his weakness and vacillation, we must not wholly sacrifice 
Peter to Paul. The most remarkable discrepancy is that 
between Acts xv. and Galatians ii. The evidence here of 
marked tendency, and of obvious design to gloss over the 
strifes and jealousies of the early Church, is more conspicuous 
than on any other occasion. The history describes a public 
discussion conducted with all the formalities of a regular synod 
(xv. 6), terminating in a solemn compact, embodied in a decree 
that was transmitted by the hands of an accredited deputation 
to the Gentile churches of Syria and Asia. Paul speaks of 
nothing more than a private interview with the Apostles at 
Jerusalem (kar idiav), not requested by them, but undertaken 
from impulse within his own mind (xara avoxaAvfw). If he 
was fortified with an apostolic decree, why does he not appeal 
to it in his remonstrance with the Galaiien vacksliders? If 
Peter actually moved the adoption of the decree, which pro- 
claimed the immunity of heathen converts from the ceremonial 
law,—is it likely that immediately afterwards, in the face of the 
decree of which he was himself the author, and which he had 
just sent down to Antioch, he should exhibit that unworthy 
fear of the circumcision which is imputed to him by Paul? 
To bring out more prominently this discrepancy, Zeller lays 
stress on some points to which we cannot attach the same 
weight. Hethinks, for instance, that Paul’s not compelling 
Titus to be circumcised (Gal. ii. 3) is inconsistent with the 
conduct ascribed to the Apostle (Acts xvi. 3), where because 
of the Jews he circumcises Timothy, whose father was a 
Greek. But Paul might act differently under different circum- 
stances, in accordance with his own principle of “ becoming all 
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things to all men, that he might save some.”* Men of action 
‘are constantly driven into practical inconsistencies. It is 
almost a condition of their success in the world. Zeller’s 
criticism seems to us nowhere more at fault, than where he 
assumes in the personages of an actual history, the necessity of 
a logical consequentiality of thought and action, which is 

ossible only to the abstractions of a secluded student. If the 

istory may be relied on (and it contains nothing in itself 
improbable), Paul made the same concession to Jewish pre- 
judice on two other occasions, in shaving his head at Cenchrese 
(xviii. 18), and in fulfilling the vow for four men at Jerusalem 
(xxi. 26). Zeller finds again a positive contradiction between 
the language of the apostolic decree, insisting on abstinence 
from meats offered to idols, as one of the indispensable condi- 
tions of the compact with heathen converts (rv éravayxec 
rourwy, Acts xv. 28) and the comparative indifference with 
which Paul treats the practice, as a sort of open question to 
be settled by every man’s own conscience (1 Cor. x. 25—33). 
The contradiction seems to us exaggerated. The Apostles, who 
had to frame a general rule, forbade absolutely all participa- 
tion of cidwAdSura, as a practice that might facilitate a lapse 
into idolatry, and would certainly perpetuate idolatrous 
associations. Paul, who had attained to the full conviction, 
that as an idol is nothing in the world, so the sacrifice offered 
to it could be nothing (1 Cor. viii. 4., x. 19) has nowhere that 
we observe, notwithstanding his own enlightenment, called in 
question the wisdom of the apostolic prohibition, or encouraged 
its infringement; but as he had to mediate between the still 
subsisting prejudices and fears of the old apostolic party, and 
the prevalent laxity of the popular liberalism, contented him- 
self with the general direction that, in promiscuous intercourse 
with heathen society, no question should be asked about the 
meats set on the table; but if the host should say, this is 
2OwAdSurov, then believers should abstain from eating of it, 
lest they should lead him and others to believe, that they 
thought idolatry no sin. The rule which Paul gave to others, 
and which he followed himself, is clearly expressed in these 
words: “ Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the 
Gentiles, nor to the Church of God: even as I please men in 
all things, not seeking my own benefit, but that of the many, 
that they may be saved” (1 Cor. x. 33). In the laudatory 
language used of Barnabas and Paul (Acts xv. 25, 26) at 
variance, it is thought, with what Paul says of himself, as not 


* "Eyevouny rote "lovéaiore we "Iovdatoc, tva "lovdaiouc xepéjow. 1 Cor. ix. 20, 
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requiring ovsatiKwv imisoddv (2 Cor. iii. 1),—Zeller finds 
another indication of the unhistorical character of the 
Apostolic circular. Bleek, on the contrary, in the putting of 
Barnabas’s name before Paul’s, discerns a proof of its authen- 
ticity. Ritschl adopts the decree itself as genuine, but 
regards its accompaniments in the narrative as unhistorical. 
Zeller is of opinion, that the decree and the history in which it 
is embedded, must stand or fall together. On the whole— 
though we think Zeller is on some points hypercritical, and has 
laid himself open to attack by overdoing his case—after a fair 
comparison of the history and the letters, we are unable to 
resist the conclusion, that the view given by the former of the . 
relation of the Pauline and Petrine parties towards each other, 
rather represents the feeling of a later period, when there was 
a disposition on both sides to approximate, and to compromise 
former differences in a broad catholicity, than that which 
actually existed, when Paul gave out the fullness of his ardent 
nature in those memorable Epistles which lay close to the event 
of which they treat, and transmit an untempered image of the 
conflicts out of which they sprang. The later writer has 
softened down the traces of the old feud, with a deep feeling 
that Christianity, as a religion for the world, ought to rise above 
the local controversies of Jew and Gentile, and that its history 
should exhibit the Petrine and Pauline tendencies as both con- 
spiring to a common end. It has been observed, that the 
.. doctrines of Paul respecting sin and justification by 
aith have a modified expression in Acts, the theological 
tone of which has a close affinity with that of the three 
first Gospels. Zeller has noticed that the word peravoa, 
which occurs so constantly in the discourses of the 
Synoptics and Acts, is found only four times in the Epistles 
of Paul, and one of these is 2 Tim. ii. 25. This neutralising 
of the distinctive theology of the great Apostle, seems obviously 
to result from the same tendency to mutual compromise and 
conciliation, which has placed his general relations to the old 
Jewish party in a more friendly light. 

In accordance with this theory of the design of the book of 
Acts, Zeller divides its matter into two portions, containing 
successively the ministries of Peter and Paul, but so framed 
and adjusted as to correspond to and counterbalance each 
other, by placing the two Apostles on the same level, and 
in an equal relationship to the heathen: Some of the paral- 
lelisms which Zeller has pointed out, are certainly remarkable. 
Notice, for instance, the first curative miracle of both Apostles. 
The very words recording it, singularly agree in the two 
cases : — 
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Peter (iii. 2, seg.) Paul (xiv. 8, seq.) 
X@doe éx Koiriag pyrede avrov Xwddc¢ ék« Koiiag pyrpde avrov 
> , , > ‘ > , > , > ~ 
drevioag Térpoge eic¢ avrov Tlaidog arevioog arevicag avro 
éZaddGpuevog €on Kai TepreTTaret. HAraro, Kai wepiewaret. 


As Peter’s shadow is believed to have a healing influence 
(v. 15); so handkerchiefs or aprons are brought from Paul’s 
body to the sick (xix. 12). Peter casts out evil spirits, 
v. 16, vill. 7; so does Paul, xvi. 18, xix. 13, seg.* The cases 
of Simon Magus (viii. 20) and of Elymas (xiii. 10, 11) fur- 
nish exactly parallel examples of punitive power in the two 
Apostles. Peter restores Tabitha to life (ix. 36, seg.); Paul, 
Eutychus (xx. 9-12). Peter repudiates the homage (apoo- 
kévynotc) which Cornelius would fain have offered him (x. 26) ; 
in like manner, Paul with Barnabas rejects the sacrifices of 
the Lycaonians (xiv. 15). The words of the Apostles on the 
two occasions are almost identical : “ I myself also am aman ” ; 
(Peter) ‘we also are men of like passions with you” (Paul). 
To these instances we may add the imprisonments of Peter 
and Paul, and their miraculous deliverances. | Compare 
xii, 6-10 with xvi. 23-26. Zeller, with perhaps undue 
subtlety, thinks he can trace a curious correspondence be- 
tween Acts and the Gospel of Luke in a threefold distribution 
of their contents. The Gospel commences its history in Galilee, 
and proceeds through Samaria to Jerusalem, where it ends. 
In the inverse order, Acts sets out from Jerusalem, then takes 
the narration to Samaria, and finally advances to Galilee of 
the Gentiles. Such a parallelism could hardly have been 
devised, but must have resulted from the natural sequence of 
events. He has noticed another singular coincidence between 
the Gospel and the apostolic history. Up to vi. 14 in the 
Gospel, Peter is called only Simon, and that seven times, with 
one exception (v. 8 which is a prolepsis) ; but after his assump- 
tion of the name Peter, he is called, with two exceptions, 
(xxii. 31, xxiv. 34), exclusively Peter.t In like manner, 
Paul, before his change of name (Acts xiii. 9), is called Savl, 
afterwards only Paul. 

That Acts and the third Gospel were the production of 
one author, called Luke, was the constant tradition of the 
Church, and is not disproved, in the judgment of Zeller, by 
the occurrence of some words in each history, which are 
not met with in the other. He thinks the author was 


* The only difference is, a general power is ascribed to Peter, whereas par= 
ticular instances are recorded of Paul. 

+ Mark follows in this respect the usage of Luke, which Matthew and John 
disregard. 
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not a mere collector from various sources, but that he has 
worked up his materials from his own point of view, to make 
them the expression of a leading idea. Zeller seems to us 
to have overdone this point. The difference of the original 
sources is still distinctly perceptible both in the Gospel and in 
Acts. Compare, for instance, the Hebraic idiom and mode of 
thought which mark some chapters, with the decidedly Hel- 
lenic tone and more fluent Greek of others. Neither can we 
agree with our critic in thinking, that the use of the first 
person plural in some passages has been studiously adopted 
to create the impression of the author’s being an eye-witness. 
A more clumsy method of giving an air of authenticity to a 
history could not well be devised. The abrupt transition 
to personal narrative could only serve to indicate more dis- 
tinctly that the portions of the work where it is omitted, must 
have been derived from a secondary source. The introduction 
of the first person seems to us exceedingly artless and inarti- 
ficial; as if the author had put what he found into his book, 
just as it came to his hand, without attempting to piece it into 
the context. The passages in question are evidently extracts 
from a diary, and what is observable, all three embrace the 
particulars of a sea-voyage.—(Ist, Acts xvi. 10-17; 2nd, xx. 
5-16, xxi. 1-17; 3rd, xxvii. 1.—xxviil. 16.) If Acts, as we 
now have it, be of as late a date as internal evidence indicates, 
it cannot be the work of a companion of Paul; though possibly 
the extracts in the first person may come direct from Luke. 
The whole book is written, if not in a strictly Pauline spirit, 
at least with the obvious purpose of putting Paul into harmony 
with the original Jewish apostolate ; and it might be felt, that 
this end would be best accomplished, if it appeared under the 
name of one who was on terms of intimacy with the great 
missionary to the heathen, and accompanied him in his wander- 
ings by land and sea. Nor let the stricter ideas of modern 
times be startled at the supposition of something like literary 
fraud. Zeller, in a very instructive note (p. 461), has shown 
how wide was the range of pseudonymous literature in the 
age when Christianity was in its birth and earliest growth. 
Not to speak of the Alexandrine Jews who were con- 
spicuous for productions of .this kind, titles and fragments 
of more than sixty alleged works of the old Pythagorean 
school are now extant, which were notoriously supposititious ; 
and the practice was considered so little disreputable, that 
Jamblichus cites it as an instance of disinterested piety in 
Pythagorean authors, that instead of claiming merit for their 
own works, they preferred ascribing them to the founder of 
their sect. And this usage has not been confined to ancient 
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times. The well-known Calvinist divine, Farel, assumed the 
name of a Catholic notary in Geneva in giving an account of 
his disputation with Furbitz, and to make the deception more 
complete, introduced a laudation of Furbitz whom he despised. 
It is said, that the most recent researches respecting the 
Waldenses, show that they have recast and interpolated their 
ancient writings to bring them into closer agreement with the 
Protestant doctrine. Such things are not commended to our 
imitation. They are incompatible with our higher standard of 
literary morality. They are simply cited as facts, which we 
must not shut our eyes to, if we would know the true history 
of our Scriptures and our religion. Zeller adopts the following 
conclusion as to the probable date of Acts. He thinks 
Matthew’s account of the last days (in the terminology of 
German divines, his eschatology) must have been written after 
the destruction of Jerusalem; Luke’s, as compared with 
Matthew’s, must be later than his, not probably before the 
opening of the second century, perhaps as late as 110 or 120 
A.D. Acts must, of course, have been written later still. 
There is a large mass of mythic and legendary matter in Acts 
which would have required a considerable space of time to 
develop it into its present form. Nevertheless, we can 
venture to assign a terminus ad quem. The book must be 
anterior to the outbreak of the Gracetio controversy, for it 
contains not a trace of that exciting movement. In Justin 
Martyr’s age, the conciliatory tendency expressed in Acts-— 
the mutual approximation of the Jewish and Pauline parties— 
must already have been some time in progress. 

This analysis of the book of Acts shows, we think, conclu- 
sively, that its composition is of the same kind with that which 
the most recent criticism has demonstrated of the Gospels; 
that is to say, that it is an embodiment of popular traditions 
respecting the apostolic age, resting at bottom on a broad 
basis of fact, but largely interwoven with the unhistorical 
elements which tradition is sure to gather round itself as it 
passes from mouth to mouth, and still further shaped and 
coloured in its presentment of the past, by the governing idea and 
definite aim of its author. There is an analogy in the order 
and arrangement of their materials, between the opening books 
of the Old and New Testaments. The synoptical Gospels 
correspond to the four first books of the Pentateuch, in their 
accumulation of precious fragments of the most ancient tra- 
ditions. In the parenetic résumé of Deuteronomy we have the 
counterpart of the fourth Gospel. And Acts stands in the same 
relation to the preceding history of the Gospels, as the book of 
Joshua to the foregoing narrative of the Pentateuch; it is an 
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account of the earliest attempt to put the principles of the legis- 
lator in practice. But the Old Testament has not—what it 
is the singular good fortune of the New to possess—a body of 
authentic writings coming direct and unaltered out of the age 
to which the histories relate ; furnishing, at more than one vital 
point, a valuable criterion of their credibility ; and giving a clear 
insight into the inmost heart of the primitive belief. before the 
conception of it had been affected by the interposed ideas of a 
later day. This view of the relation of the epistolary to the 
historical contents of the New Testament, is not the prevalent 
one, and is at war, it must be confessed, with that hungering 
and thirsting after hard definite fact, as the indispensable 
foundation of a dogmatic and authoritative creed, which is so 
characteristic of our hereditary Protestantism. The critical 
process through which such a conclusion is arrived at, seems at 
first to be simply destructive, and to have only a negative result. 
But every negative result which is necessitated by unanswer- 
able evidence and straightforward reasoning, merely liberates 
truth from some enfeebling limitation or useless encumbrance, 
and is sure to have its counterpart in some broader positive 
view which more than compensates it. Let us look the fact 
which the foregoing inquiry appears to establish, honestly in 
the face, and see how it bears on a living and spiritual Chris- 
tianity. 

The Christ who has inspired the religion of our modern 
civilisation, the Christ with whom the souls of believers are 
still conscious of sustaining a close spiritual relationship, as a 
living person, an elder brother in God’s great human family, 
standing nearer to God than we, is the risen and glorified 
Christ—the Christ whose invisible presence possessed the mind 
of Paul, and still glows in every line of his wonderful Epistles. 
How that persuasion got such a hold of the strong ahd earnest 
man, and became the absorbing interest of his transformed 
existence, is one of those spiritual mysteries that we may never 
be able to solve; but it is a fact attested by his writings, and 
by the permanent result of a belief in personal immortality, 
infused through the contagion of his spirit into the deep 
popular conviction of the human race. As an object of reli- 
gious faith, there is more of Christ in the Epistles of Paul than 
in the Gospels themselves. As conceived by Paul, Christ 
is the perfection of our humanity in its final union with 
God, not pantheistically absorbed into God, but retaining its 
individuality, its human affections and sympathies (else why 
should he be supposed to pray for us ?), and perfected by entire 
conformity of aspiration and endeavour to the will of the 
Father. The final end of man’s being is carried across’,the 
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grave into a higher world, where he is destined to grow more 
like to the All perfect Mind for ever and ever. Immortality is, 
therefore, a necessary postulate of his moral being, the condition 
of its final end being accomplished.: Given a Christ, there 
must be an immortality for each of us; for Christ is the type of 
our humanity. Now, this seems to us the very essence of 
Christianity, its inward invisible life that has beat from age to 
age under all the dogmatic forms with which in the course of its 
historical development it has been encrusted. Through the 
beautiful glimpses which we have been permitted to obtain into 
the inner life of Christ, we learn that there is a life higher than 
that which we lead in the world,—the life of Christ himself, 
drawn into closest communion with God, and showing how the 
divine and human may be at one. But the Christ to whom we 
look for the realisation of this sublime trust, is not to be found 
complete in the fragmentary notices of the Gospels, marked as 
every such record of earthly existence must be by the unavoidable 
limitations of a finite and preparatory state, and tinged by the 
warm human feelings and strong doctrinal predilections of the 
reporter. We find him in the spiritual world opened to us by the 
sublime intuition of Paul, where we can think of Christ as 
freed from all the restraints and encumbrances of the flesh, 
carrying on towards a limitless perfection those grand spiritual 
endowments of which the germ was disclosed and the ultimate 
tendency indicated in his brief passage across this terrestrial 
scene. This image of Christ we shall ourselves be better able to 
conceive as the highest ideal of our humanity, in the same de- 
gree that our own moral faculties and spiritual affections expand, 
and our whole being becomes more thoroughly assimilated to his 
divine life. But to enjoy this faith, we must first believe 
in a human reality, we must have satisfactory evidence of a his- 
torical Christ. Else we might be building our trust on an 
arbitrary fiction of our own. Hence the very great value of 
the historical books of the New Testament, not as anterior 
in authority, but as supplementing the directer evidence of the 
Epistles of Paul. The Gospels convey to us a great tradition, 
opening to us the source of the most wonderful spiritual influence 
that has as yet swept over our human world ; but we must handle 
it like a tradition, searching in it reverently for the lingering 
traces of a Divine Spirit among the valueless accidents of 
history with which it has been intermixed—but never con- 
verting it into a dogmatic system or an authoritative law. 
Paul, on the other hand, stands face to face with the realities 
of an invisible world; beholds his risen Lord with the dis- 
tinctest vision of his inward eye; and is the immediate witness 
and voucher of the great spiritual fact of human immortality, 
N 
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which the voice within confirms for each of us by its spon- 
taneous assent. Each of these elements of the New Testament 
has by different parties been unduly exalted; and the true 
relation between them is not yet, perhaps, distinctly discerned 
or adequately appreciated. 

The old orthodoxy took its stand on premises mainly fur- 
nished by the Epistles, and disregarding the steps of human 
development so clearly indicated in the Gospels, identified 
Christ with the eternal God. Nor did the evil stop here; for 
having once commenced the deification of humanity, it allowed 
the process to proceed, and continually to embrace new persons 
within its scope, till it threatened to people heaven with a new 
polytheism. Re-action against this idolatrous tendency threw 
the rationalistic section of the Christian world on the Gospels, 
with too exclusive a cultivation of the earthly side of Christ’s 
person, and a corresponding prejudice against the Epistles. 
Christ was the teacher and exemplar of a perfect moral law, 
and the revealer of positive doctrinal truth, whose authority was 
enforced by miracles, and whose mission was supposed to be 
accomplished in leading men to a wiser and a better life. Chiris- 
tianity was a system of ethics rather than a religion. Not that 
the doctrines of God and immortality were lost sight of ; but 
they were remote sanctions, distant realities, not a present 
source of love and trust and joy. To authenticate a teaching 
and example like this, it was necessary to show that it was 
sustained by documentary evidence, clear, full, and self-consis- 
tent, and that every word and action ascribed to Christ was 
reconcilable with our modern notions of social requirement and 
propriety. Much that is strained and unsatisfactory in popular 
works on the evidences, results from this view of Christianity. 
It has not been seen that it keeps men lingering on the Jewish 
point of departure for a historical religion, instead of carrying 
them forward to the eternal idea of which it was destined to be 
the vehicle through the ages. It has not been seen that we 
possess in the Gospels mere glimpses of the person of Christ 
transmitted through various media, which do not make up a 
complete biography, but which are sufficient to reveal the 
governing law of his inward life—sufficient to give the right 
tone and direction to the spiritual sympathy which constitutes 
belief in him, and to supply the mind with rich suggestive 
materials for working out, in closest logical sequence from 
them, its conception of the risen Christ as a spiritual reality, 
the ideal of our perfected humanity. The brief historical 
notices of Christ in the Gospels, are preliminary conditions 
to the development of the eternal idea; for a true idea 
must have its root in fact. The very broken and fragmen- 
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tary form in which those notices have been preserved, seems to 
us to have been providentially designed to afford freer scope to 
the individual mind for realising to itself with ever increasing 
clearness, as it becomes itself more devout and pure, a con- 
ception of the glorified Christ, such as any more definite pre- 
sentment in a concrete historical form could have only contri- 
buted to limit and restrain. It is no injury, therefore, to our 
own spiritual growth, that we gain our knowledge of the 
historical Christ through traditions of various origin and 
different tendency. For it is obvious that a great personality, 
leaving the most vivid impress behind it, must have inspired 
them all—its unhistorical adjuncts, the very myths which 
encircle it, bearing witness to its overpowering influence and the 
resistless force with which it has roused and agitated the lowest 
depths of our sluggish humanity. Let us not shrink from the 
fearless acknowledement of the fact, that our New Testament 
histories are various representations of a popular tradition, And 
what a tradition has that been! How has it infused itself 
into the great tide of universal history, and carried our col- 
lective humanity along with it! How has it created a new 
literature and a new art! Only then when we no longer look 
for Christianity within the limits of a single book, but regard 
it as a living tradition which has pervaded the ages with pro- 
found human sympathies, and has transformed, and is still 
transforming, the moral condition of our planet—do we become 
aware of its vast and world-wide significance. When the tra- 
dition ceased to flow in Scripture, | it was taken up by poetry 
and the arts. The hymn and the legend, the fresco, the mosaic, 
and the statue, the rude sketch and the finished picture, even 
embroidery and illumination, have developed and consecrated 
ideas, most of which have had their suggestive impulse in the 

narratives of the New Testament, and may be regarded as a 
perpetuation of their influence. Often through gross and 
material forms, they were still the exponents of a great idea; 
they helped rude minds dimly to realise their connection with a 
higher world and holier beings, and prevented their lapse into 
utter animalism. With broader views of the purport of Chris- 
tianity, a survey of sacred art will enter more largely into our 
estimate of its effect on the world, and the works of great poets 
and painters who wrought under its inspiration, w ill come to 
be regarded as no unworthy representatives of its spiritual power. 
Mr. Watkiss Lloyd has made a commencement of this inte- 
resting branch of inquiry, in his work on the Cartoons; and it 
shows the direction in which the thoughts of studious men are 
already tending. He has explored ‘the meaning and traced 
the allusions of the grandest productions of the Christian pencil 
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with the same learning and sagacity that classical scholars have 
bestowed on the elucidation of the mythological remains of 
ancient Greece. With esthetic disquisition he has mingled 
acute Scriptural criticism; and if we cannot always adopt his 
conclusions, he has, we think, on one or two occasions, qualified 
with characteristic English sense, some extreme positions in 
the critical theology of Strauss and Baur. 

Possibly from not unnatural resistance to the groundless 
assumptions of the prevalent theology, there has been manifested 
of late in some advocates of a purer theism, a disposition with 
which we cannot sympathise, to undervalue the personal 
influences of a Christ, and to regard the putting of him in the 
vanguard of our race, in closer proximity to God than other 
men, as an approach to worship and an infringement on the 
grand doctrine of monotheism. But Christ may not be less a 
partaker of our nature—a genuine man—because we conceive of 
him as immeasurably in advance of its average spiritual con- 
dition. And what most of us need to bring home religion 
to our inmost conviction, is some concrete realisation of the 
spiritual possibilities of our nature, something which enables us 
to grasp as a fact, our personal relation to God and our hold of 
a personal immortality. It is difficult to conceive with equal 
vividness mere abstractions. Men have a stronger sense of the 
unseen God, when they see His spirit manifested in a holy and 
loving human soul; they have a firmer faith in immortality, 
when they are drawn into sympathy with one whose words and 
actions prove that he lives in that faith as a present reality. 
This is the uniform experience of missionaries to the poor, and 
of all who have been engaged in the practical administration of 
religious truth. Christ’s is not an exceptional but a typical 
humanity. His superiority to his brethren is not in kind, but in 
degree. God is in each of us, as He was in Christ, and would 
be equally in us if we were equally holy. His place in the 
world’s history, and the stimulus which his spirit gives to the 
highest aspirations of our nature, suffice to prove, that God set 
him in the midst of us, to be our spiritual leader to a higher 
state of being. Profound conviction of his having risen from 
the dead, and of his still maintaining spiritual communion with 
his brethren on earth, passing through inspired souls with a 
contagious sympathy into the popular heart, sowed in it a trust 
in immortality which has taken root and will never die, because 
it is nourished by secret hopes and aspirations which spring up 
to meet it in the heart itself. Our departed friends are awaiting 
us in heaven, like Christ himself. We believe, they retain their 
affection for us, and their interest in us, even as he; and as 
he is said to intercede for us, so we may have the benefit of 
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their prayers. As he, when he departed, did not withdraw 
himself from spiritual communion with those whom he had left 
below, so it may be (some of the best and holiest have affirmed, 
it is so) that those whom we have lost, surround us with a 
silent presence in our most sacred moments and breathe into us 
holier thoughts and sweeter affections. What is true of Christ 
is true of humanity as a whole. He reveals its possibilities. 
What cannot be predicated of our nature, cannot be affirmed of 
his.* It is the Spirit—the presence of the Living Father— 
which all may seek in prayer and grasp in faith, which enfolds 
Christ and all men, our collective humanity, in one compre- 
hensive bond of faith and love. 





Arr. VIL—MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


Les Grands Ecrivains de la France. Nouvelles Editions publiées 
sous la direction de M. Ad. Régnier, Membre de l’Iustitut, sur 
les Manuscripts, les Copies les plus authentiques, et les plus 
anciennes Impressions, avec Variantes, Notes, Notices, Portraits, 
etc. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 

Causeries du Lundi. M. de Ste. Beuve. 

Mémoires de Madame de Sévigné. Baron de Walckenaer. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE is perhaps the most perfect and 
beautiful fruit of French civilisation* at its highest point. If 


* Was vom Menschen iiberhaupt gilt, das gilt vom Inbegriffe und Urbilde der 
Menschheit, Christo.—De Wette, Comment. Ps. viii. 

+ Perhaps the use of the word civilisation here will seem ambiguous. In a 
material point of view it can hardly be doubted, that French civilisation at this 
moment is very far superior to the civilisation of the reign of Louis XIV. But 
by civilisation we here mean that condition of a nation under which the highest 
‘¢ individualities” are produced: individualities, which thenceforward remain 
examples to mankind, sometimes equalled, perhaps even sometimes surpassed by 
later imitators, but which never lose their normal and heroic character of national 
types. In this sense our Elizabethan period may fairly be said to be the typical 
period of English personality, as the reign of Louis XIV. is the typical period of 
French personality at its best. And on this head we will ask leave to make 
what appears to us to be an important distinction in the definition of civilisation. 
In every civilisation there appear to be two simultaneous but counter processes, 
one of elevation, and one, so to speak, of depression. Under the influence of 
natural circumstances, and by an inward and unconscious force of expansion, 
certain characters at certain points in the history of a nation rise until they occupy 
a pedestal in the eyes of that nation. They themselves have risen, but their 
example must thenceforward descend to all manner of levels, and become 
debased in its descent among inferior characters placed under less favourable 
circumstances. Yet this degradation of great examples, this diffusion” of quali- 
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English life be taken as the best male type of European 
civilisation, and French life as the best female type, then of 
this latter Madame de Sévigné is probably the best, the 
richest, the fullest and fairest, the most unique individual 
specimen. With the head of a man, and the heart of a woman, 
admirably clear-sighted, admirably well-judged, impetuous 
and prudent, uncontrolled as a bird, and as a bird always self- 
possessed, always graceful, impulsive as a child and wise 
as a statesman, gracious as a queen, polished as a courtier, 
witty as a comedian, never trivial in her headlong simplicity, 
yet unconsciously simple, unconsciously headlong, never 
looking at herself over her own shoulder, never dreaming, like 
so many would-be-fine writers, how simple I am, or how 
eloquent, or how natural, or how affectionate, or how witty, or 
how acute, or how satirical, or how wise, but simple, 
eloquent, natural, affectionate, devoted, witty, acute, satirical, 
wise, under the uncontrollable impulse of a nature polished by 
splendid education and splendid circumstance into the perfection 
of itself,—in all things herself always, the slave of no crotchet, or 
system, or fashion, or sect, never evil in her most cherished aims, 
a woman, in the best and noblest sense, and only a woman,— 
Madame de Sévigné is the symbol of all that is best in the 
best French character, the best apology for the old French 
monarchy, the pearl of the French aristocracy. The more she 
is studied the more womanly she seems, and in proportion as she 
seems more womanly, she appears more admirable. Whether we 
consider her in her ancestry, in herself, or in relation to her age, 
the study of her character is one of striking interest to every 
educated reader. Her letters are an education, and if we 
had to choose a book which should be the pocket-book of 
a young girl, with any ambition of becoming a charming 
woman, it should be the complete collection of Madame de 
Sévigné’s letters. Moreover, these letters are in every par- 
ticular the true corrective of most of the faults which are apt 
to beset average English girlhood. They are admirably frank 
and unconcerned. ‘They are grace incarnate. They are abso- 
lutely free from the imbecilities of false reserve and false 
reticence. They are masculine in sense and matter without 


ties by imitation, is one great branch of civilisation, and it is rendered fruitful 
just in proportion to the material facilities afforded by the material progress, 7.¢., 
the material civilisation, of the nation at that point. Great characters are 
moulded into great examples, precisely in proportion to the difficulties they have 
overcome. Smaller characters are enabled to imitate those great examples in 
ever increasing numbers, precisely in proportion as material progress levels those 
difficulties, which helped to make the original patterns what they became. But 
the two counter processes are a perpetual source of confusion and ambiguity in 
discussiays on the civilisation of different ages. 
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roughness, feminine without twaddle, full of feeling without 
being mawkish, inconceivably buoyant, inconceivably sprightly, 
yet always above slang and fastness, satirical without the vul- 
garities of malice, admirably eloquent with the eloquence of an 
overflowing and polished nature, absolutely absorbed in what 
they have to say, absolutely free from pedantry, full of the 
world, open to every breeze of a free, active, and brilliant life, 
reflecting every ray of the daily sun, untrammelled by sect, or 
faction, or conceit, simple as nature itself, and rich as art, the 
very picture of the perfection of liberty. 

The history and antecedents of a woman who wrote such 
letters, and lived such a life, who, winning all hearts and 
delighting all minds, kept a clean conscience and an unclouded 
head amidst the intoxicating atmosphere of a brilliant court, 
in the most brilliant age of modern history, may well excite 
more than the ordinary literary curiosity. 

Marie de Rabutin Chantal, who was to be Marquise de 
Sévigné, was born on the 5th of February 1626. The Baron 
de Chantal, her father, having fallen into disgrace at court in 
consequence of his share in a celebrated duel, joined the French 
troops in the island of Rhé, and was killed by the English 
the year after her birth, Those Chantals were of ancient 
origin, uncommonly free with their swords, brave mortals “ of 
the careless kind, who chose to go where’er they had a mind;” 
brave with the bravery of frolic, “ amiable” men, who fought 
as amiably as they danced, and danced as vigorously as they 
fought. And Madame de Sévigné’s genius seems in its ardour 
and bravery but the transformed and sublimised expression of 
many of her father and grandfather’s qualities. “Il était joli, 
mon pére,” she writes to her daughter, Madame de Grignan, 
some sixty years after his death, reminding her of the pithy 
note he had sent to Marshal Schomberg, when raised to that 
dignity. The note ran :— 


‘** MONSEIGNEUR, 
“ Qualité, barbe noire, familiarité.” 


This was the sole epistolary monument of the lusty father 
she had never known. 


* Vous entendez bien,” she explains, “qu’il vouloit dire, qu'il 
avait été fait maréchal de France parce qu’il avait de la qualité, la 
barbe noire comme le roi son maitre, et qu'il avait de ia familiarité 
avec lui. II était joli, mon pére !” 


But he was something more than a quiz and a coxcomb. 
He was one of the most accomplished and fascinating gentlemen 
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of his day. One trait of his boyhood throws a generous light 
upon his temper. His father, a man of “a sweet disposition,” 
whose sweetness, however, was not incompatible with eighteen 
singular combats, escaped them all to die of a stray arrow in 
the stomach out hunting, leaving Celse-Bénigne de Rabutin, 
this Baron de Chantal, and three daughters, under the care of 
their widowed mother, the holy and beautiful Jeanne Frémyot. 
That holy woman, preferring the care of her holiness to the. 
care of her children, passed out of her house over the body» 
of Celse-Bénigne, who lay down across the door in an agon 
of grief to bar her passage, and left her young family behind her 
in order to found the Order of the Visitation of Ste. Mary, in 
which, in due time, she herself was canonised under the name 
of Sainte Chantal. 


“Depuis six années,” says M. Mesnard, “l’évéque de Genéve 


s’était emparé de cette Ame, qu'il attirait doucement & la vie reli- 
geuse par une picuse séduction, plus forte que amour maternel,”— 


words to the enchanting simplicity and unction of which we 
can only invite attention, lest any comment should mar their 
manifold and singular beauties.* Whether her doting son 
was much the worse for the loss of his mother, we can hardly 
tell. He was brought up by his grandfather, the president 
Frémyot, and became, says Bussy, 


“Un des cavaliers les plus accomplis de France, soit pour le corps, 
soit pour l’esprit, soit pour le courage. Il dansait avec une grace 
. . . a . va . A 
non pareille. Il faisoit trés bien des armes. II] était extrémement 
enjoué. Il y avait un tour & tout ce qu'il disait, qui réjouissait. 
les gens ; mais ce n’était pas seulement par 14 qu’il plaisait ; c’était. 
encore par l’air et par la grace dont il disait les choses: tout 

jouoit en lui,” 


a passage we reproduce as being almost an exact description 
in many points of the qualities of the more celebrated 
daughter. Personally he could have had no influence upon 
her, for he died when she was in her second year. But the 
hereditary bias: is very apparent, and, whether owing to tra- 
ditionary admiration or natural predilection, Madame de 
Sévigné retained through life a marked partiality for the frank 
and open, buoyant, chivalrous, and witty type of character 
so strongly marked in the men of her own family. Of her 
mother, Marie de Coulanges, there seems to be nothing very 
material on record, except that she was a woman of some 


* Madame de Sévigné always speaks of her grandmother with extraordinary 
veneration. She did not follow her example when she herself was left a widow. 
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personal distinction, and respectable antecedents, and that 
after her marriage she’ became a singular favourite with the 
Sainte Chantal. She died in Madame de Sévigné’s seventh 
year. From this date to the year of Madame de Sévigné’s 
matriage comparatively little light is thrown upon her general 
life. But we know several facts of considerable interest 
respecting her education. 

Some time after the death of her grandparents (passing over 
some unimportant details), Marie de Chantal’s relations assembled 
and held a family council for the purpose of choosing a guardian 
for the sole representative and heiress of the chief branch of 
the family. The choice fell upon her maternal uncle, Chris- 
tophe, Abbé de Coulanges, on whom, then in his nine and 
twentieth year, the whole care of her education and her 
property thenceforward devolved. He devoted himself to 
both, with a depth and honesty of purpose which she repaid 
through life with the warmest gratitude, and when fifty years 
later he died, Madame de Sévigné, whom he seems never to 
have left, acknowledged that to him she owed all the peace and 
happiness of her life, and that he had been to her a father and 
benefactor. He was not a man of brilliant parts, but of sound 
and excellent sense, an excellent man of business, whom she 
would innocently rally for his devotion to the strong box,* a 
firm, faithful, and devoted friend, and a man admirably suited 
to ballast by his early advice and example the extreme vivacity 
of her temperament. M. Mesnard says very happily, 


“ Si, avec tant de vivacité, elle eut un si ferme esprit de conduite, 
on peut croire qu’elle lui [the Abbé de Coulanges] en fut en partie re- 
devable. Dans ce bel équilibre de tant d’imagination et tant de 
sagesse, ce fut lui peut-étre, qui mit le lest de la froide raison. Elle 
apprit & son école & payer ses dettes, 4 se faire de cette probité 
bourgeoise un point d’honneur, comme si elle n’eut pas été si grande 
dame, a gérer elle-méme ses biens, 4 régler ses dépenses, & ménager 
le patrimoine de ses enfants. Quant 4 cet art charmant, qui a fait sa 
gloire, elle n’avait sans doute besoin de l’apprendre de personne. Si 
elle y eut d’autres maitres q’une heureuse nature, elle les trouva 
dans la brillante sociéte au milieu de laquelle elle vé:ut.” 


She had other masters, however, and the best her uncle 
could give her. Their names introduce us at once into the first 
half of the seventeenth century, and the Hétel Rambouillet. 
Ménage is better known to modern readers; but Chapelain, 
though scarcely remembered, attained considerable celebrity 


* “ Son amour pour les beaux yeux de la cassette.” She herself learnt to attend 
to her property punctiliously. : 
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during his lifetime as a poet partly by what he wrote, and still 
more by what he did not write. Boileau has embalmed him 
as the symbol of harshness and pedantry; and looking back 
upon his great work, the “ Pucelle,” on the promise of which 
he lived for twenty years, critics can scarcely find a few 
stray lines to repay the tedium of a perusal. But for a time 
he enjoyed a sort of literary supremacy, and, though without 
genius, was, nevertheless, competent enough to give instruction, 
and valuable instruction. Ménage was a man of a different 
stamp. He set up for a satirist, a wit, and a man of the 
world, and was more feared than loved by the world in general, 
though much cajoled and caressed in all circles. In an age 
when men of letters were only beginning to be recognised, and 
poets were treated by Richelieu with much the same relative 
condescension as journalists by Lord Palmerston now, Ménage 
had the merit of holding his own as a gentleman in a novel 
state of things among a brilliant and witty, but arrogant nobi- 
lity, ready to admit the strong but trampling brutally on the 
weak. 

Neither Chapelain nor Ménage have escaped the ridicule 
of later critics, but they were learned and distinguished men. 
Chapelain, if he wanted genius as a poet, had judgment as a 
critic, a quality of all others valuable to his brilliant pupil. 
Ménage, in addition to his reputation as a wit, was well versed 
in ancient and modern languages. He wrote poetry in them 
all, which probably prevented him from achieving permanent 
reputation inany. Marie de Chantal learnt Italian thoroughly, 
Spanish, and a little Latin, enough, at all events, to be able 
later, as she says somewhere, to read Virgil zn all the majesty 
of the text. She learnt to write her own language under two 
fastidious critics. Ata later period, too, she read Montaigne 
and Pascal, Tacitus and Quintilian. That she was more than 
intimately acquainted with the Italian poets there is reason to 
believe. ‘* Not to like solid reading,” she said, “‘ was the way 
to get bleached in one’s ideas.” A noble and simple truth, 
which we commend to the women of the present day. In 
rainy weather she would_read St. Augustine through in twelve 
days. She delighted in the “ Essais de Morale,” by Nicole,* 
and in short may be said to have read the cream of what was 
worth reading m her time. It was this education, and her 
early familiarity with masculine and distinguished minds, whick 
gave such strength and solidity to her thought. Beneath her 
infinite grace and charm, instead of bumping against a hard and 
shallow soil, those who read her letters are delighted to find a 


* One of the great Jansen authors of Port Royal. . 
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deep, earnest, and mellow groundwork, as free from apparatus 
and pedantry, as natural, and as unconscious, as if all her ac- 
quirements had been inborn gifts. Her acquirements gave the 
beauty of richness and strength to her natural genius as a 
woman, and she had the exquisite sense and tact never to aim at 
being anything more. Her daughter, Madame de Grignan, a 
beautiful, but colder and ambitious blue stocking, used to tax 
her mother with being, “ with all that,” une petite dévote qut 
ne vaux guere. But the implied reproach of the daughter 
is the mother’s higliest praise. The daughter’s education may 
have made a cold soil colder and vainer still.* The mother’s 
glory is to have shown the superiority of her simple humanity 
to all *‘ isms,” and that she could extract the honey out of all, 
without clogging her wings with the wax, of no use in the 
eating when the honey is consumed. It may be said that if 
Madame de Sévigné’s example is in favour of a masculine 
education for women, Madame de Grignan’s is so far against it. 
But while we should admit the objection, if we had only these 
two instances before us, we have only to point to innumerable 
contemporaries of Madame de Sévigné, a surprising gallery in 
which she was herself only the brightest example. “ La moindre 
femmelette,” says Courier, “ en eut remontré a nos acadé- 
miciens.” Ninon de l’Enclos, Madame de Maintenon, Madame 
de la Sabliére, Madame de Montespan, Madame de La Fayette, 
wrote admirably. The last, indeed, also a pupil of Ménage, was 
an authoress in the stricter sense of the word. But we are 
here talking of the ordinary run of women in really good 
society. Some of them, it is true, like the Duchesse de 
Longueville, might talk far better than they wrote. But 
even when the spelling is defective, and the grammar at sea, 
there is often a vigour of thought, a penetration of observation, 
a salience of antithesis, a grace of diction, a stamp of strong 
individuality, which are the certain and indubitable marks of 
a powerful, free, and masculine cultivation.* We might 


* After all deductions, Madame de Grignan was a very distinguished woman. 
Whether her intellectual attainments, and they were very great, really did make 
her less amiable than she would otherwise have been, we think extremely 
doubtful. We only assume it for the sake of the argument. 

T In his article on Mdlle. de Scudéri in the Causeries du Lundi, the delicacy of 
which, as indeed of all his criticisms, makes an Englishman feel ashamed of 
handling a French subject, M. de Ste. Beuve, brings out the relative state of 
education in France at that day with curious felicity. There we see Mdlle. de 
Scudéri complaining of the education of the women of her time, as we complain 
of ours now, pointing out the very same faults, making the very suggestions, 
which if applied to our own time we should think most admirable. But this is 
only relative after all. The women who could not spell then, would be as supe= 
rior in all that constitutes mind to the women who can spell now, as a mountain 
to a molehill, and this we attribute to the more “ masculine” education. We 
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generalise still further, for whenever in history we find a 
woman intellectually remarkable, it generally turns out that 
she has been educated by men. Would Queen Elizabeth, 
it may be asked, have been a better or a more fascinating 
woman if she had been less cultivated? We cannot think so. 
That which in her was often the most unprincipled diplomacy, 
was still, owing to her cultivation, raised above contempt by 
a certain elevation in her thought and ends. Without her 
masculine education, her natural craft would have sunk to 
low disreputable cunning, her vacillation to the absence of all 
trustworthiness. She would still have been plain; still have 
had her ugly horse nose ; still have been vain, selfish, domi- 
neering, with this difference. She would have been, if pos- 
sible, more ridiculously vain, more hopelessly selfish, and more 
brutally domineering, without the tact of government. We 
see this around us every day. We see ugly women all the 


could point, for that matter, to some women, of good position too, who cannot spell 
now, but whose masculine wit, sense, and observation, when contrasted with the 
ordinary governess-reared, hothouse slip-slop, is most striking and instructive. 
But we cannot omit all mention of avery interesting speculation, and that is the 
influence of the Catholic priesthood upon the education of the higher class of 
women in Catholic society. The redundancy of priests, one of the greatest curses 
in the main of that religion, had one curious effect. It provided an inexhaustible 
fund of male instructors for wealthy families all over the country. In England, 
after the reformation, the parish clergy were as a rule only sufficient to attend 
to their parishes. But in Catholic countries, where priests with nominal duties 
abound, they are often naturally looked to in the country as the most eligible, 
the most appropriate instructors for the children of the wealthy. Before the 
French Revolution, a certain proportion of the young clergy were men of 
tolerable education, and would more than supply the place of governesses. 
What the place of governesses, their functions and their numbers, were 
in the days of Louis XIV., it would be interesting to know, if there were 
any in the modern sense of the word. But besides the greater prevalence 
among the rich of male tuition in Catholic countries before the Revolution, 
there is another aspect under which the influence of the Catholic religion upon 
female education deserves to be investigated, and that is the study of morality, as 
a subject of thought. The influence of this one difference between the educa- 
tion of Catholic and Protestant girls must be incalculable. A Catholic girl 
would not perhaps read the Bible, or at least the whole of the Bible, but she 
would be taught to consider morality in relation to life, as a practical subject 
with all its train of propositions, proofs, end corollaries, The effect of this would 
evidently be, though it may seem paradoxical, to strengthen the intellectual, or 
if you please the logical and ethical, side of her mind, and to lay the foundation 
for a higher spirit of observation in her daily life. The effect of reading the 
Bible upon children, so far as it affects their mind only, and not their heart, would be 
to familiarise them. with a certain lofty simplicity of language, a poetry of 
history, and a personification of all the aspects of religion. But between this and 
an intricate scientific discussion of all the problems of morality, such as a really 
well educated Catholic woman is supposed to have gone through, there is the 
difference of a whole intellectual phase. The former may or may not raise the 
character and improve the heart. But the latter must add to the variety of ideas, 
the subtlety of the intellect, and the spirit of social observation and discernment. 
Morality in England is, as a subject for instruction, coldly viewed by most 
religionists. 
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more hideous from the absence of all grace, writhing under 
their ill looks, yet wanting nothing so much as the elevation of 
mind to rise into an atmosphere where looks fade into the 
background. We see them unscrupulous with a low dis- 
reputable unscrupulousness, unredeemed by the larger soberer 
views derived from overlooking a man’s horizon. We see 
them vain with the vanity of grovelling despair. We see 
them substituting shallow trickiness for solid thought, flaunt- 
ing gaudy rags and scraps of cleverness to blind men to their 
utter emptiness, rushing headlong into the arms of quacks, 
impostors, and sectaries, to quiet the dreary echoes of their 
hollow hearts, and sacrificing every consideration of humanity 
to some melancholy delusion, their silly devotion to which is 
the only redeeming point in their worthless and contemptible 
character. 

But to take the opposite example, would Mary Queen 
of Scots have been a better woman had she not had the 
education of a man? Would her character have been more 
amiable, would she have had higher principles, would her 
vices have been less reprehensible, and if her fate had been less 
striking, would her life therefore in all essentials have been more 
virtuous ? Or again—for some men may say, “ We do not fear 
the possibility of greater immorality, what we fear is, the dimi- 
nution of the natural charm of women ”—would Mary Queen of 
Scots have been more fascinating, had she been less educated ? 
(If any reader should forget what her education was, let him 
turn to her early life, in Miss Strickland, for instance.) We 
cannot tell. But her contemporaries, who did not think 
much of Elizabeth’s fascinations, thought a good deal of Mary’s. 
History seems to think that Mary’s powers of fascination were 
ample and abundant. But a blue stocking is such an awful 
thing! So itis. But the reason why there are so many blue 
stockings in England is precisely because there are so few 
educated women. If all women in England were educated like 
men, blue stockings would become too ridiculous to exist in 
peace. There are pedants among men—granted; and there 
might be pedants among women still—probably less, cer- 
tainly not more, for women exercise a much more vigilant 
and perspicacious police over one another than we do, and 
there is no ridicule like a woman’s ridicule, when she takes 
to ridiculing. At present, blue stockings though partly 
ridiculous, are tolerated by women as a sort of indirect 
evidences of what a woman can. do if she chooses, and 
with a sly inuendo upon the men, as much to say, “ that is 
what you are like, see what a gulf you must pass before 
you can be like ws, which you never can be!” But if all 
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women were educated like men, blue stockings would have no 
further purpose to serve, and would be laughed out of the 
world by the women themselves. They were laughed out of 
France in no time. 

And supposing women were thus educated, what then? It 
is said they would be less comfortable companions to ordinary 
jog-trot men. We really cannot see it. The majority of women, 
if educated in the same subjects as men, would remember 
neither more nor less than the majority of the men themselves. 
They would know no more than men, but they would have 
acquired a habit and temper of thought-which would fit them, 
in every respect, to become more and more true companions and 
not mere playthings. Nor let mankind dread the logs of 
their playthings. Abraham would play none the less with 
Sarah for having been to school with him, but all the more 
and more often for not getting so bored by her. Women are 
not less women, not less delightful, for being less silly, less 
affected, less trivial, less capable of taking a lively and sensible 
part in a sensible conversation. Childlikeness is one of the 
most beautiful qualities in a child, but childishness in a woman 
is not the most endearing quality to most men. Yet the child- 
ishness and mingled pettiness, spite, and malice of the Turkish 
harem are the very qualities in women which are fostered by 
the absence of a strong education. So far from a masculine 
education having any tendency to diminish the playful element 
in women, our experience is that nine women in ten acquire a far 
keener sense of fun, a far more delicate perception of the ludi- 
crous, and a far greater power of enjoying life, just in proportion 
as their education approaches to the education of a man. 
And one of the most salient features in Madame de Sévigné’s 
character is that her education had made her more playful, more 
simple; and that from being familiar with all the masterpieces 
of wit and eloquence, she saw the true elements of wit and 
fun everywhere, and was never weary laying hold of them 
with both hands. As a true artist sees the elements of artistic 
beauty even in a stump of a tree, so Madame de Sévigné 
seizes upon the most delicate incongruities in daily life, deriving 
as much pleasure herself and conveying as much to others as 
if the materials had been of regulation grandeur. Uneducated 
women for the most part know neither how nor when to laugh. 
They do not see the incongruous side of life. They are strictly 
and literally (we are not talking of exceptional genius) pleased 
with an ostrich feather, and tickled with a straw hat, or else 
affecting not to be tickled by them. They perpetually make 
their best friends blush’ for the silliness of the things they 
admire, the emptiness of the things they laugh at, confuse 
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and annoy them by their incapacity to see any joke that is 
not written in separate syllables, and learn a coarse species 
of chaff from school boys which they think the perfection of 
wit. Weare not pleading for a fair sex of Merry Andrews. 
Far from it. We contend that a masculine education, so 
far from increasing the blue stocking element in society, will 
diminish it; so far from making women worse companions, 
will make them better companions and more agreeable triends ; 
so far from making them more heavy and stolid, will add 
truer point and greater versatility to their sense of fun. 
What for instance can be more irresistible than the comedy 
of the following passage, describing a scene at which Louis 
XIV. and the Court were present ? 


“ All the troup was magnificent, M. de la Trousse of the best; 
there was some worry in his wig, which for a considerable time 
made the side slip to the back of his head, so that his cheek was 
very much exposed; he kept pulling at what worried him, which 
would’nt come ; that caused a little bother. But on the same line 
M. de Mont Chevreuil and M. de Villars got grappled to one another 
with such a fury; their swords, their ribands, their lace, their tinsel, 
all got so mixed up, muddled, and confounded, all the little hooks 
and eyes were so perfectly tacked to one another, that no man’s hand 
could separate them ; the more they tried, the worse the matter be- 
came ; at last, the whole ceremony, all the curtsies and everything 
coming to a deadlock, it was necessary to part them by main force, 
and the strongest had it. But what entirely disconcerted the gravity 
of the ceremony, was the pickle of that good d’Hocquincourt, who 
was so completely dressed like the Provencaux and Bretons, that his 
page’s breeches being less comfortable than those he generally wore, 
his shirt refused to remain in them, beseech it as he would : for, 
knowing his condition, he was always trying to put it to rights, and 
always in vain: so that Madame la Dauphine could no longer con- 
tain her fits of laughter ; if was a great pity, the king’s majesty 
thought to have been shaken by it. . . . .” 


And this was written by the woman who could read Virgil 
in all the majesty of the text. What girl we may well ask 
brought up in the slip-slop school could have written such a 
passage ? . 

But it may be said, what is a masculine education? We 
answer, it is first an education more of mental gymnastics than 
of learning by rote ; and second, it is an education imparted by 
men. And with regard to the first, let us at once set aside 
the controversy relating to the admission of women to the 
learned professions. We do not even indirectly allude to that 
controversy. We are thinking of women here as women only, 
as the ornament and delight of our homes and drawing-rooms, 
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as wives, mothers, daughters, sisters, friends. And viewing 
them as such, and such only, we plead for the abolition of the 
stereotyped and, let us say, heart, soul, and mind-destroying 
round of the everlasting three songs and two pieces on the 
piano, and five melancholy sketches, with half a score pages 
of that abandoned “ Calypso, who could never be consoled,” 
half a German verb, and three phrases in Italian, the names 
and dates of the English Kings and Queens, and when first 
they wore stockings and blew their noses elsewhere than on 
their sleeves, the story of Joan of Arc and Louis XI., and the 
names of the principal capitals in the world, that is to say, 
London, Paris, and Vienna. We forgot—Rome—in the 
winter. We have no hesitation in saying that for daughters 
of our own we should prefer, if we had the choice, that they 
learnt to play billiards, rode on horseback, jumped five-barred 
gates, rambled over the country, and brought back hats full of 
wild flowers.* At all events, iacir ideas of what intelligence 
might be, would be unsophisticated and unadulterated by any 
fond and foolish fancy that they were “educated.” Their 
mother wit would be their own. Their ideas of knowledge 
would not be dwarfed by spurious learning, nor later improve- 
ment barred by radically false and petrified conceptions. 
Therefore in the first place we would give up the desperate 
and foolish attempts to make musicians of all girls, whether 
they have talent for it or no. The rule we should propose 
would be, that every girl should learn a little music, and that 
little musicianly and well, without great sacrifice of time; and 
that if she showed extraordinary aptitude for music, then she 
might be allowed greater latitude in its cultivation, and greater 
advantages, but always as a reward, so to speak, for having done 
her less fascinating tasks. So of painting. If possible we would 
have all children, boys as well as girls, taught the rwdiments both 
of music and drawing, as a matter of course.. In the next place, 
she should learn Latin, and if she chose, Greek, at all events 
Latin, just like a boy, that is to say as thoroughly, as radically; 
and as conscientiously, as if she were going to a public school 
or to the university; and in short, until she left the schoolroom, 
we should advocate just such an education and just such books 
for her as in a man would be considered a sound, complete, and 
liberal education up to that age. This would be perfectly 
compatible with a good practical knowledge of at least two 
modern languages. And above all, like every French girl, she 
should learn the use of her own language thoroughly and con- 


* We see no reason why they should not do all that too if they like under all 
circumstances. 
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scientiously. Housekeeping too should be rigidly studied, as 
it can be, like any thing else. 

But it will be said even university men very soon forget 
their Latin, and Greek, and mathematics, if they do not keep 
them up. And what use would Latin be to women in after 
life? Are they to spend their time reading Latin after they 
have come out, or when they have the care of a family? 
This is an objection which always makes Englishmen laugh 
the moment they hear it. It seems to most of them so per- 
fectly unanswerable. To our minds there is nothing in it. 
What we want is not that women should know Latin, or Greek, 
or Mathematics, (on the whole we should prefer that, having 
learnt, they forgot them), but we wish that they should have 
those habits of mind, the keener edge, the larger perception, the 
broader views, the juster sense, the truer wit, which are the 
result, not of knowing Latin, or Greek, or Mathematics, or 
Chinese, but of the training involved in learning them tho- 
roughly. If after having learnt them, a woman forgets them, 
so much the better; for she wont talk of them, and she will be 
no worse off than most men, who forget them too. Men who 
talk Latin and Greek and philosophy are not the men whom 
men most like by a long way, nor would men thank their cooks 
to send up their spits and racks with the dinner. If, on the 
other hand, a woman has a fancy to keep them up—why not? 
Madame de Sévigné was not a whit more open to ridicule 
because long after her school days she could still read Tasso 
and Virgil zn all the majesty of the text. She was not a bit 
more of a pedant. She was as witty and tender, as sprightly 
and malicious—she was still the woman of the world, the friend 
and devoted admirer of Moliére and La Fontaine, of the De 
Retzs, De la Rochefoucaulds, Ninon de l’Enclos—the woman of 
the most exquisite tact, of the most exquisite and polished sense 
of the ridiculous; she was as princely and graceful, as simple 
and playful, as devoted and as wise, above all, as natural, 
homely, and unaffected, as far from being a dowdy withal, as 
the most fastidious Englishman could wish her. In short tlte 
more it is considered, the more absurd the bugbear conjured up 
if women were educated will appear. Do women pique them- 
selves now upon being able to read and write? Yet a hundred 
years ago many a peeress spelt worse than a common semp- 
stress now, and probably wrote with far greater difficulty. 
No lady would now boast of reading and writing, because 
all ladies read and write. If all ladies had the rudiments of ‘a 
liberal education such as that we have suggested, they would 
not boast of it, or spread peacocks’ tails about it, or, worse still, 
hide in a corner for fear of seeming vain, for they would all 
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be in the same relative position, and all the world, both male 
and female, would be the gainers. 

But in the second place, and this is a far more knotty con- 
sideration, a masculine education is an education imparted by 
men. As a rule, all remarkable women have been educated by 
men. Governesses are essentially, we believe, a modern insti- 
tution. Far be it from us to wish to disparagethem. We desire to 
speak as indeed we think of them, with the utmost tenderness 
and theutmost respect. But we must record our conviction, that 
the lessons of a second-rate man, are, as a rule, better for girls 
than those even of a first-rate woman. The true function of 
governesses is, we think, to take care of little girls, and if 
necessary, to see that they /earn their lessons, but not, we 
think, to ¢each them, not at all events after a certain age. 
The teaching received from a woman, however superior, espe- 
cially in the present state of things, is necessarily twice diluted. 
We think it the worst possible policy for girls to live con- 
stantly with their governesses in the school room. The 
place of girls, as far as it is possible, is with their father, 
and older male relations. To the present system of education by 
governesses we cannot help attributing the growing ¢ntellectual 
childishness of English girls, that petty diminutiveness of view, 
the tiny microscopic aspect under which they see life in general, 
or what we may call for want of a more expressive term, the 
pink-ribbon and glass-bead view of all things. Nature never 
intended that woman should be woman’s teacher. Woman by 
nature looks to man to be her guide and instructor. He is the 
true anchor to her thoughts. Holding by that she can venture 
into deeper waters, and ride over larger seas. Women, when 
left to themselves and one another, have a natural tendency to 
take refuge in trifles. Familiarity with the thought of a man is 
the true corrective of this tendency, as it is the most natural 
remedy. Even his playfulness has something more solid and 
intellectual about it. And as a mother best corrects the 
strength and rudeness of her boys, so a father best corrects the 
weaknesses and littlenesses of a daughter, so far as they are 
mental and intellectual, not indeed by any direct teaching, but 
by the familiarity with his broader view of most things. So 
when girls are taught by a man, their indirect gains from a 
man’s tone and temper of thought, are even more important 
than the direct benefit in the things taught themselves. 

To the system of governesses too, we cannot but attribute 
the tendency of English women to fall into “ isms,” and to run 
violently downevery new precipice of quackery and sectarianism. 
If English women asa rule were educated by men, table-turning 
and spirit-rapping, and all the fashionable crazes, which follow one 
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another like crops of weeds in rotation, would have no soil to 
feed upon, no adequate nursery to grow in. Not that gover- 
nesses teach their pupils to believe in table-turning, or spirit- 
rapping, but that the unconscious operation of one female 
mind upon another, is to intensify all its female attributes, the 
credulity, the wonder, the incapacity to generalise, the hollow 
imagination, chimaera bombinans in vacuo, the incapacity to wait 
and to sift, the tendency to fall down and worship, or to cry 
out “Satan, Satan.” We have spoken of the growing intel- 
lectual childishness of average English girls which we have attri- 
buted to the same cause, and we think that any unprejudiced 
observer who compares the ordinary, average, pork-pie hat* 
specimen of the so-called educated English girl, not indeed 
with Madame de Sévigné, but with any twenty of her female 
friends of whom anything is known, or even with any average 
foreign girl of the same age and relative station, we think he 
will admit that the ordinary croquet-playing pork-pie hatted 
specimen is, though ever so pretty and tempting outwardly, yet 
the moment you get beyond the shell, deplorably empty, deplora- 
bly silly, and deplorably childish, The ordinary English girl 
can tattle and giggle, and flirt, if by flirting be meant an empty 
mixture of slang and odd looks, and uncouth grimaces. She 
can tattle, that is to say, she can talk of Mr. This, and Mrs, 
That, who they are, where they come from, where they may 
be going, what they have, and what they have on. But as 
to any independent perception of what they are, any refined 
observation of them as members of society, any capacity to 
form any idea of them, beyond what one cat can form of 
another by looking at her, any play of the fancy round 
their habits and thoughts, and actions, any witty portrai- 
ture of their excellencies or defects, any sidelong play upon any 
system of thought, any grasp of antithesis, that is not, except in 
rare instances, to be looked for. And all this comes of a female 
instead of a masculine education. For English girls are not 
naturally wanting. They are quite as clever, quite as acute, 
quite as gifted by nature, we think, as French girls, and very 
much prettier, sometimes. Then again they can giggle and 
sniggle. We are talking of the average middle class girl. For as 
you go higher up,.the habit of society on a larger scale tramples 
giggling out. But the average pork-pie hat, though it can giggle, 


* We do know some extraordinary specimens. But then, they are so lament- 
ably rare. As for the hat, we like it exceedingly, especially the new one, a la 
petite marquise. Unfortunately, we could find no word which would’ describe 
that particular class generically, whose beautiful, empty faces, we all know so well 
in Punch. We know perfectly well that our future happiness is not worth a week’s 
purchase after writing this. We are martyrs in their cause. 
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cannot laugh: Frank laughter and frank amusement suppose the 
definite and precise perception of what is ludicrous, and the cou- 
rage to give way to the emotion, giggling arises from the absence 
of both. The giggler does not see very clearly what it is that is 
ludicrous, if there is anything, and has not the courage there- 
fore, either to laughfrankly, or not at all. The result is giggling. 
Now a masculine education sharpens the perception of incon- 
gruity, cuts off a large supply indeed of topics for laughter which 
raise the merriment of the less educated, but by giving a clearer 
perception of what is really ludicrous, makes it more over- 
whelming when seen. Hence, the frank, uncontrolled, 
unaffected laughter of a Madame de Sévigné, laughter as un- 
affected as her frank earnestness when there is nothing to 
laugh at, but which when it comes, we hear ringing in her 
letters as plainly as if she stood before us. Again, the ordinary 
regulation Pork Pie Hat cannot converse. It takes no frank 
and earnest interest in anything. It has no ideas to exchange 
—its mind is an empty camera obscura on which one image 
passes idly to be succeeded by another—and if it talks, the talk 
is a string of disconnected beads. It has not learnt to reflect 
upon anything, it has learnt a few things by rote like a parrot, 
it has no principles to which it is even unconsciously attached 
except Rotten Row, a box at the opera, and the last trashy 
novel. It flits about the world wondering vacantly at the 
honey gathered by other bees, incapable itself of sucking the 
commonest flower. It is plagued with false shame, ashamed to 
have an opinion, ashamed to have none. It rattles on to hide 
the absence of ideas, unlike the cultivated few whose silence is 
eloquent, a sort of golden calm between their thoughts. And 
again we say this is due to the want of a masculine education 
and the habit of men’s society. 

So far from fearing however that a masculine education would 
increase the pedantic or the masculine element in women, it 
is because we firmly believe that it would diminish both, 
that we plead for it. So far from making them more pedantic, 
we are convinced that it would only give them the courage 
of using their own mother wit. Halt the pedantry, that is 
to say the affectation of intellectual finery on the one hand, 
and the silly. reticence and false shame on the other, so 
common among English, especially young English, women, is 
due to their ignorance of what real knowledge, real wit, 
and real eloquence are, and all arising out of the want of a 
masculine education. Madame de Sévigné’s education and 
her love for such books as the Essais de Morale de Nicole 
only gave her the courage of using herself, so to speak, 
and uttering her own thoughts about the commonest things, 
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and the faculty, out of the commonest things, of extracting 
the real wit and humour, because she saw where they lay. 
She had read Virgil, not to talk Virgil, or to speak Latin. 
She would have ridiculed, none more pitilessly, the fine 
English of so many persons in the present day, and would 
have laughed to scorn the idea of stalking abroad in the bor- 
rowed majesty of a few classical passages, names of authors, 
and heathen gods and goddesses. She speaks of the style of 
a would-be-fine writer of her own day as un chien de style.* 
She is equally remote from the affectation of finery, and the 
affectation of force, and the affectation of simplicity. Her 
style reminds one of nothing so much as the advice given by 
a highbred English girl once to a vain and shy young fool, 
who asked “ how one ought to walk.” She looked at him with 
the slightest perceptible mixture of surprise, amusement, and 
contempt, and answered emphatically—“* Walk.” So Madame 
de Sévigné’s implied advice to all who should ask how they 
ought to talk, or how they ought to write, is: “ Talk,” 
“ Write.” Do not be Virgilian, or Ciceronian, or Tacitean— 
do not talk Tupperene, or write Carlylese. Her whole soul 
is in what she has to say, and what she has to write, and she 
says it fully, frankly, roundly, delighting in the act, and there- 
fore gracefully, ripely, and beautifully ; for there is neither haste 
on the one hand, nor picking of steps on the other, no attitudi- 
nising of thought or pen, no anxiety about the “too much,” 
or the “too little,” about the “not this,” or the “ not that!” 
There is in her style an “I wish to say this, all this, and 
nothing but this,” which is the perfection of language... Where 
her thoughts and feelings go, there the language follows—for 
the two are coincident and identical, which is the perfection of 
style. “La vraie éloquence se moque de Téloquence.” Her 
innumerable negligences are more beautiful than all the care 
she could have given, for they proceed not from slovenliness 
and a flux of words, but from intense interest in what she 
writes. If this is the result of a masculine education, then, we 
ask, what are you afraid of ? “ Of course, Jones, if you are a 
fool, you may prefer that all women should be as silly as your- 
self. But we protest against society, whose pleasures, heaven 
knows, are already smallenough, being stunted to yourindividual 
level. We protest against having to cut the cloth of the world 
upon the back of fools.” Our English girls will be English 
girls still—as simple, as sprightly, as graceful, as unaffected, as 
straight-forward. No. They will be more simple, more sprightly, 
more unaffected, more straightforward, more accessible, more 


* Anglice, literally, A damned style. 
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conversible, better friends, better wives, better mothers, better 
sisters. Moreover they will be less masculine—those at 
least who now are tempted to affect to be so—for they will be 
raised above the wish or the necessity of copying the most 
Lilliputian part of their male friend’s habits. They will have 
learnt in the first place that all imitations are worthless and 
contemptible in themselves, defeating their own object ; and in 
the next place, they will be able to meet men on more equal 
terms without sacrificing their own most distinctive and attrac- 
tive qualities. 

Before we leave this topic, let us again say that by the grow- 
ing childishness we have mentioned, we mean something very 
different from childlikeness. A girl may be very childish, very 
brazen, and very empty. She may be very childlike, very graceful, 
and full of thought and feeling. Childlikeness is no blemish in 
man or woman, nor to any age or time of life. To some natures 
it lends a singular charm. Thereissomething childlike for instance 
in all true heroism, in all real genius. To her dying day the child- 
like element in Madame de Sévigné was never absent. Perhaps 
the most beautiful instance of this childlikeness is in one of her 
letters to her daughter, when after gossipping her mind out, as 
was her wont, she falls into a sort of halt unconscious reflection 
about herself on the point of her religious state. She had just 
said comically, that she wondered whether she had not better 
run away from her place in the country lest she should be ruined 
by the meeting of the States General in her neighbourhood, 
and that it was all very fine having to spend a thousand 
crowns in fricasées and dinners, for the honour of “ being the 
country house of M. and Madame de Chaulnes.” Presently 
she says quite independently— 


“One of my great wishes is to be religious ; I torment la Mousse 
about it every day. I am neither God’s nor the Devil’s. This state 
of things bothers me, although between you and me, I find it so very 
natural. One isn’t the Devii’s, because one fears God, and at the 
bottom one has a religious principle; then, too, one isn’t God’s 
because his law is hard, and one doesn’t like to lay rough hands upon 
oneself. This quiets the lukewarm, the great number of whom in 
the world does not trouble me in the least ; I enter into their reasons. 
But you see God hates them ; I ought to leave them, and that’s my 
difficulty. But'can anything be madder than to write you all this? 
Well dear child, ’seuse me pray, as our country people say, I chat 
with you, it gives me pleasure. Be sure you do not answer this 
part of my letter. Tell me how you are, and just half a grain of 
your thoughts, just to see if you are happy, and how you find 
Grignan: that is all. Love me: we have laughed at the word 
enough, but it is natural, it is good, &c., &c.” 
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Madame de Sévigné believed implicitly in the Christian religion, 
and the simplicity with which she makes a clean breast of her 
thoughts, to her daughter on one side and to God on the other, 
not to mention a third being in whom she equally believed— 
(she detested the dogma of everlasting punishment, though )—is 
in a person of her attainments, refinement, and penetration,—so 
absolutely removed from the Puritan familiarities and the 
Puritan vulgarities—one of the most curious examples of child- 
likeness in genius to be met with in literature. Such a child- 
likeness is far indeed from the childishness of inanity. No 
wonder, when joined with an extraordinary enjoyment of life, 
extraordinary powers of mind, and extraordinary beauty, if it 
unlocked all hearts and tamed all spirits. 

It may be objected that few really cultivated English women 
perhaps could bring themselves to talk on such a subject with 
the same openness and simplicity. To many people it may 
seem open impiety, to others culpable levity, and to others a 
kind of hollow affectation. We cannot agree with any of these 
views. No doubt allowance must be made for the French 
character. Some people, when they have said that a quality of 
mind is French, shrug their shoulders as if it was condemned 
by the mere name, without reflecting that the French may in 
many things in which they differ from us, possibly have the 
best of it. To us the simplicity of Madame de Sévigné in her 
conception of the attitude of the Divinity towards her seems 
more sublime than the gloomy spirit that cringes and cowers in 
the dark caverns of its own mind, gloating over its own 
cowardice or only emerging to crawl abjectly in the dust 
of its own hideous and distorted conceptions, heedless of the 
rebuke of the shining sun and placid heavens. God, she 
evidently thought, knew her thoughts, whether she told them 
to her daughter or kept them to herself. The “state 
of things” as she calls it, was perfectly plain, and her 
heart was too sincere, her temper too noble, and her 
intellect too lucid, to shuffle and gloss the matter over. 
It was only a pleasure and a comfort to her to tell her 
daughter. And why should she not have it? It made the 
matter neither more nor less. It altered nothing in. “ the 
state of things.” But it will be said, admitting that state of 
things as she did, why did she not mend it? To describe 
it, and remain in it, was the height of insincerity, or childish- 
ness. She would no-doubt answer “I told you that is my 
difficulty.” And we will add her “ difficulty” and what she 
humbly calls her “lukewarmness,” seem to us precisely the 
qualities which raised her above her holy grandmother, Sainte 
Chantal, who did solve “the difficulty ” by stepping out of her 
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house over the body of her son to found an order of nuns, for- 
saking her-children behind her. It was the higher and larger, 
the less petty and more human, or, if you please, more divine 
qualities of the granddaughter which kept the “ difficulty ” 
unsolved. ‘‘ This was true, but that was also true.” ‘ This 
was good, but there’was another good;” undismayed, un- 
appalled, with the simplicity of a noble nature, she records 
her dilemma as she found it, but her instinct kept her to 
the nobler and most courageous side. One great sacrifice 
by which, like her holy grandmother, she could have cut the 
traces of all the troublesome team of life adrift save one, was 
easy to perform. Impulsive natures easily submit to some one 
great sacrifice, but to accept life and adorn it in all its trouble- 
some complexity, requires a larger heart and a better head. 
And while on this topic we cannot help touching just by the 
way, upon what appears to us to be “par excellence” an English 
delusion. It is that if people express their sentiments they 
cannot hold them very deeply, or very dear. We are apt to 
think that the moment we have expressed a thought it ceases 
to be ours in some curious sort of way, that it has passed out of 
us, that it is no longer there but somewhere in vacuo, discharged 
into space, that we wash our hands of it, and send it forth as 
the mother hive sends forth young bees, not to return. Hence 
much of the vacuity of English society. or by a tacit agree- 
ment, we learn to express, and to expect others to express, just 
what we and they least care about. We learn to live .~ the 
dark behind our own screen, where we like to be thought to 
possess unimaginable treasures, and only to shake our fluff abroad 
to assure the world that we exist. On the other hand much of 
this habit of reserve is due to the excessive sensitiveness of the 
English nature, a sensitiveness greatly enhanced by the habit 
of prudence and reserve, a businesslike caution and reticence 
transferred from the shop and the counter into the home circle, 
a fear of committing ourselves, a wish that there should be as 
little of our ideas abroad as possible to bind us to any 
definite course of conduct, a safe economy of speculative 
bills to discount or meet in after life. This is a habit 
of mind for which there is much to be said.* But it is true 
nevertheless that certain natures cannot be bound to this 
churlish and niggardly course, this diplomatic attitude not of 
a moment but of a lifetime. They are not ashamed of their 


* Of course we are not talking of the moral sensitiveness of some people, 
which on certain points, especially religious points, we can only compare to that 
of a bad tooth. Such persons cannot talk of anything with those who disagree with 
ayes without wincing as under the infliction of a hot iron. This is not health 

ut disease. 
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inner selves, they are ready to stand by their thoughts, feelings, 
and opinions, they cannot stoop to the slavery of walking with 
their face bowed down to the ground like burrowers in a mine, 
all the days of their life. They feel they have honestly and 
truly done their best to come to honest conclusions. They 
wish to impose no tyranny upon their neighbours’ thoughts, 
and they brook no tyranny themselves. Reticence may be 
a virtue in an imperfect state of things as a means to 
some ends, but it never can be an end in itself. Ina 
perfect state, if there were no slaves, no cowards, no liars, 
no bullies, no persecutors, and every one were as a matter of 
course and unconsciously true to himself, there could be no 
reticence, for it would matter as little whether a man carried 
his thoughts, like his nose, on his face, or in his breast; both 
his nose and his thoughts would be equally his own, equally 
distinctive. If he carried his thoughts written on his back 
behind him, and on his face before him, they would only make 
up the total of his personality. It is unquestionably true that 
a large number of persons who wear their thoughts on their 
sleeves for daws to peck at are either fools or dullards. But 
there are few greater charms in life than to meet a person who 
is neither dull nor foolish, and yet wears his or her thoughts, 
sentiments, and opinions as openly and unaffectedly as he carries 
his head on his shoulders. To hide one’s thoughts must after 
all arise from one of two things, suspicion or pride. The 
prudence which leads us to conceal our thoughts from our 
neighbour arises from our suspicion of him, and is, in fact, a 
species of slavery, for it implies the tacit confession that we are 
not strong enough to think outwardly before him as we 
think in our hearts. Or it may arise from a contempt 
of our neighbour, and the belief that he is not worth 
imparting our thoughts to. Neither of these elements 
can make a person an agreeable companion. Whereas 
a high and noble freedom, besides being captivating in 
itself, implies the indirect compliment of confidence in those 
to whom we speak. It is related of Madame de Staél, that one 
of the greatest charms of her conversation lay in her extraordi- 
nary mixture of frankness and amiability towards a large circle, 
and the perfect ease, with perfect tact, with which she let out all 
her thoughts as they rose in her mind. Her freedom amounted 
to a kind of inspiration, and she accounted for it in a very 
singular manner. The anecdote is instructive. Her father 
who was very fond of her delighted in her society as a child, 
and being a man of singular penetration and playful at the 
same time, used to amuse himself by dragging all her little 
secret thoughts and motives to light, so that, she says, as I had 
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not yet learnt to distinguish between my father’s penetration 
and other people’s, I came to the conclusion that every- 
body knew what I thought and so it was no use hiding it. 
And who with any sincerity, let us add, will say, that he or 
she is not delighted at any unusual little freedom of speech in 
society? Wooden-headed wiseacres and sodden young prigs 
may affect to open large eyes and shake their empty heads 
while they pretend to wonder, and, indeed, poor things do 
wonder, at so-and-so’s strange imprudence, but in their heart 
of hearts, they are pleased, they are delighted, they have had 
an emotion, a new emotion, something to think about, some- 
thing to remember, in spite of themselves. And do these 
prigs and wiseacres with all their shallow wonder dream of 
taking advantage of these little freedoms against the adven- 
turous spirit that has burst for a moment through the iron 
tedium of their lives, and let a gleam of sunshine or a breath 
of air into the stifled atmosphere of their dreary thoughts? 
Not a bit of it. Perhaps one in a hundred may be base enough. 
Let him pass. The remaining ninety-nine only think their 
neighbour might take advantage of it, and so they shake their 
heads and thank their stars they did not do this, or say that, 
because of all the ill-nature there is in the world (of their 
neighbours). 

Madame de Sévigné was exceedingly beautiful. She was 
indeed one of the recognised beauties of her day, a fact, 
strange as it may seem, which the beauty of her letters 
makes it very difficult for us to realise. To be so indiscribably 
charming, and yet to be so exceedingly beautiful, is almost too 
much of a good thing all at once, and produces on the mind a 
sort of involuntary bedazzlement. It is as if by a natural 
compensation and as it were in mercy upon this “ wretched 
race of little drivelling men,” it ought to be an arrangement that 
a very beautiful woman should not be excessively charming, and 
a very charming woman should not be excessively beautiful. 
Certainly when extraordinary charm is superadded to extra- 
ordinary beauty, the natural cry of the heart of the beholder is, 
“have mercy upon me, for it is more than I can bear.” Many 
were the “little drivelling wretches,” who did fall possessed 
before the electric presence of Marie de Chantal—her master, 
Monsieur Ménage, to begin with. He paid the price of his 
own lessons in his own heart’s blood. He sighed in vain, how- 
ever. Marie de Chantal was a girl of infinite spirit, and with 
the mind of all great conquerors. She kept the sighs without 
returning them, and carried the satirist in grumbling and 
recalcitrant but abject captivity, tied and bound to her 
triumphal car, with as much complacency as if he had been 
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her tame bullfinch instead of a terrible lion, reared with her own 
hand, instead of being her dreaded master, the terror of witty 
Paris and of her other master. (“Chapelain en avait peur comme 
du feu.”) “Get up,” she said to Ménage once before a 
knot of friends, “Get up into my carriage directly and drive 
w'th me alone to town; ” and when he looked sulky at this too 
public display of his harmlessness, “ and if you don’t,” she added, 
*‘ T’ll come and see you at your own house alone.” Once she 
kissed him before a circle of friends. Perceiving their astonish- 
ment she said “that is how they kissed in the primitive 
church.” She was in the pride and heyday of overwhelm- 
ing spirits. Ménage fretted and fumed and grumbled and 
wrote verses, but he was obliged to content himself with 
the most platonic friendship. No doubt she was proud enough 
of her tame lion, which to a high spirited girl in the first blush 
of her innocent vanity must have been more delightful to possess 
than even the prettiest lap-dog. A lion to lead by a string was no 
little distinction. A dog may be easy to get, but fond and foolish 
lions are not to be had for the asking. Marie de Chantal 
was not ungrateful for the love she had choked into friend- 
ship. Ménage became hopelessly grumpy. She was deter- 
mined, however, that the spell should not be broken by her. 
A letter printed at the outset in the edition before us gives the 
first note of the warm and straightforward frankness, the 
headlong simplicity and generosity which, with all her tact and 
pretence at diplomacy, remained through life the prominent 
feature of this extraordinary woman’s character. Her first 
known letter,* relating as it does to these curious circumstances, 
possesses a sufficient interest to excuse our quoting it in full. 
We translate it literally. 


From MapaME DE SEVIGNE TO MENAGE. 


“T tell you again that we do not understand one another, and it 
is happy for you that you are so eloquent, or there would be very 
little in what you say. Although you arrange it ali so nicely your 
own way, I am not a bit convinced, and I feel my conscience so clear, 
that I do not despair of proving to you how clear it is. But I cannot 
possibly do so, if you won’t grant me a visit of half an hour; and I 
do not understand the motive of your obstinate refusal. Once more 
LTimplore you to come here, and since you won’t come to-day, do, I 
entreat you, let it be to-morrow. If you do not come, perhaps you 
will not shut your door in my face ; I mean to pursue you so closely, 
that you will be constrained to admit, that you, too, are a little in 


_ * Weought rather to have said,— the letter which, although of uncertain date, 
is rn ry whole believed by the best French critics to be the first among those 
extant.” : 
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the wrong. But surely you want to make me ridiculous, when you 
say you have quarrelled with me only on account of my departure. If 
that were all I should deserve ‘les petites maisons’ and not your 
hatred ; but there is all the difference, and what I cannot easily 
understand is, that when one loves some one and regrets her, it 
should be necessary, on that account, toj treat her with the last 
degree of coldness, the last few times one sees her. That is a way 
of behaving which is quite out of the common, and as I was not 
accustomed to it, you must forgive my astonishment. Nevertheless, 
I entreat you to believe, that there is not one of those old and new 
Sriends of whom you speak to me, whom I esteem and love as much 
as you. Therefore, before I lose you, give me the consolation of 
putting you in the wrong, and of telling you, that it is you who do 


not love me any more. 
CHANTAL.” 


* Not one... . . whom I esteem and love as much as 
you—” love as much as you! She was then fifteen or sixteen 
perhaps, and was already more than a match for the terrible 
wit of thirty-three. Poor Ménage!* But we are concerned 
with her life, not his, at present, and, truth to say, her’s was 
much the best of the two. 

Marie de Chantal’s portrait, as Madame de Sévigné,has been 
drawn by a very large number of pens. The point in which all 
agree is the extraordinary range, the elasticity, and surprising 
animation of her expression. She was inclined to the joytul side 
of life, her spirits were prodigious, the fire of her conversation 
among her intimates a thing to be felt, not described; but at 
other times, especially in mixed society, she would often avoid 
attention, under a plain unconspicuous neutrality. People who 
are always on tenterhooks straining after admiration or effect, 
had they the beauty of seraphs and the tongue of archangels, 
must inevitably become nuisances. Perhaps the most indis- 
pensable talent which clever and beautiful women can cultivate 
is the talent of lying by, or as a beautiful and witty person once 
said, of knowing “ when to die, and when to come to.life again.” 
We recommend the assiduous cultivation of this wonderful 
talent to seven-tenths of the women who have a reputation for 
anything, and with the more conviction as we can speak to 
its charm in the women of our own acquaintance, who belong 
without exception’to the remaining three. (Some indeed are 
accused by malice of never returning to life at all. But this 
by the way.) To go back to Madame de Sévigné. 


* He lived to apologise to the daugliter for not being consumed by her. His 
heart, he confessed had been reduced to ashes by her mother. There was nothing 
left to burn. he fuel of men’s hearts is more abundant now. 
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“Je ne veux pas,” said Madame de Ja Fayette in a portrait of her, 
penned with infinite art and care, “ Je ne veux pas vous accabler 
de louanges, ni m’amuser & vous dire que votre taille est admirable, 
que votre teint* aune beauté et une fleur qui assure que vous n’avez 
que vingt ans ; que votre bouche, vos dents et vos cheveux sont 
incomparables, je ne veux point vous dire toutes ces choses, vétre 
mirroir vous le dit assez : mais, comme vous né vous amusez pas 4 lui 
parler [How many women could say that of themselves we wonder— 
could you Madame de la Fayette ?] il ne peut vous dire combien vous 
étes aimable quand vous parlez, et c’est ce que je veux vous apprendre, 
Scachez donc, Madame, si par hazard vous ne le sgavez pas, que votre 
esprit pare et embellit si fort votre personne, qu’il n’y en a point sur 
la terre de si charmante, lorsque vous étes animée dans une conver- 
sation dont la contrainte est bannie. Tout ce que vous dites a un 
tel charme, et vous sied si bien, que vos paroles attirent les ris 
et les graces autour de vous: et le brillant de vétre esprit donne 
un si grand éclat & votre teint et & vos yeux, que, quoiqu’il sem- 
ble que esprit ne dit toucher que les oreilles il est pourtant 
certain que le votre éblouit les yeux, et que, quand on vous écoute, 
on ne voit plus guw’il manque quelquechose a& la régularité de vos 
traits, et l’on vous céde la beauté du monde la plus achevée..... 
votre 4me est grande et noble ..... vous étes sensible a la 
gloire et & ambition, et vous ne ]’étes pas moins aux plaisirs : 
vous paraissez née pour eux, et il semble qu’ils soient faits pour 
vous ; votre présence augmente les divertissemens, et les divertisse- 
mens augmentent votre beauté, lorsqu’ils vous environnent. Enfin 
la joye est l’état veritable de votre Ame, et le chagrin vous est plus 
contraire, qu’d qui que ce soit. Vous étes naturellement tendre et 
passionnée ; mais dla honte de ndétre sexe, cette tendresse vous a été 
inutile, et vous V’avez renfermeée dans le vétre, en le donnant 4 
Madame de la Fayette. Ha! Madame, s’il y avait quelqu’un au 
monde, assez heureux pour que vous ne l’eussiez pas trouvé indigne 
du trésor dont elle joui [the reader will have seen that the portrait 
is supposed to be written by a man, who represents himself as 
unknown] et qu’il n’eut pas tout mis en usage pour le posséder, il 
mériterait de souffrir seul toutes les disgraces & quoi l’amour peut 
soumettre tous ceux qui vivent sous son empire. Quel bonheur 
d’étre maitre d’un coeur comme le vétre, dont les sentimens, fussent 
expliqués par cet esprit galant que les Dieux vous ont donné! 
Votre coeur, Madame, est sans doute un bien qui ne se peut mériter; 
jamais il n’y en eut un si généreux, si bien fait, et si fidéle. Ilya 
des gens qui vous soupgoanent de mele montrer pas toujours tel 
qwil est; mais au contraire, vous étes si accoutumée & n’y rien sentir 
qui ne vous soit honorable, gue méme vous y laissez voir quelquefois, 
ce que la prudence vous obligerait de cacher. Vous étes la plus 


* Her complexion was the topic of universal admiration, and was in its full 
bloom when her daughter was grown up. If we remember right, this portrait was 
written when Madame de Sévigné was between her thirtieth and fortieth year. 
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civile et la plus obligeante personne qui ait jamais été ; et par un 
air libre et doux, qui est dans toutes vos actions, les plus simples 
complimens de bienséance paroissent en votre bouche des protesta- 
tions d’amitié ; et tows les gens qui sortent dauprés de vous s’en vont 
persuadés de votre estime et de votre bienveillance, sans qu’ils se 
puissent dire 4 eux-mémes quelle marque vous leur avez donnée de 
Yun et de l’autre. Enfin, vous avez recu des graces du ciel,'qui n’ont 
jamais été données qu’d vous, et le monde vous est obligé de lui étre 
venu montrer mille agréables qualités, qui jusqu’ici lui avaient été 
inconnues. Je ne veux point m’embarquer 4 vous les dépeindre 
toutes, car je romprois le dessein que j’ai fait de ne vous accabler 
pas de louanges: et de plus, Madame, pour vous en donner qui 
fussent dignes de vous et dignes de paroitre, il faudroit étre votre 
amant et je n'ai pas Vhonneur de Vétre.” 


From this portrait we gather that Madame de Sévigné’s 
features were not quite regular. And this is supported by the 
satirical portrait of her written by her cousin, Bussy de Rabutin 
(of whom more hereafter), in his celebrated—too celebrated for 
his comfort—Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules. According to 
this, her eyes were too small, and not quite the same colour. 
Her eyelids were, as she calls them herself, digarrées. This we 
take to mean, slightly heavy, and with the slight inequality 
sometimes seen in those drooping eyelids, which, by-the-by, are 
connected by some physiognomists with a poetic temperament. 
Her nose seems to have been slightly square, according to 
Bussy, and that too was one of her own jokes against herself, 
so there may have been a little in that. (Why do women hate 
square noses?) He hints, however, that her mouth was too 
flat, her jaw too square, and her throat, arms, and hands, not 
well modelled. ‘Diable!’ But with all these deductions, even 
according to Bussy, there remained “ the loveliest complexion 
in the world, the beautiful colour of her lips, the brilliancy of 
her eyes, a beautiful figure, a forest of golden hair, and the 
sum total tolerably (tolerably) delightful.” 

On the whole, the irregularity of her beauty is certain. But it 


also appears from a delicate hint towards the close of Madame . 


de la Fayette’s portrait, that Madame de Sévigné was not 
always thought sincere. She was suspected “of not always 
showing her heart as it was.” In other words—of’ pretending 
to like people whom she did not care for. Madame de la 
Fayette defends her warmly, on the plea that she was so 
amiable and so obliging that she rather erred in too readily 
showing her predilections, while in all things she was so good 
and so charming, that the simplest words she spoke to ordinary 
acquaintances seemed to convey a sense of peculiar regard and 
friendship. She must have been genial and charming indeed 
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in an age where charm of manner was one of the elementary 
and indispensable conditions of good breeding. It may fairly be 
discussed which is the most useful quality, the haggling 
sincerity which stops short in the middle of ten people, 
and proceeds as it were to bargain, count, and dole out 
the different degrees of esteem and regard it feels for each, or 
that more self-denying principle of charity, according to which, 
because distinctions are invidious and painful, we ought to 
deny ourselves, and not let them be publicly felt. Certainly 
the most agreeable form of society is that in which everybody 
for a time is treated with equal regard. In our younger days 
we used to be taught that it was an elementary, indeed pri- 
mary, and all-important rule of good breeding to make no dis- 
tinction in society between those we liked and those we did 
not like, and that true tact, and delicacy, and high-breeding, 
consisted in letting those you liked know that you liked them, 
perceptibly to themselves, but imperceptibly to other people. 
But in the present day there is, we know very well, a 
clear tendency to prefer an American system of brutal sin- 
cerity—a sort of loud, coarse, flaring, “ I like you, not him,” 
“T don’t like her, I like you,” “I am pleased with you, I am 
angry with him—” conduct in public, which, we must confess, 
but we are in a minority, does seem to us the most odious 
of all the odious forms of coarse selfishness and selfish vul- 
garity. It is the reductio ad absurdum of society. A desire 
to please all who meet to be pleased (or why, for heaven’s 
sake, do people meet) is the only possible and sensible founda- 
tion of pleasant intercourse. It is quite compatible with the 
most spotless and chivalrous sincerity. It only requires deli- 
cacy, refinement, self-denial, and Christian charity. Certainly 
a more candid, so to speak, pellucid, nature than Madame de 
Sévigné’s it is difficult to conceive. 

With so much beauty, so much amiability and genius, of high 
birth and with a fortune from first to last little short, if not even 
far beyond, what we should now call a hundred thousand pounds,* 
no wonder if the number of aspirants to the hand of Marie de 
Chantal was great. We should not trouble our readers with a 
list of them all, even if we could recover them. But one of them, 
although from some cause or the other he failed, deserves par- 
ticular mention, owing to the very large place he holds in her 
correspondence, and that is Roger de Rabutin, Comte de Bussy, 


* First and last she had about £40,000, we think. "What the relative value of 
that sum would be in France under Louis XIV., we have no materials by us to 
make out. It may have been ten times as great. At all events Marie de Chantal 
was considered to have a magnificent dowry with 100,000 crowns. She received 
other sums in time. 
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her cousin, or to be precise, her third cousin once removed. 
The relationship will not seem a very close one. But a cousin- 
ship of any kind abroad goes farther than a cousinship at home. 
It went farther still in France among the old aristocracy. Be 
this as it may, the Comte de Bussy made the acquaintance of 
his young cousin (she was eight years younger than him) 
tolerably early, for we find him at the family council, which as 
we have seen assigned the Abbé de Coulanges to her as her 
guardian. Bussy’s father, whose property was dilapidated, never 
wearied of pressing his son to retrieve the family fortunes by a 
rich marriage, and warmly recommended a match with his cousin. 
What Bussy’s own feelings on the subject were, it is not easy to 
conjecture. He himself pretends that he did not fall into his 
father’s views, because he was alarmed at his cousin’s high 
spirits, and he thought her “ the prettiest girl in the world to be 
another man’s wife.” Now that would be an intelligible view 
on the part of a modern Englishman. Nothing it seems is so 
exquisitely alarming to the ordinary Englishman of the present 
day in search of a wife, as uncommon distinction, uncommon wit, 
uncommon spirits, or even uncommon beauty. To see the 
helpless anguish with which peers, and senators, and county 
magnates, will hover round girls of unmistakable superiority, 
be attracted in spite of themselves, yet remain ludicrous victims 
of a silly prejudice, and end by falling headlong after all into 
the arms of some third rate mediocrity of questionable virtue, 
is one of the most curious features of English life. If English 
girls were to sign a round robin saying, that it is all very 
well to talk about a masculine education, but that the less hum- 
drum girls are, the less chance they have of marrying, that is, 
of marrying well, we should be puzzled indeed for an answer, 
for it is clear from innumerable instances that personal distinc- 
tion in a girl is the royal road in England to a bad match or no 
match at all. 

But in Bussy’s case it is difficult to suppose that he could be 
sincere in his objection. He too, like the Chantals and the 
Rabutins, was a mortal “ of the careless kind,” not over par- 
ticular, and easily pleased, loving a little everywhere, and 
easily seduced, of military tastes, nota little campish in his 
licence, with plenty of outward polish, boasting there was 
nothing in the world he couldn’t “wrap up” decently, nor was 
there anything he did not try to wrap up, decently or in- 
decently, including his own Amorous History of the Gauls, 
which shut him up in the Bastille. That such a man, with a 
natural inclination for his cousin, an inclination so great that at a 
later period he spent several years in laying siege to her reputa- 
tion (in vain), and in so much want of her fortune, should have 
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objected to her in the full bloom of her youth, on the score of 
her being too great a romp (qu'il était effrayé par certaine 
maniére étourdie dont il voyait agir Mademoiselle de Chantal) 
is, at all events, a little suspicious. When we remember his 
well-known vanity and vindictiveness, and the facility with which 
he gave way to his spite when crossed, the suspicion that he was 
the rejected and not the rejector gathers strength. Under all 
her apparent levity and high spirits it is quite possible that 
even at that early age Marie de Chantal was not entirely 
satisfied with her gay and handsome cousin. It is still more 
likely that if she was, the Abbé de Coulanges, her guardian, 
whose character was in every particular the opposite of Bussy’s, 
would not be very friendly to the match. Saint-Simon’s 
account of Bussy is not flattering. He speaks of him as “ Bussy 
Rabutin, si connu par son Mistoire amoureuse des Gaules 
et par la profonde disgrace qu’elle lui attira, et encore plus 
par la vanité de son esprit et la bassesse de son ceur, quoique 
trés brave 4 la guerre.” La bassesse de son cceur! Assuredly 
that was not the quality to conciliate Marie de Chantal. But 
if she guessed his baseness—and what will a woman’s tact, 
especially such a woman’s tact, not guess ?—how is it that she 
showed and evidently felt such a marked partiality for him, 
maintaining her correspondence with him through life, and even 
after his satirical portrait* of her, which he basely printed, and 
printed in one of the principal parts of that “ history,” had 
become public, and he had quarrelled with her as he did both 
then and at different other times (always by his own fault), 
forgiving him and treating him as if nothing had happened ? 
Perhaps the solution will be found in her easy temper, and her 
principle of making every allowance for other people’s faults, 
though so few for her own, but partly, no doubt, owing to the 
fact that she was always evidently a little fascinated by the man 
in spite of all his faults, fascinated by his wit, by his talent, by 
his physical courage (for baseness and moral courage are hardly 
compatible), above all by that freedom of manners which was 
in her own blood, and not to mince the matter, a little probably 
by his person, for both of which she had a sort of hereditary pre- 
dilection. Bussy was not troubled with too much modesty, and 
tells us that “Roger de Rabutin’s eyes [his own] were large and 
soft, his mouth well cut, his nose large and aquiline, his forehead 
prominent, his countenance open, his expression felicitous, his 


* The Baron de Walckenaer, her most painstaking biographer, observes 
acutely, that but for this satirical portrait by Bussy of his cousin, posterity 
wouid have shaken its head over their intercourse and missed the truth on one 
of the most curious episodes in their lives. It would be interesting to know 
how often the wise world does shake its wise head in vain. 
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hair light, silken, and wavy.” Greater men than he did not 
scruple to draw their own portraits, and so we may let that 
pass. From all accounts we have no reason to doubt that he 
was exceedingly handsome, exceedingly witty, a very accom- 
plished writer, exceedingly eloquent, exceedingly loose accord- 
ing to our times—though not so exceedingly loose according to 
his, for every man but a priest, and even a priest, was supposed 
to fall in love with every woman who pleased him—and finally, 
which is more to the purpose, exceedingly base, both accord- 
ing to his times and ours. This is the Bussy who figures so 
largely in Madame de Sévigné’s letters, who pretends he 
would not marry her, though, in all probability, she would not 
marry him, yet to whom she was never weary of writing, whom 
she convicted of pettiness, insincerity, meanness, treachery, 
with the most dexterous tact and the frankest good nature, 
forgiving him all, frankly fascinated, but never transgressing 
by a hair’s breadth her prudence towards a man she gradually 
learnt not to trust, though she could not help the fascination. 

If she did not marry him, the man whom she did marry 
turned out to be no better. He too was young, handsome, 
polished, witty, of good birth, and of good fortune, which he 
took as great pains to squander as those which his brilliant wife 
spent in preserving her own. The Marquis de Sévigné was 
proposed as a match for Marie de Chantal by his cousin, the 
famous Archbishop of Corinth, and coadjutor of Paris, Gondi,* 
and accepted for her by her guardian the Abbé de Cou- 
langes. She fell in love with the husband she had not chosen, 
and remained true to her passion for him. He tumbled out of 
his, as readily as he fell into it. “ He loved everywhere,” 
says Bussy, who received the confidences of both; “and he 
never loved anything so amiable as his wife.” She said with 
more generosity of her husband after a curious passage in his 
married life: “ Minon avait gdtée.” 

This was a very noble and very generous word, generous as 
regards him, noble in regard to Ninon de!’Enclos, for Ninon was 
not altogether an unworthy rival of Madame de Sévigné, save in 
one point. ‘To her virtue she made no pretence, but she might 
think herself not inferior in wit, not inferior in learning, equal, 
if not superior, in charm. She wrote perhaps as well as any 
woman among ‘her contemporaries. Her conversation was the 
delight of all her friends, and her friends were the cream of 
that day. Posterity, at all events, in England, would seem to 
have gathered a very false opinion of Ninon del’Enclos. Of her 
it may be said without paradox, that such irregularities in her 


* Gondi became one of her dearest and best friends, 
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life as she permitted herself, she permitted, not against her con- 
science, but on principle. In order to lift her character out of the 
fixed groove in which most English readers have learnt to consider 
it, perhaps we may form a better idea of her intellectual position 
if we consider her as a kind of French Mary Wolstonecroft, or 
as a species of moral George Sand. She was the female cham- 
pion of the advanced school of that day, in that she did not 
admit ¢wo codes of morality for men and for women. She held 
that to reduce all the virtues of women to one, was degrading 
to their sex, that to do so was, as it were, to exclude women 
at one swoop from the exercise of probity, that is, from that 
higher and more masculine conception of virtue, which embraces 
all others; and, that “ probity” is compatible in a woman even 
with the infraction of that which is specially and conventionally 
called her virtue. “ The virtue of woman,” she said, “ is man’s 
most beautiful invention.”* This is a code of morality, which, 
in France, is now sufficiently hackneyed, but it was then 
on the part of Ninon a novel and audacious experiment. 
To suppose, however, that she was looked upon as out of the 
pale of society, as she seems to be now considered to have been, 
would betray an egregious ignorance of the times. Like other 
people at one time in her life, though received in one set, she 
was not received in another. Later it became an honour to 
be admitted into hers. Here is a portrait of her by her con- 
a Mdlle. de Scudéri, the Richardson let us call her of 
er day: 


“ The amiable Clarissat is, without any doubt, one of the most 
fascinating persons in the world, and one whose turn of mind and 
temper are most original. But first let me tell you something of her 
beauty. Clarissa, then, has a remarkably fine figure, of an agreeable 
height, and likely to please everybody by a certain freedom and 
natural carriage, which is full of grace. Her hair is of the most beau- 
tiful reddish auburn you ever saw, her face oval, her complexion 
lively, her mouth winning, her lips coral, a little dimple in her chin, 
which suits her very well, her eyes black and shining, full of fire 
and laughter, her expression refined, playful, and very witty. .... 
As for wit, Clarissa certainly has a large dose of it, and indeed of a 
peculiar kind which very few people are capable of, for it is playful, 
amusing, and comatible for all sorts of people, but chiefly for people 
in society. She talks with pleasure, she laughs easily, she is de- 
lighted with a trifle, she loves to wage innocent warfare against her 
friends. . . . But with all this aptitude for the joyful side of life, 
I may say that this loveable creature has all the good qualities of 


* M. de St Beuve, Causeries du Lundi.—St. Evremond et Ninon. 
t+ Ninon de l’Enclos, 
Pp 2 
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the sadder disposition which belongs to well-balanced minds, for 
her heart is tender and loving, she can weep with her afflicted 
friends; she can break with pleasure at the’ call of friendship; she 
is faithful to her friends; she is capable of secrecy and discretion ; 
she never creates entanglements for anyone; she is generous and 
unchangeable in her feelings, and she is, in short, so loveable, that 
she is beloved by the most honourable persons at Court, of both 
sexes, by persons who resemble one another neither in condition, nor 
in temper, nor in mind, nor in interest, and who yet are all agreed, 
that Clarissa is indescribably charming, that she has wit, genuine 
goodness, and a thousand qualities worthy of infinite esteem.” 


Such was the Ninon de |’Enclos for whom Madame de 
Sévigné could find expressions of admiration even when Ninon 
led the unworthy husband astray to whom she herself was 
devoted. Madame de Sévigné lived to see her grandson, the 
Marquis de Grignan, introduced to Ninon’s drawing-room, 
such an introduction having come to be esteemed a special 
honour, courted by all the best society, and considered as the 
best education for a young man. 


“La mode s’en mélant,” says M. Ste. Beuve, “et la considéra- 
tion couvrant tout, les femmes avaient fini par rechercher extréme- 
ment Ninon.” ‘Les femmes courent aprés Mdlle. de lEnclos,” 
disait Madame de Coulanges, “comme d’autres gens y couraient 
autrefois.” Et la-dessus Madame de Sévigné ecrivait & M. de 
‘Coulanges: ‘*Corbinelli me mande des merveilles de la bonne 
compagnie d’hommes qu’il trouve chez Mdlle. de l’Enclos ; ainsi elle 
rassemble tout sur ses vieux jours, quoique dise Madame de 


-Coulanges, et les hommes et les femmes.” 


She was not at all displeased to see her grandson admitted into 
Madlle. de l’Enclos’ circle ; her son, too, the Marquis de Sévigné, 
had been in love with Ninon when she, Ninon, was fifty-five 
and he twenty-four, and we have seen that her husband had 


‘fallen under the same influence. Thus father, son, and grand- 


son came within the magic circle of this strange woman’s spell. 

If Monsieur de Sévigné had made Ninon de I’Enclos the 
limit of his infidelities there might, have been more excuse for 
him. The next intrigue, however, cost him his life, for it led him 
into a duel in which his rival the Chevalier d’Albret ran him 
through the body. Madame de Sévigné’s grief was violent and 
lasting, nor is it possible knowing her genuine and spontaneous 
temperament, to suppose that she was guilty of affectation. 
‘The world as usual thought, and Bussy takes care to repeat the 
thought, “ that as she had only reason to hate him, her grief 
was all grimace.” He did not think so himself. Her contempt 
of affectation was too supreme, her sense of the ludicrous too 
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exquisite, her knowledge of the world too complete, and let 
us add, her nicety about her own conscience too delicate, to 
have indulged in the simagrees of a counterfeit sorrow. Her whole 
life, her whole sentiments, prove that though she might strive to 
hide grief, she would certainly not attempt to put it on. If, with 
her perception of propriety, and her knowledge of the world, 
she had stooped to acting at all, a supposition which, with her 
nature is simply impossible, it would, we cannot doubt, have 
been to bring her grief into exact and graceful proportion with 
the expectations of society. ‘Two years after the event, at a 
ball, coming suddenly upon one of the men implicated in her 
husband’s duel, she nearly fainted, and on another occasion 
finding herself opposite to the Chevalier d’Albret, she fell sense- 
less. Was her heart ever touched by any other man?* That 
is one of those questions over which any woman, who 
happens to read these pages, will smile at the innocence of the 
writer. Certain it is, that in spite of the universal admiration 
she excited, and of the very serious passions she inspired, 
in spite of her amiable freedom, and her love of society, in 
spite of her ardent and loving disposition, she thenceforward 
devoted herself heart and soul to the education of her 
children, and gave to her daughter the whole of that love 
which she had found no man worthy to possess. 

The first nine months of her mourning were spent in retire- 
ment at her country seat in Brittany. She then returned to 
Paris shortly before the close of the year1651. It wast he year of 
our Charles the Second’s defeat by Cromwell, the year in which 
Louis XIV. was declared of age. Paris was in the fever of the 
second Fronde, and into the Fronde Madame de Sévigné had 
been drawn by her husband. The year which followed, was one 
of violent excitement in which war and politics seemed only to 
give an additional spur to the pursuit after pleasure. The 
king entered Paris and proclaimed an amnesty. Cardinal de 
Retz was sent to Vincennes, while Condé fled to Spain. By 
her rank, her fortune, and her personal attractions, Madame de 
Sévigné found herself mixed up with all the actors, great 
and small, in the events of the day. On the other hand, 
the fine equilibrium of her mind, the elevation of her feelings, 
and her independence, prevented her from being a violent 

artisan, while her singular amiability led to equally warm and 
faithful friendships with members of both factions. In the 
interval between the two Frondes, when most of the nobility 


* It is said, that one man, and one man only, besides her husband ever 
touched her heart, and that was the Comte du Iude, Grand Master of the Ar- 
tillery. He died in her early widowhood, but she seems long to have preserved 
his memory. 2 
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who took a hostile part to the court in the late troubles, were 
exiled, Madame de Sévigné was one of the few members of 
her party who was allowed to remain in Paris. She was 
even considered one of the chief ornaments of the Court. To 
attempt to give a connected account of her life from this 
point would be to paint the hackneyed Siécle Louis Quatorze, 
And if we only mention Bossuet, Moliére, the celebrated Duc 
de la Rochefoucauld, La Fontaine, Madame Scarron (later 
Madame de Maintenon), Madame de Lafayette, Madlle. de 
Scudéri, and the great men of Port Royal, as among her friends, 
we are giving, though a sufficiently striking, a very meagre idea 
of the extraordinary circle in which Madame de Sévigné was 
not only warmly appreciating, but warmly appreciated. 

But we cannotomit all mention of that episode in her life which 
above all others throws the brightest colours upon the essential 
magnanimity of her character—we mean her conduct during the 
trial of the celebrated Fouquet after his fall and disgrace. If any- 
one is tempted to impute her exemption from the hardships of her 
pid to any spirit of time-serving on her part, he cannot do 

etter than to study her behaviour during this celebrated trial. 
Its main incidents are well known. Fouquet, “ Secretary of 
Finance,” a man of vast, brilliant, and irregular genius, was 
the greatest and most brilliant of Cardinal Mazarin’s pupils. 
Mazarin on his death-bed, having himself spent his life in plun- 
dering Louis XIV., cautioned the young monarch against the 
peculations of his pupil, recommending him not indeed to part 
with Fouquet, whose talents he admired, but to make use of 
him in conjunction with Colbert, keeping the latter as a 
check upon him, If Fouquet had only been an ordinary 

eculator, it is probable that in consideration of his talents, and 
in deference to Mazarin’s advice, which Louis followed in re- 
gard to Colbert, he would have been retained in his position. 
But Fouquet was not a vulgar peculator ; the gigantic jobberies 
in which he indulged—jobberies be it remembered which he did 
not create so much as continue and improve upon—were not with 
him, as they had been with the sordid and avaricious Cardinal, 
a means of scraping together a personal fortune. The state 
robberies which he practised, while devising the most striking 
and original plans for reforming the finances, had larger ends in 
view. Bold, reckless, facile, graceful, with an audacity of inven- 
tion and a recklessness of practice amounting to genius, devoured 
with magnificent and overwhelming views of personal distinc- 
tion and personal grandeur, a man too of singular refinement 
and delicacy of taste, passionately fond of beauty, and, engrossed 
as he was in every financial scheme, spending half his life in 
laying siege to the most beautiful women of his. day, chival- 
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rous withal, capable of secrecy and devotion, a firm and faithful 
friend, courting all talent, all genius, all art, all science, 
entering with the same ease into the largest plans and into 
the nicest discussions, dreaming of the day when the king 
should be his puppet, and France, at the king’s feet, see Fouquet 
in a halo of glory behind the royal shadow, believing himself 
the one man necessary in France¢and in this belief scattering 
with one hand broadcast the gold he embezzled with the other,— 
Fouquet was the very Catiline of French finance.* “Ha,” he 
said, when, on his way through the gardens, he learnt that 
Mazarin was dead: “ how vexatious! I am late, the king waits 
for me, and I ought to be there first.” The king was waiting 
for nobody. On that day Louis XIV addressed his council, at 
which Fouquet was present, in the following terms :— 


“Gentlemen, I have called you together to inform you, that 
hitherto I have consented to allow my affairs to be conducted by 
His Excellency the late Cardinal, but that henceforward I intend 
to conduct them myself ; you will lend me your counsel when I desire 


vou" 


These words might have been the salvation of Fouquet, had he 
believed them. Blinded by his dreams he rushed on to his ruin 
with the infatuation of genius pitted against mediocrity. 
Louis XIV with that tact of royalty and instinct of grandeur, 
which alone redeemed his name from obscurity, fastened at 
once upon Fouquet as the true rival to all his own dreams of 

ersonal supremacy. Colbert, meanwhile, the living antithesis of 

ouquet—cold, careful, plodding, scheming, slow, but invincibly 
tenacious, whom Madame de Sévigné, with her usual felicity, 
nicknamed “ the North ”—busily furnished the materials which 
were secretly fanning Louis’ jealousy into hatred. Even if 
Colbert had not sent in report after report of Fouquet’s mal- 
versations, one more damnable than the other, there was one 
word on everybody’s lips which would have ruined an angel in 
Louis’ mind. Fouquet, they said, was “ Le ceur le plus mag- 
nifique du royaume.” ‘This was robbing the young king before- 
hand of the prize he had set before himself as the one end of 
his life. We shall not follow Fouquet through the list of his 
extravagances, nor through the astounding féte at Vaux, given 
to the king, where the king’s astonishment was the Jast drop in 
the brimming cup of the secretary’s doom. Nineteen days 


* Of course we do not accept Cicero’s portrait of Cataline as anything better 
than a flaring and disgusting caricature, painted by a practised barrister, to make 
his adversary odious, Cataline, over and above the corruption of his principles, 
must have been a man of singular personal fascination, or he could not have 
commanded so great an amount of personal devotion. The most corrupt society, 
though it may sell everything else, does not sell its love. 
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later, Fouquet, whom Louis had in the meantime watched more 
with the stealth of a wild beast than of a monarch, was placed 
under arrest. He had destroyed himself in the six months 
which followed the death of his master. 

We have thought this very slight and cursory sketch neces- 
sary in order to place in its true relief Madame de Sévigné’s 
conduct during the trial which followed, a trial watched by the 
whole of France with breathless interest, as decisive of the 
future position of the monarchy towards the ministers and 
the country. It is nothing very wonderful or reprehensible that 
Madame de Sévigné, always attracted by whatever was great 
in talent or in genius, should have been the warm friend of a man. 
who, more than any other at that time, had captivated the French 
imagination. His malversations were not universally looked upon 
in the light they now are of downright robberies. They were, 
at all events, matter for discussion. Moreover, even if asserted, 
his friends under the influence of his personal fascination might 
very well entirely disbelieve in them. ButMadame de Sévigné’s 
friendship was put to a much severer test. Among Fouquet’s 
papers, some letters of hers written on the family affairs of her 
cousin, M. de la Trousse, and in the ordinary interchange of 
friendly courtesy in a time when letter writmg was half the 
business of life, were found—and found in the secret desk con- 
taining his love letters. The scandal to which this discovery 
gave rise was considerable, and many were the inuendoes 
against the “virtuous young widow,” who hitherto had borne 
the reputation of reducing all her lovers to friendship. Madame 
de Sévigné’s relations with Fouquet are now admittted to have 
been of the simplest friendship, perfectly compatible with 
sincere and extreme admiration on her side. It might, of 
course, serve the purposes of malice to misrepresent the truth, 
but it is a fact well known to people of any experience that 
passion and admiration are two, and very distinct. They may 
indeed combine. But a certain infatuation is compatible with 
secret contempt,, and even moral dislike, while excessive 
admiration often acts as a very decided refrigerator on any 
spirit of intrigue. 

That wonderful desk, it seems, is in existence still, and 
wonderful were its contents when opened,—musty and dusty 
now, but very full of thunder and lightning then. Schemes of 
revolt, plans of insurrection, plans of imaginary revolutionary 
campaigns, prospectuses of financial schemes, of financial rob- 
beries,—the financial Catiline had collected all the mad things 
that passed through his towering brain. And then there were 
his love letters, implicating half the court, the discovery of 
which raised storms of ridicule and rage. If Madame de 
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Sévigné had been guilty—a supposition which does not even 
require discussion—it would have been a most redeeming fea- 
ture in her conduct to have stood bravely up before the world, 
and such a world, as the resolute and uncompromising friend of 
the fallen man, her seducer, under the universal odium which 
suddenly assailed him the moment of his fall. She was, it is be- 
lieved, perfectly innocent, and to find herself suddenly com- 
promised by the imprudence, to say the least, of the man whom 
she had admired with an innocent friendship, but who does not 
seem to have been, nor was he, the type of man to have touched 
her “fancy,” * was enough to have driven a colder woman wild 
with indignation. 

Her letter to a warm friend of Fouquet’s, after her letters 
had been discovered in the fatal desk, is worth quoting. 


Letter oF MapAME DE StvienE To M. pE Pomponne. 


“THe Rocks, 11th October, 1661. 

‘Tt is indeed most true, that old friendships are revived by a com- 
munity of interests.| You have written to me so kindiy on this 
subject, that I cannot answer you more faithfully than by assuring 
you that my feelings towards you are quite those which you express 
towards me, and in a word, that I really honour and value your 
friendship most peculiarly. But is it not strange, all they have 
found in that desk? Would you ever have believed that my poor 
letters, full of the marriage} of M. de la Trousse [her cousin] and 
of all the private affairs of his house, should find themselves in such 
a mysterious place ? I assure you that, whatever credit I may 
derive from those who will do me justice, of never having had any 
relations with him beyond that, I cannot but be deeply pained to 


* The type of man which seems to have touched Madame de Sévigné as a 
woman seems always to have been the ‘* beau type un peu gaillard” of her cousin 
Bussy, whom morally she despised. Fouquet, whom she worshipped as an 
intellectual hero, was not at all of that type. That Fouquet’s intentions with 
regard to her were as innocent as hers in regard to him, is what we cannot under- 
take to affirm. Bussy, with his usual low and crafty impertinence, or it may bein 
the not uncommon spirit of malicious cruelty which passes for play in some great 
circles, used to write and ask her what progress the secretary’s love was making. 
*¢ Mandez moi, je vous prie, des nouvelles de ?amour du surintendant,” and by 
way of establishing a claim to a return of confidential news he gives a very 
complete account of his own adventures with his Chiméne (Madame de Monitglas). 
Madame de Sévigné answers him with the quiet, easy, unruffied tact of a finished 
woman of the world :—* Although nothing can be more amusing than what you 
tell me about all that affair, I do not feel tempted to make a similar confession 
concerning what passes between the secretary and myself; and I should be in 
despair tf I could tell you anything approaching toit. . . . I think he will soon 
tire of beginning the same thing over again so often;” she adds with beautiful 
delicacy, “ keep my secret, as well as I shall keep yours; you have as much interest 
as I have in keeping it.” The model of an answer to an impudent cousin. But 
every woman has two sets of men in her heart, one to amuse her, and the other 
to worship. 

+ M, de Pomponne was in exile owing to his relations with Fouquet, 
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find myself compelled to justify myself, and perhaps very much in 
vain, in the eyes of a thousand persons who will never understand 
the real truth. I think you will easily understand the grief I feel 
about it. I entreat you tell every one all you know on this head. 
I cannot have too many friends on such an occasion. I expect 
your brother with impatience to console myself a little with him 
over this singular adventure : nevertheless, 1 am very far from not 
wishing with all my heart the relief of the unfortunate, and at the 
same time I still ask you for the consolation of your friendship.” 


The grief and indignation which she felt at the sudden 
catastrophe in which the perfect innocence of her freedom was 
overtaken, might have tempted many an otherwise amiable 
woman to have forsaken her friend, and to have joined the 
crowd in repudiating his friendship. There were other reasons 
which might have dictated such a course. Of all the refractory 
nobility who had been engaged in the Fronde, she was perhaps 
the one who had been received by the Court party with the 
most open favour. She was bound to the Court both by the 

ast, and also, at this very moment, by the future prospects 
of a beautiful daughter to whom she was attached beyond 
everything in the world, and whose advancement was the 
dream of her life. All these considerations, coupled with the 
care of her own reputation, which might have had an honour- 
able share in her determination, influenced her not in the least. 
Disregarding herself, her daughter, and the Court, without 
balancing for a moment, she stood up before the world, and 
bravely took her stand by her fallen friend. 

Perhaps one of the most curious episodes in the singular 
accident which had befallen her, is the part which her old 
masters, Ménage and Chapelain, were suddenly called upon 
to play in it. On hearing of the misadventure, she had written 
to both of them at once, begging them to explain the circum- 
stance to all her friends in Paris. Chapelain, who was an 
old man, writes a characteristic letter back, which is too good 
to omit. 


From CHAPELAIN TO MapAME DE SEVIGNE. 


** Paris, 3rd October, 1661. 

“‘ What a scandalous business is this, my very-dear! Was it not 
enough to ruin fhe state and make the king odious to his peoples by 
the enormous burdens with which they were bowed down, and to 
turn all the finances into unblushing expenditure and insolent acqui- 
sitions, without reference either to his honour or to his service, but 
on the contrary, to accumulate against him for the corruption of 
his subjects aud servants? “Was it necessary to add to reckless- 
ness and crime, by erecting a trophy to himself out of the favours, 
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real or apparent, of the modesty of so many women of quality, and 
to keep a shameful register of the commerce which he had with 
them, in order that the wreck of his fortune might drag their repu- 
tation along with him? Js it, I donot say the part of an honourable 
man, as his flatterers, the Scarrons, the Pellissons, the Sapphog 
[Mdlle. de Scuderi] and all the interested rabble, have so loudly 
proclaimed him... . &c.” 


The Scarrons, Pellissons, and Sapphos were in the most 
articular good graces of Madame de Sévigné, not to mention 
Poaaues himself. We need go no further. As Ménage said 
of this fiery and magnificent fulmination on the part of the 
time-serving old pedant,— 


“ Madame de Sévigné fut, sans doute, reconnaissante de son zéle ; 
mais nous doutons qu’elle ait été contente de sa lettre. Elle ne devait 
pas aimer qu’on parlat d’un ami malheureux avec une sévérité qui 
allait 4 outrage, et qu’on traitat Scarron, Pellisson [Fouquet’s secre- 
tary, the Platonic lover of Mdlle. de Scudéri, and the author of the 
magnificent defence of Fouquet, which immortalised both the secre- 
tary and his master] et Mdlle. de Scudéri de canaille interessée.” 


When Pellisson was thrown into the Bastille, Madame de 
Sévigné wrote and begged Ménage to let the prisoner know 
the great sympathy she felt in his misfortune. Three years 
elapsed before Fouquet was tried. In the meantime popular 
opinion had veered round and turned in his favour. It was 
still, however, Madame de Sévigné’s interest to have preserved 
a silent neutrality on the subject. But she was incapable of 
being untrue to a friend or to herself, and her letters are the 
only authentic unofficial account of the trial on record. She 
wrote off the news daily to his exiled friend M. de Pomponne. 
There is something very striking in the manner in which with- 
out the least technicality she seizes upon many of the points 
in discussion. But womanlike she notes especially every sign 
and symptom of his feelings, his manner, his least gestures. 
She always calls him “our dear friend.” She-coilects carefully 
all the instances of his magnanimity, his presence of mind, the 
dignity of his character, and her tears come as she relates 
them. 


“ Today our dear friend took his seat again on the little bench: 
The Abbé d’Effiat bowed to him as he passed. He said to him as he 
returned his bow, ‘ Sir, I am your very humble servant,’ with that 
delicate smile* which we know. The Abbé d’Effiat was so overcome 
with tenderness, that he lost his self-possession.” 


* Cette mine riante et fine, 
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This is a very simple incident, but you feel she had tears in 
her throat when she described it. It also shows the extraor- 
dinary fascination of the man, and the intense popularity that 
surrounded him at that, even more than at any former, period of 
his life. Ah, Monsieur Fouquet, Monsieur Fouquet, if in- 
stead of being imprisoned for life you had returned to your 
friends, we cannot answer that you would not have discovered, 
what you probably had never experienced before, that pity is 
very closely akin to love. She is delighted when he answers 
well. Then he shows a little too much pride, and she grieves 
that he does not do himself justice. 


“ Aujourd’hui vendredi 21* on a interrogé M. Fouquet sur les 
cires et sucres. Il s’est impatienté sur certaines objections qu’on lui 
faisait, et qui lui ont paru ridicules. Il l’a un peu trop témoigné, 
a répondu avec un air et une hauteur qui ont déplu. 1 se corrigera, 
car cette maniére n'est pas bonne ; mais en vérite la patience échappe : 
il me semble que je ferois tout comme lui.” 


She cannot quite blind herself to the slippery parts of his 
defence, 


“Ce matin il a été trés mal attaqué, il s’est trés-bien défendu 
Ce n'est pas, entre nous, que ce ne soit un des endroits de son affaire 
le plus glissant.” 


On another occasion she goes with some ladies to a house 
where they can see him come back from the trial. 


“Tl faut que je vous conte ce que j’ai fait. Imaginez vous que 
des dames m’ont proposé d’aller dans une maison qui regarde droit 
dans |’Arsenal, pour voir revenir notre pauvre ami. J’etois 
masquée, je l’ai vu venir d’assez loin. M. d’Artagnan étoit auprés 
de lui ; cinquante mousquetaires derriére, & trente ou quarante pas. 
Il paroissoit assez réveur. Pour moi, quand je lai apercu, les 
jambes m’ont tremblé, et le coeur m’a battu si fort, que je n’en 
pouvois plus. En s’approchant de nous pour rentrer dans son trou, 
M. d’Artagnan I’a poussé, et lui a fait remarquer que nous étions la. 
Ii nous a donc saluées, et a pris cette mine riante que vous con- 
noussez ; Je ne crois pas qu’il m’ait reconnue; mais je vous avoue 
que jat été étrangement saisie quand je Vai vu rentrer dans cette 
petite porte. Si vous saviez combien on est malheureuse quand on a 
le coeur fait comme je l’ai, je suis assurée que vous auriez pitié de 
moi ; mais je pense que vous n’en étes pas quitte a meilleur marché, 
‘de la maniére dont je vous connois.” 


She brings out with bitter ridicule the meanness and par- 
tiality of the judges, and the animosity of the scrupulous and 
austere Colbert, whom she calls “le Petit.” Tartuffe was 
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then in the height of all its novelty, and a friend of Fouquet’s 
said of Chancellor Seguier (Pierre Seguier), the chief judge, 
devoted to Colbert, and almost as unpopular as our own Judge 
Jeffreys, that he was “ Pierrot metamorphosé en Tartuffe.” 
Madame de Sévigné is delighted with the epigram, and 
declares that she is in despair at not having made it herself. 
All this time she is on the most intimate terms with his 
worst enemies, and her heart bleeds as she finds his chances 
growing less and less, while her pity grows more and more. 
Meanwhile a comet appears, and all the world is in a com- 
motion, including Madame de Sévigné. Surely the comet 
has something to do with it, surely it has come to see Fouquet. 
Fouquet had a great mind, and misfortune is a great soberer 
of great minds. He heard the report, and said with witty 
humility, “ The comet does me too much honour.”” The hour 
which is to decide his fate is approaching. 


“‘ All the world,” she writes, “is absorbed in this great affair. 
We talk of nothing else, we argue, we draw conclusions, we count 
upon our fingers, we are melted, we dread, we hope, we admire, we 
are sad, we are cast down ; in short, my dear sir, the state in which 
we all now are is a most extraordinary thing ; and the resignation 
and firmness of our dear unfortunate friend is more than human, it 
is divine. He hears every day all that passes, and his praises would 
require volumes.” 


Presently she sends a special messenger to M. de Pomponne 
to announce to him that Fouquet’s life is spared. We shall 
not pursue the secretary’s fate any further. But in any 
attempt to set Madame de Sévigné’s character in relief we 
could not have passed over her relations with this celebrated 
man, without omitting the most characteristic episode. Nor shall 
we attempt to pursue her life in detail, partly because it is so 
well-known, partly because in the limits of an article like the 
present it is necessary to choose between a bare record of 
events, or to discard them for the sake of more general views. 

Looking at her life more generally, it is impossible to dis- 
connect some of Madame de Sévigné’s greatest advantages 
with her ample fortune, perfect independence, and the singu- 
larly happy train of circumstances which in early life, after 
an excellent education, brought her into contact with the 
largest and most brilliant circle in the world, yet leaving her 
at an early age mistress of her time and inclinations, with 
abundant leisure and retirement to cultivate her thoughts, her 
feelings, and her friendships. Her ample fortune raising her 
above care, left full scope to the harmonious development of 
her character, without introducing any element of sourness or 
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bitterness into her temper to mar the general effect. The 
reflective bitterness of a Jane Eyre may be a safeguard, and 
a noble safeguard against degradation, but it is only a safe- 
guard,a bulwark, as it were, built upon the brink of a precipice, 
not a primary, but only a secondary virtue. There is unques- 
tionably a sad and beautiful philosophy which is the noblest 
consolation in the lot of the wretched. But wretchedness, 
unless it is in a very small ratio to the general happiness of a 
life, can no more beget the most rounded and beautiful charac- 
ters—except in very peculiar and exceptional cases—than a 
great preponderance of east wind will beget the most perfect, 
rounded, and exquisite fruits. If any one doubts the pro- 
position, let him look at the ultimate proof and remember 
St. Giles. It has been well said, speaking‘of physical beauty, 
that “ there is no beautifier like happiness.” But what is true 
physically, is even more true morally. Yet upon this point 
there seems to be a certain confusion of thought. No doubt 
beauty of character which lasts only under prosperity, and 
disappears under adversity, is of far different value from that 
which is equally lasting under both. But because certain 
virtues are found in certain persons only under certain condi- 
tions, as of health, wealth, and happiness, they are not the 
less virtues while they last. Another author has said in one 
of his most exquisite criticisms, the virtues which belong to 
“ the sick and sorry” are one thing, those which belong to those 
who are in no danger of being either sick or sorry are another. 
A temper of mind which requires poverty in order to bring 
out its virtues is an imperfect temper, just as a boy who 
requires to be whipt is not a perfect boy. But if a temper is 
born very perfect, so far as a human temper can be born “ per- 
fect,” very noble, very generous, very just, very ardent, it is 
an abuse of language to pretend that such a temper may 
not be exposed to circumstances that will render it less 
noble, less generous, less just, and which, instead of spurring, 
will deaden its ardour in every good cause. The advocates of 
a direct Providence will say that in this case the deterioration 
of the character is itself the trial intended. Nor do we quarrel 
with this interpretation if the fact isadmitted. But especially 
in women a certain holiday varnish, a certain glow of happi- 
ness, a certain absence of anxiety and care, is the first condition 
of the highest charm, and of that “ beauty” of character which 
a man looks for ina woman. A careworn, harassed, anxious 
man is stilla man. A careworn, harassed, anxious woman is 
either more or less than a woman. 

Under the effect of grinding care, or grinding poverty, or 
grinding pain, woman, however deep, extraordinary, and pecu- 
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liar the interest she may awaken, ceases to be a woman, and 
becomes, like the “ Lady of La Garaye,” a mere human being 
or an embodied spirit. Madame de Sévigné’s wealth and health 
were only the conditions, it is true, but they were essential 
conditions, of the singular bravery of her wit, her overflowing 
sense of life, and owing to the absence of all gnawing pre- 
occupations, of her complete absorption in whatever she hap- 
pens to be doing. She is nothing by halves, because wherever 
she is she can afford to be all there. We shall not speak of her 
wealth as the foundation of her singular independence of mind, 
for it is probable, judging by her whole life and actions, that 
she would have been not a whit less independent had she been 
poor. On the other hand, that it should have enabled her to 
obtain the best education of her day, and subsequently to 
move at ease in the most brilliant circles, unfettered and 
untrammelled in the gratification of her tastes, and her taste 
for the best of everything socially,intellectually, and politically 
was insatiable,—is no small item in the rounded and bal- 
anced perfection of her character. If Moliére brought out a 
comedy, he read it to the Duc de la Rochefoucauld and 
Madame de Sévigné, en petit comité, at the Hotel Liancourt. 
If Racine brought out a tragedy, she criticised the first repre- 
sentations. If Bossuet preached a sermon, she ran to hear it. 
In a century of great things, she saw and heard the best of 
everything at first hand. The very vices and licence of her 
time contributed to the perfection of her character, by providing 
her with so wide a margin within which to move, as to do away 
with all necessity for hypocrisy. Her virtue was her virtue, 
because she willed it so, although not thrust upon her, the 
outcrop of the sum total of her nature, her instincts, and her 
aspirations. If she moved freely she moved uncondemning 
among less virtuous people, using their freedom to adorn her 
virtue, not to condemn their liberty. There is, moreover, in 
her letters, in consequence of this, a general enlargement of 
view, an imperial sense, a roundness and elevation of ideas, 
an absence of petty provincial views, a delicacy and accuracy 
of tact, a directness and yet a minuteness of appreciation, a 
keenness of language, a something femininely statesmanlike 
and human, which are as refreshing to the reader in comparison 
with the mental habits of a recluse or sectary, as a sea-breeze 
to a sailor after the stuffiness of a landsman’s dunghill, or the 
sicklinesses and littlenesses of a modern convent. 

Hitherto, however, we have dwelt rather upon the softer 
and more sentimental aspects of her mind. Her letter to 
Bussy in answer to his querulous complaints that she would 
not lend him a large sum of money, and his shuffling explana- 
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tions about the publication of his satirical portrait of her, is one 
of the most vehement examples of haughty and contemptous 
condescension from the pen of a woman perhaps on record. 


From MapamMe DE S£vicn& to tHE Count oF Bussy Rasvutin. 


“One little word and then no more. Where on earth did you 
expect me to find twelve or fifteen thousand francs? in my desk ? 
or in my friend’s purses? Don’t tell me again they were in the 
Secretary’s purse. I never brooked to seek or find anything there. 
And unless, therefore, M. de Coulanges had put me on my guard, 
I should not have found half-a-crown, and he would not hear of it 
except upon that Burgundy security, whether necessary or in vain. 
So much for his wishing for it. As for me, I was in despair at not 
being able to oblige you. And so at last the question of this odious 
portrait is absolved and re-absolved. Your delight at having suc- 
ceeded, and been applauded, made you discover that I had all the 
faults in the world, and you added considerably to them, by way of 
soothing your own conscience. And Madame de Montglas com- 
pelled you, did she, to break it up, and then her husband gathered 
up the bits, and brought it to life again. How can you stoop to 
send me such twaddle? Was it he who made you put it in one of 
the principal parts of your history ? Very well, if he returned it 
to you, you had only to put it into your desk, and not blazon it 
abroad as you did. It would not have fallen into the hands of Madame 
de la Baume, nor been translated into all languages. Do not tell 
me it is another’s fault. It is not true. It is your fault only. 
And on this account it is that I could box your ears roundly, if 
I had the honour to be near you, and you came to me with all 
this rubbish.* It is my great grief, that I should have been 
reconciled with you, while you were delivering me into the hands 
of thieves and robbers, that is to say of Madame de la Baume. 
And you well know that even after our peace you wanted money, 
and that I gave you a cheque for you to borrow upon, and you 
not being able to obtain the money, I caused two thousand francs 
to be paid to you on my note of hand. As for what you say, 
that immediately after I had seen my portrait I saw you again, 
and did not seem cnnoyed, do not deceive yourself, ‘ Monsieur le 
Comte.’ I was outraged, aud spent whole nights without sleeping. 
It is true that, whether because 1 saw you under the pressure of 
more important affairs than that, or whether because I hoped that 
the matter would not become public, I held my tongue. But when 
I saw myself handed over to the world and distributed through 
the provinces, I confess to you I was beside myself with despair, 
and not seeing anything more of you to recall my old weak- 
nesses and tendernesses for you, J gave myself up to a dryness of 
feeling which forbade my doing anything more for you during 


* The affected playfulness of this sally in the middle of her scorn only 
heightens her contempt. 
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your imprisonment than what I did: I thought even that not a 
little.” 


The kindness of the woman, and the wonderful absence of 
vulgar malice, or irony, or reticence, are hardly more striking 
than the stern, sharp, and poignant contempt of the rebuke.* 
There is a certain grandeur of feminineness about it, all very 
remote, alas! from the finikin sentimentalism and trumpery of 
so much of the intercourse of our day. 

Here again, by way of a contrast with the last, is the end 
of a letter from Madame de Sévigné to her daughter, written 
on a rainy day, when she was “in the dumps.” We translate 
exactly, but to retain the exquisite gloss and grace of the 
original, without sacrificing its more exquisite simplicity, is 
quite beyond our power. 


“TI feel as if I could puta string of five-and-twenty or thirty 
questions to end up this treatise worthily. Have you any muscats ? 
You tell me nothing about figs. Are you very warm? You don’t 
say a word about it. Have you some of the amiable beasts with 
you we had in Paris? How long have you had your Aunt 
Harcourt ? You can see that having lost so many of your letters, I 
am in a pretty state of ignorance, and have lost the thread of your 
discourse. Do you still pinch that poor Golier [one of her maids] ? 
Do you still have pitched battles with Adhémar [Grignan’s brother |? 
those battles which make me ask, ‘But what are you driving at?’ 
Is he still the little braggart ? Does he still think that he is far 
more highly descended than his brothers? Oh! how I long to give 
somebody a good beating. How thankful I should be to some Breton 
who would only come and say some stupid thing at which I should 
be compelled to fly into a passion. You were telling me the other 
day that you were very glad that I am in my solitude, because I 
should think of you. That is a clever hit. In fact I am noé¢ always 
thinking of you, not in the middle of Vitré, not in Paris, not at 
court, not even in paradise, if I was there. Good bye, dear—this is 
the best part of my letter. I stop because I find I am beginning to 
wander a little, and then one has a reputation to keep up, you know. 
IfI were not at daggers drawn with my chocolate, I should swallow 


* No one can read Madame de Sévigné’s letters and not see the running vein 
of playful satire that runs through so many of them Yet it was said by Bussy, 
who knew her well, that she hated satire. ‘‘ Elle hait mortellement la satire.” 
Bussy had his reasons for saying so; but probably what she hated were the 
thousand forms of vulgar and brutal ill-nature, which under a polished exterior, 
receive the name of satire. These have nothing in common with the satire 
of Madame de Sévigné. Hers was genuine intellectual playfulness, which 
caught at all the cross-lights and flitting shadows on the face of society, in her 
overflowing sense of the enjoyment of life. We never find her lividly in 
ambush, waiting to stab an enemy in the back. Her malice is the delicate malice, 
not of a hating, but of a loving nature, an intellectual delight at catching 
a queer thing. When she hates, she hates openly, loyally, and if bitterly, nobly. 
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a whole quart of it. A fine effect that would have upon the fine 
temper I am in.” 


Is this the letter of a bluestocking? To many worthy 
and sesquipedalian women it will seem childish, light, trivial, 
useless. Well, let them think so. If they had learnt Virgil 
and Tasso, and read Montaigne, and Pascal, and Tacitus, and 
St. Augustine (with a man) they would probably think differ- 
ently. If not, so much the worse for them. We add another 
specimen or two. We could quote page after page, each 
more delightful than the other. 


“We have at Vitré that poor little Abbé de Montigny,” she 
writes “ bishop of Léon, who is setting off to-day, as I think, to see 
a country much finer than ours. At last, after being tossed between 
life and death five or six times backwards and forwards, an obstinate 
return of fever has decided in favour of death. He does not much 
mind it, for his brain is muddled; but his brother the Advocate 
General minds it a great deal, and cries with me very often ; for I 
go to see him, and am his only consolation ; it is on occasions like 
these that one ought to do wonders.” 


Presently, the “ poor little bishop” dies, and Madame de 
Sévigné writes again: 

“JT fancy at this moment that the leonine view of things has 
it; he sees what it is all about, my dear, and if matter can 
reason, or not, and what kind of little intelligence God has given 
to animals, and all the rest of it. You guess that I think him in 
heaven—o che spero! He died Monday morning. I went to Vitré, 
I saw him, and wish I had not seen him. His brother, the Advocate 
General, seemed inconsolable ; I asked him to come and weep at 
ease in my woods: he told me he was too much afflicted to accept 
that consolation. The poor little bishop was thirty-five ; his name 
was established ; he had one of the finest minds for science ; it was 
that killed him : like Pascal, he wore himself out.” 


Here and there a word, and even the general tone, may 
seem to some English readers too light on such a subject. 
We can only remind them that inasmuch as angels are repre- 
sented as having wings, the solemn gait and Roman drapery, 
the sesquipedalian solemnity of British respectability or 
Scotch puritanism, was not after all, it seems, supposed to be 
the ultimate standard of all propriety: The sickly modern 
views of death appear to us unchristian, unphilosophical, and 
effeminate. Madame de Sévigné looked at death as placidly 
as nature herself. Does the sun blink when anybody dies? 
Why should she, even tliough he were a bishop? Men are 
dying all over the world as flies drop off the wall, and each 
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tick of the watch records a human death. Madame de 
Sévigné adorned a pure and virtuous life with perfect freedom 
of thought and expression. Solemnity often makes outward 
constraint the cloak of hidden vice. Which would you have? 
It is not given to all to have Madame de Sévigné’s virtue any 
more than her genius. But if vices there must be, let us at 
all events have the consolation of putting hypocrisy among 
the number. Slavery one might endure for the sake of 
insuring virtue. But as it proves to be no security against 
vice, at all events let us not decry the blessings of a nobler 
and more beautiful freedom. How earnest Madame de 
Sévigné was with all her liberty of thought, how unconscious 
of any reprehensible levity, we see in the continuation of the 
same letter. A little farther on she says with the same 
energetic simplicity :— 


“Tam reading M. Nicole with a delight which lifts me off my 
feet ; above all, I am enchanted with the third essay, Of the Means 
of Preserving Peace with all Men. Read it, do, I entreat you, with 
attention, and see how clearly it displays the heart, and how every- 
body is there, philosophers, Jansenists, Molinists, all the world, in 
short. What is called looking down into the bottom of the heart 
with a lantern, he does it: he displays to us what we think every 
day, and what we havn’t the wits to unravel, or the candour to 
confess ; in short, I have never seen writing as those gentlemen can 
write (ces Messieurs-la). Without the consolation of our readings, 
we should die of the blues in no time ; it rains for ever. ... .” 


It would be, if we could perform it properly, a delightful 
undertaking to travel with the reader through Madame de 
Sévigné’s letters, for there is hardly any kind of intellectual 
enjoyment which they do not offer at some point or other, 

But our space is exhausted, nor will our readers think it 
necessary that we should enter into any further account of 
her life. Indeed, the last years of her life, when the shadow of 
death begins to peer over the pages of the admirable old lady, 
are rather sad than otherwise. Not that her own spirits 
flagged, or that the beauty and mellowness of her character 
grew less. On the contrary, the fame of the amiability and 
genius of the loveable old woman kept spreading abroad until 
all educated France seems to have been drawn within its 
influence, and when four years before the close of the century 
the disease which at that time was the terror of all Europe 
suddenly falls upon her with the terrible fatality with which it 
seems to have attacked her family, the reader feels a nameless 
sort of literary blank, as if the knell of the century itself had 
rung, and the day of great things had passed away in the person 
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of afriend. Madame de Sévigné died on the 17th of April 1696, 
in her seventieth year, of the small pox. The dread of the in- 
fection was so great that her mortal remains were immediately 
hurried—we had almost said huddled—into the grave. It was 
not even thought safe to put the coffin into the family vault, 
but a grave was dug and bricked up with solid masonry in 
the choir by the side of the altar. For many years she had 
expressed her extreme dread of death with her usual simplicity 
to her daughter. But when death came, she was found calm, 
collected, and composed. Nine years later the same disease, 
which had killed the mother, killed the daughter, so that 
even in this curious aspect, they who had been so united in 
their lives were united in their deaths. Would the knowledge 
of this singular coincidence have touched Madame de Sévigné’s 
heart on her deathbed could she have known of it? We 
cannot doubt that the thought would have moved her deeply, 
even in death. Did it affect Madame de Grignan as it would 
have affected her mother? This is a question which it would 
be hard to answer in the affirmative. 


‘‘ Madame de Grignan,” says St. Simon, “ beauté vieille et pré- 
cieuse, mourut 4 Marseilles, et quoiqu’en ait dit Madame de Sévigné 
dans ses lettres, fort peu regrettée de son mari, de sa famille, et des 
Provencéaux.” 


But he adds :— 


“ La beauté, et plus encore l’agrément et l’esprit avoient donné 
de la réputation & Madame de Grignan, en quoi toutefois elle étoit 
infiniment surpassée par Madame de Sévigné sa mére, dont le 
naturel, et une sorte de simplicité et de grices, comme i la dérobée 
delle, rendoient son commerce délicieux ; elle n’avait ni le pince, 
ni le précieux de sa fille.” 


If in this article we may seem to have wandered a little 
too much from the central figure into gossip and disquisition, 
we plead guilty at once to the charge, but our apology is, that 
Madame de Sévigné’s letters have so often been treated by 
English reviewers, that there seemed to be some little excuse 
for leaving the more beaten track. At the same time we 
warn our readers against falling too easily into the belief that 
they will find Madame de Sévigné’s life a dry and hackneyed 
topic, if only they will take the trouble to enter into it minutely 
and at leisure. To do so in the limits of an article would 
be impossible. There is indeed something a little arid and 
uninviting even in the bare mention of the Siécle Louis XIV. 
But if we leave the beaten ground of history aside, and ake 
the trouble to mix with the actors themselves in their daily life, 
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the scene changes as by enchantment, and we find ourselves 
suddenly transplanted to a magic circle, where every human 
interest with which we are familiar is worked out upon ascale 
of freedom, vigour, and brilliancy, sufficient to arrest the atten- 
tion and enthral the imaginaticn of the dullest capacity. 

It only remains that we should say a few words upon the 
excellent edition of Madame de Sévigné’s letters mentioned at 
the head of this article, and now in course of publication. We 
have nine very fine octavo volumes before us, which bring us 
down to the year 1690, six years before the death of Madame 
de Sévigné. The remainder of the letters will follow in due 
time. The last volume will contain an Analytical Table, 
comprising a complete index of proper names and places, insti- 
tutions, customs, and a Dictionary of all the idioms peculiar 
either to Madame de Sévigné or to her time. There will also 
bea Bibliographical notice. In connection, moreover, with this 
edition, will be published a collection of 137 steel engravings, 
taken from portraits in the palace of Versailles of the celebri- 
ties mentioned in Madame de Sévigné’s letters. This collection 
of portraits, however, must be purchased separately, but if pro- 
perly executed, and we trust the publishers will spare no pains 
to insure the utmost fidelity, it will evidently be an addition 
of matchless interest. The life of Madame de Sévigné by 
M. Mesnard, an author honourably known in France by his 
History of the French Academy, is singularly complete, drawn 
with a firm and delicate hand, and a minute knowledge and 
discrimination. Those who wish to know more about this 
author will find a criticism of his history of the academy at the 
end of the third volume of M. Rigault’s Essays. It will thus be 
seen that these editions of the great writers of France lay claim 
to be final, exhaustive so far as our present knowledge permits, 
and fully on a level with the ambitious nature of the under- 
taking. The publishers are prepared to employ the best talent 
of France. We hasten to add, that in the case of Madame de 
Sévigné’s letters, the present collection differs largely and 
most materially from all other collections, in three most 
important particulars. In the first place, it contains a large 
number of unpublished letters. In the second place, all the 
letters of the older editions, which had been largely doctored 
to suit each particular period and the fancies of each day have 
in all cases where it was possible been restored to the exact 
original, a restoration, which in a large portion of the work, 
amounts in fact toa positive resurrection, in other words, to the 
publication of totally new materials. Finally, the whole of the 
materials for annotation lovingly collected by the well-known 
M. Monmerqué for his second edition of the letters, have passed 
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into the hands of the publishers and been by them applied to 
the present edition, thus securing the labours of the man best 
acquainted with the subject. What the total number of the 
volumes will be when the work is complete, whether ten or a 
dozen, we cannot quite tell. They will be worth purchasing, 
whatever their number. They will certainly exceed the 
capacity of the pocket of the charming girl, “who has made 
up her mind to become a more charming woman,” but they will 
stand very well upon her shelf, and the next time she coaxes 
somebody to give her a present we recommend her to ask for 
them all, and to stipulate expressly that she may get the collec- 
tion of portraits besides. We hope the binding will be neat, 
not gaudy, but with a noble simplicity about it. Is there no 
translation in English of Madame de Sévigné’s letters ? and 
if not, why not? ‘They are a school for writing in any 
language. But then who is to translate them ? 





Arr. VIII—THE FUNCTIONS OF CRITICISM AT THE 
PRESENT TIME. 


Many objections have been made to a proposition which, in 
some remarks of mine on translating Homer, I ventured to put 
forth; a proposition about criticism, and its importance at the 
present day. I said that “of the literature of France and 
Germany, as of the intellect of Europe in general, the main 
effort, for now many years, had been a critical effort; the 
endeavour, in all branches of knowledge, theology, philosophy, 
history, art, science, to see the object as in itself it really is.” 
I added, that owing to the operation in English literature of 
certain causes, “almost the last thing for which one would 
come to English literature was just that very thing which now 
Europe most desires—criticism;” and that the power and 
value of English literature was thereby impaired. More than 
one rejoinder declared that the importance I here assigned to 
criticism was excessive, and asserted the inherent superiority 
of the creative effort of the human spirit over its critical effort. 
And the other day, having been led by an excellent notice of 
Wordsworth published in the North British Review, to turn 
again to his biography,‘I found, in the words of this great man, 
whom I, for one, must always listen to with the profoundest 
respect, a sentence passed on the critic’s business, which seems 
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to justify every possible disparagement of it. Wordsworth 
says in one of his letters: 


“The writers in these publications” (the Reviews), “ while they 
prosecute their inglorious employment, cannot be supposed to be in 
a state of mind very favourable for being affected by the finer 
influences of a thing so pure as genuine poetry.” 


And a trustworthy reporter of his conversation quotes a more 
elaborate judgment to the same effect : 


‘Wordsworth holds the critical power very low, infinitely lower 
than the inventive ; and he said to-day that if the quantity of time 
consumed in writing critiques on the works of others were given to 
original composition, of whatever kind it might be, it would be much 
better employed ; it would make a man find out sooner his own 
level, and it would do infinitely less mischief. A false or malicious 
criticism may do much injury to the minds of others; a stupid 
invertion, either in prose or verse, is quite harmless.” 


It is almost too much to expect of poor human nature, that 
a man capable of producing some effect in one line of literature, 
should, for the greater good of society, voluntarily doom himself 
to impotence and obscurity in another. Still less is this to be 
expected from men addicted to the composition of the “ false or 
malicious criticism,” of which Wordsworth speaks. However, 
everyhody would admit that a false or malicious criticism had 
better never have been written. Everybody, too, would be 
willingto admit, as a general proposition, that the critical faculty 
is lower than the inventive. But is it true that criticism is really, 
in itself, a baneful and injurious employment ; is it true that all 
time g'ven to writing critiques on the works of others would be 
much detter employed if it were given to original composition, 
of whatever kind this may be? Is it true that Johnson had 
better have gone on producing more Jrenes instead of writing 
his Lives of the Poets; nay, is it certain that Wordsworth 
himself was better employed in making his Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets, than when he made his celebrated Preface, so full of 
criticism, and criticism of the works of others? Wordsworth 
was himself a great critic, and it is to be sincerely regretted 
that he has not left us more criticism; Goethe was one of the 
greatest of critics, and we may sincerely congratulate ourselves 
that he has left us so much criticism. Without wasting time 
over the exaggeration which Wordsworth’s judgment on 
criticism clearly contains, or over an attempt to trace the 
causes—not difficult I think to be traced—which may have led 
Wordsworth to this exaggeration, a critic may with advantage 
seize an occasion for trying his own conscience, and for asking 
aimself of what real service, at any given moment, the practice 
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of criticism either is, or may be made, to his own mind and 
spirit, and to the minds and spirits of others. 

The critical power is of lower rank than the creative. 
True; but in assenting to this proposition, one or two things 
are to be kept in mind. It is undeniable that the exercise of 
a creative power, that a free creative activity, is the true 
function of man; it is proved to be so by his finding in it his 
true happiness. But it is undeniable, also, that men may have 
the sense of exercising this free creative activity in other ways 
than in producing great works of literature or art; if it were 
not so, all but a very few men would be shut out from the 
true happiness of allmen; they may have it in well-doing, they 
may have it in learning, they may have it even in criticising. 
This is one thing to be kept in mind. Another is, that the 
exercise of the creative power in the production of great works 
of literature or art, however high this exercise of it may rank, 


is not at all epochs and under all conditions possible ; and that © 


therefore labour may be vainly spent in attempting it, 
and may with more fruit be used in preparing for it, in render- 
ing it possible. This creative power works with elements, 
with materials; what if it has not those materials, those 
elements, ready for its use? In that case it must surely wait 
till they are ready. Now in literature—I will limit myself 
to literature, for it is about literature that the question arises— 
the elements with which the creative power works are ideas ; 
the best ideas, on every matter which literature tcuches, 
current at the time ; at any rate we may lay it down as vertain 
that in modern literature no manifestation of the creative 
power not working with these can be very important or fruitful. 
And I say current at the time, not merely accessible at the 
time ; for creative literary genius does not principally show 
itself in discovering new ideas; that is rather the business of 
the philosopher; the grand work of literary genius is a work 
of synthesis and exposition, not of analysis and discovery ; 
its gift lies in the faculty of being happily inspired by a certam 
intellectual and spiritual atmosphere, by a certain order 
ideas, when it finds itself in them; of dealing divinely with 
these ideas, presenting them in the most effective and attrac- 
tive combinations, making beautiful works with them, in short. 
But it must have the atmosphere, it must find itself amids; 
the order of ideas, in order to work freely; and these it is 
not so easy to command. This is why great creative epochs 
in literature are so rare; this is why there is so much that 
is unsatisfactory in the productions of many men of real 
genius ; because for the creation of a master-work of literature 
two powers must concur, the power of the man and the power 
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of the moment, and the man is not enough without the moment ; 
the creative power has, for its happy exercise, appointed ele- 
ments, and those elements are not in its own control. 

Nay, they are more within the control of the critical 
power. It is the business of the critical power, as I said in 
the words already quoted, “in all branches of knowledge, 
theology, philosophy, history, art, science, to see the object 
as in itself it really is.” Thus it tends, at last, to make an 
intellectual situation of which the creative power can profitably 
avail itself. It tends to establish an order of ideas, if not 
absolutely true, yet true by comparison with that which it 
displaces; to make the best ideas prevail. Presently these 
new ideas reach society, the touch of truth is the touch of 
life, and there is a stir and growth everywhere; out of this 
stir and growth come the creative epochs of literature. 

Or, to narrow our range and quit these considerations 
of the general march of genius and of society, considerations 
which are apt to become too abstract and impalpable,—every 
one can see that a poet, for instance, ought to know life and 
the world before dealing with them in poetry; and life and 
the world being, in modern times, very complex things, the 
creation of a modern poet, to be worth much, implies a great 
critical effort behind it; else it would be a comparatively 
poor, barren, and short-lived affair. This is why Byron’s 
poetry had so little endurance in it, and Goethe’s so much; 
both had a great productive power, but Goethe’s was nourished 
by a great critical effort providing the true materials for it, 
and Byron’s was not; Goethe knew life and the world, the 
poet’s necessary subjects, much more comprehensively and 
thoroughly than Byron. He knew a great deal more of them, 
and he knew them much more as they really are. 

It has long seemed to me that the burst of creative activity 
in our literature, through the first quarter of this century, had 
about it, in fact, something premature; and that from this 
cause its productions are doomed, most of them, in spite of 
the sanguine hopes which accompanied and do still accompany 
them, to prove hardly more lasting than the productions of 
far less splendid epochs. And this prematureness comes from 
its having proceeded without having its proper data, without 
sufficient materials to work with. In other words, the English 
poetry of the first quarter of this century, with plenty of 
energy, plenty of creative force, did not know enough. This 
makes Byron so one-toned, Shelley so incoherent, Wordsworth 
even, profound as he is, yet so wanting in completeness and 
variety. Wordsworth cared little for books, and disparaged 
Goethe. I admire Wordsworth, as he is, so much that I 
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cannot wish him different; and it is vain, no doubt, to imagine 
such a man different from what he is, to suppose that he could 
have been differert; but surely the one thing wanting to make 
Wordsworth even a greater poet than he is,—his thought 
richer, and his influence of wider application,—was that he 
should have read more books, among them, no doubt, those of 
that Goethe whom he disparaged without reading him. But 
to speak of books and reading may easily lead to a misunder- 
standing here. It was not really books and reading that lacked 
to our poetry, at this epoch; Shelley had plenty of reading, 
Coleridge had immense reading. Pindar and Sophocles—as 
we all say so glibly, and often with so little discernment of the 
real import of what we are saying—had not many books ; 
Shakespeare was no deep reader. True; but in the Greece of 
Pindar and Sophocles, in the England of Shakespeare, the 
poet lived in a current of ideas in the highest degree animat- 
ing and nourishing to the creative power; society was, in the 
fullest measure, permeated by fresh thought, intelligent and 
alive ; and this state of things is the true basis for the creative 
power’s exercise, in this it finds its data, its materials, truly 
ready for its hand; all the books and reading in the world are 
only valuable as they are helps to this. Even when this does 
not actually exist, books and reading may enable a man to 
construct a kind of semblance of it in his own mind; a.world 
of knowledge and intelligence in which he may live and work; 
this is by no means an equivalent, to the artist, for the nation- 
ally diffused life and thought of the epochs of Sophocles or 
Shakespeare, but, besides that it may be a means of prepara- 
tion for such epochs, it does really constitute, if many share in 
it, a quickening and sustaining atmosphere of great value. 
Such an atmosphere the many-sided learning and the long and 
widely-combined critical effort of Germany formed for Goethe, 
when he lived and worked. There was no national glow of 
life and thought there, as in the Athens of Pericles, or the 
England of Elizabeth. That was the poet’s weakness. But 
there was a sort of equivalent for it in the complete culture 
and unfettered thinking of a large body of Germans. That 
was his strength. In the England of the first quarter of this 
century there was neither a national glow of life and thought, 
such as we had in the age of Elizabeth, nor yet a culture 
and a force of learning and criticism such as were to be found 
in Germany. Therefore the creative power of poetry wanted 
for success in the highest sense, materials and a basis; a 
thorough interpretation of the world was necessarily denied 
to it. 

At first sight it seems strange that out of the immense stir 
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of the French Revolution and its age should not have come a 
crop of works of genius equal to that which came out of the 
stir of the great productive time of Greece, or out of that of 
the Renaissance, with its powerful episode the Reformation. 
But the truth is that the stir of the French Revolution took 
a character which essentially distinguished it from such move- 
ments as these. These were, in the main, disinterestedly 
intellectual and spiritual movements; movements in which the 
human spirit looked for its satisfaction in itself and in the 
increased play of its own activity: the French Revolution took 
a political, practical character. This Revolution—the object of 
so much blind love and so much blind hatred—found, indeed, 
its motive-power in the intelligence of men and not in their 
practical sense ;—this is what distinguishes it from the English 
Revolution of Charles I.’s time; this is what makes it a more 
spiritual event than our Revolution, an event of much more 
powerful and world-wide interest, though practically less suc- 
cessful ;—it appeals to an order of ideas which are universal, 
certain, permanent. 1789 asked of a thing, Is it rational? 
1642 asked of a thing, Is it legal? or, when it went furthest, 
Is it according to conscience? This is the English fashion, 
a fashion to be treated, within its own sphere, with the highest 
respect ; for its success, within its own sphere, has been pro- 
digious. But what is law in one place, is not law in another ; 
what is law here to-day, is not law even here to-morrow; and 
as for conscience, what is binding on one man’s conscience is 
not binding on another’s; the old woman who threw her stool 
at the head of the surpliced clergyman in the Tron Church 
at Edinburgh obeyed an impulse to which millions of the 
human race may be permitted to remain strangers. But the 
prescriptions of reason are absolute, unchanging, of universal 
validity ; to count by tens is the simplest way of counting,—that 
is a proposition of which every one, from here to the Antipodes, 
feels the force; at least, I should say so, if we did not live in a 
country where it is not impossible that any morning we may 
find a letter in the Times declaring that a decimal coinage is an 
absurdity. That a whole nation should have been penetrated 
with an enthusiasm for pure reason and with an ardent zeal 
for making its prescriptions triumph, is a. very remarkable thing 
when we consider how little of mind or anything so worthy and 
quickening as mind comes into the motives which alone, in 
general, impel great masses of men. In spite of the extrava~- 
gant direction given to this enthusiasm, in spite of the crimes 
and follies in which it lost itself, the French Revolution derives, 
from the force, truth, and universality of the ideas which it 
took for its law, and from the passion with which it could 
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inspire a multitude for these ideas, a unique and still living 
power; it is,—it will probably long remain,—the greatest, the 
most animating event in history. And as no sincere passion 
for the things of the mind, even though it turn out in many 
respects an unfortunate passion, is ever quite thrown away 
and quite barren of good, France has reaped from hers one 
fruit, the natural and legitimate fruit, though not precisely the 
grand fruit she expected ; she is the country in Europe where 
the people is most alive. 

But the mania for giving an immediate political and 
practical application to all these fine ideas of the reason was 
fatal. Here an Englishman is in his element: on this theme 
we can all go on for hours. And all we are in the habit of 
saying on it has undoubtedly a great deal of truth. Ideas 
cannot be too much prized in and for themselves, cannot be 
too much lived with; but to transport them abruptly into the 
world of politics and practice, violently to revolutionise this 
world to their bidding, that is quite another thing. There is 
the world of ideas and there is the world of practice; the 
French are often for suppressing one and the English the other ; 
but neither is to be suppressed. A member of the House of 
Commons said to me the other day, “That a thing is an 
anomaly, I consider to be no objection to it whatever.” 
I venture to think he was wrong ; that a thing is an anomaly 
is an objection to it, but absolutely and in the sphere of ideas ; 
it is not necessarily, under such and such circumstances, or at 
such and such a moment, an objection to it in the sphere of 
politics and practice. Joubert has said beautifully: “ C’est . 
la force et le droit qui réglent toutes choses dans le monde ; 
la force en attendant le droit.” Force and right are the 
governors of this world; force till right is ready. Force till 
right is ready; and till right is ready, force, the existing 
order of things, is justified, is the legitimate ruler. But right 
is something moral, and implies jnward recognition, free assent 
of the will; we are not ready for right—right, sofar as we are 
concerned, is not ready—until we have attained this sense of 
seeing it and willing it. The way in which for us it may change 
and transform force, the existing order of things, and become, 
in its turn, the legitimate ruler of the world, will depend on 
the way in which, when our time comes, we see it and will it. 
Therefore for other people enamoured of their own newly 
discerned right, to attempt to impose it upon us as ours, and 
violently to substitute their right for our force, is an act of 
tyranny, and to be resisted. It sets at nought the second 
great half of our maxim, force till right is ready. This was 
the grand error of the French Revolution, and its movement 
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of ideas, by quitting the intellectual sphere and rushing 
furiously into the political sphere, ran, indeed, a prodigious 
and memorable course, but produced no such intellectual fruit 
as the movement of ideas of the Renaissance, and created, in 
opposition to itself, what I may call an epoch of concentration. 
The great force of that epoch of concentration was England : 
and the great voice of that epoch of concentration was Burke. 
It is the fashion to treat Burke’s writings on the French 
Revolution as superannuated and conquered by the event; as 
the eloquent but unphilosophical tirades of bigotry and pre- 
judice. I will not deny that they are often disfigured by the 
violence and passion of the moment, and that in some 
directions Burke’s view was bounded, and his observation 
therefore at fault; but on the whole, and for those who can 
make the needful corrections, what distinguishes these writings 
is their profound, permanent, fruitful, philosophical truth; they 
contain the true philosophy of an epoch of concentration, dis- 
sipate the heavy atmosphere which its own nature is apt to 
engender round it, and make its resistance rational instead of 
mechanical. 

But Burke is so great because, almost alone in England, he 
brings thought to bear upon politics, he saturates politics with 
thought ; it is his accident that his ideas were at the service of 
an epoch of concentration, not of an epoch of expansion ; it is 
his characteristic that he so lived by ideas, and had such a 
source of them welling up within him, that he could float even 
an epoch of concentration and English Tory politics with 
them. It does not hurt him that Dr. Price and the Liberals 
were displeased with him; it does not even hurt him that 
George III. and the Tories were enchanted with him. His 
greatness is that he lived in a world which neither English 
Liberalism nor English Toryism is apt to enter—the world of 
ideas, not the world of catchwords and party habits. So far 
is it from being really true of him that he “to party gave up 
what was meant for mankind,” that at the very end of his 
fierce struggle with the French Revolution, after all his 
invectives against its false pretensions, hollowness, and mad- 
ness, with his sincere conviction of its mischievousness, he 
can close a memorandum on the best means of combating it— 
some of the last pages he ever wrote—the Thoughts on French 
Affairs, in 1791,—with these striking words :— 


“ The evil is stated, in my opinion, as it exists. The remedy must 
be where power, wisdom, and information, I hope, are more united 
with good intentions than they can be with me. I have done with 
this subject, I believe, for ever. It has given me many anxious 
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moments for the last two years. If a great change is to be made 
in human affairs, the minds of men will be fitted to it ; the general 
opinions and feelings will draw that way. Every fear, every 
hope will forward it ; and then they who persist in opposing this 
mighty current in human affairs, will appear rather to resist the 
decrees of Providence itself, than the mere designs of men. They 
will not be resolute and firm, but perverse and obstinate.” 


That return of Burke upon himself has always seemed to me 
one of the finest things in English literature, or indeed, in any 
literature. That is what I call living by ideas; when one 
side of a question has long had your earnest support, when 
all your feelings are engaged, when you hear round you 
no language but one, when your party talks this like a steam- 
engine and can imagine no other,—still to be able to think, 
still to be irresistibly carried, if so it be, by the current of 
thought to the opposite side of the question, and, like Balaam, 
to be unable to speak anything but what the Lord has put in 
your mouth. I know nothing more striking, and I must add 
that I know nothing more un-English. 

For the Englishman in general is like my friend the Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and believes, point-blank, that for a thing 
to be an anomaly is absolutely no objection to it whatever. 
He is like the Lord Auckland of Burke’s day, who, in a 
memorandum on the French Revolution, talks of “ certain 
miscreants, assuming the name of philosophers, who have pre- 
sumed themselves capable of establishing a new system of 
society.” The Englishman has been called a political animal, 
and he values what is political and practical so much that ideas 
easily become objects of dislike in his eyes, and thinkers 
*‘ miscreants,” because ideas and thinkers have rashly meddled 
with politics and practice. This would be all very well if the 
dislike and neglect confined themselves to ideas transported out 
of their own sphere, and meddling rashly with practice; but they 
are inevitably extended to ideas as such, and to the whole life 
of intelligence ; practice is everything, a free play of the mind 
is nothing. The notion of the free play of the mind upon all 
subjects being a pleasure in itself, being an object of desire, 
being an essential provider of elements without which a 
nation’s spirit, whatever compensations it may have for them, 
must, in the long run, die of inanition, hardly enters into 
an Englishman’s thoughts. It is noticeable that the word 
curiosity, which in other languages is used in a good sense, to 
mean, as a high and fine quality of man’s nature, just this 
disinterested love of a free play of the mind on all subjects, 
for its own sake—it is noticeable, I say, that this word has in 
our language no sense of the kind, no sense but a rather bad 
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and disparaging one. But criticism, real criticism, is essen- 
tially the exercise of this very quality; it obeys an instinct 
prompting it to try to know the best that is known and 
thought in the world, irrespectively of practice, politics, and 
everything of the kind; and to value knowledge and thought 
as they approach this best, without the intrusion of any other 
considerations whatever. This is an instinct for which there 
is, I think, little original sympathy in the practical English 
nature, and what there was of it has undergone a long 
benumbing period of check and suppression in the epoch of 
concentration which followed the French Revolution. 

But epochs of concentration cannot well endure for ever ; 
epochs of expansion, in the due course of things, follow them. 
Such an epoch of expansion seems to be opening in this 
country. In the first place all danger of a hostile forcible 
pressure of foreign ideas upon our practice has long dis- 
appeared; like the traveller in the fable, therefore, we begin 
to wear our cloak a little more loosely. ‘Then, with a long 
peace, the ideas of Europe steal gradually and amicably in, 
and mingle, though in infinitesimally small quantities at a 
time, with our own notions. Then, too, in spite of all that is 
said about the absorbing and brutalising influence of our pas- 
sionate material progress, it seems to me indisputable that this 
progress is likely, though not certain, to lead in the end to an 
apparition of intellectual life, and that man, after he has made 
himself pertectiy comfortable and has now to determine what to 
do with himself next, may begin to remember that he has a mind, 
and that the mind may be made the source of great pleasure. 
I grant it is mainly the privilege of faith, at present, to discern 
this end to our railways, our business, and our fortune-making ; 
but we shall see if, here as elsewhere, faith is not in the end 
the true prophet. Our ease, our travelling, and our un- 
bounded liberty to hold just as hard and securely as we please 
to the practice to which our notions have given birth, all tend 
to beget an inclination to deal a little more freely with these 
notions themselves, to canvas them a little, to penetrate a 
little into their real nature. Flutterings of curiosity, in the 
foreign sense of the word, appear amongst us; and it is in 
these that criticism must look to find its account. Criticism 
first ; a time of true creative activity, perhaps—which, as I 
have said, must inevitably be preceded amongst us by a time 
of criticism—hereafter, when criticism has done its work. 

It is of the last importance that English criticism should 
clearly discern what rules for its course, in order to avail 
itself of the field now opening to it, and to produce fruit for 
the future, it ought to take. The rules may be given in one 
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word; by being disinterested. And how isit to be disinterested ? 
By keeping aloof from practice; by resolutely following the 
law of its own nature, which is to be a free play of the mind 
on all subjects which it touches; by steadily refusing to lend 
itself to any of those ulterior, political, practical considerations 
about ideas which plenty of people will be sure to attach to 
them, which perhaps ought often to be attached to them, which 
in this country at any rate are certain to be attached to them 
quite sufficiently, but which criticism has really nothing to do 
with. Its business is, as I have said, simply to know the best 
that is known and thought in the world, and, by in its turn 
making this known, to create a current of true and fresh ideas. 
Its business is to do this with inflexible honesty, with due 
ability ; but its business is to do no more, and to leave alone 
all questions of practical consequences and applications, 
questions which will never fail to have due prominence 
given to them. Else criticism, besides being really false 
to its own nature, merely continues in the old rut which 
it has hitherto followed in this country, and will certainly miss 
the chance now given to it. For what is at present the bane of 
criticism in this country? It is that practical considerations 
cling to it and stifle it; it subserves interests not its own; our 
organs of criticism are organs of men and parties having 
ractical ends to serve, and with them those practical ends are 
the first thing and the play of mind the second ; so much play of 
mind as is compatible with the prosecution of those practical 
ends is all that is wanted. An organ like the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, having for its main function to understand and utter 
the best that is known and thought in the world, existing, it 
may be said, as just an organ for a free play of the mind, we 
have not; but we have the Edinburgh Review, existing as 
an organ of the old Whigs, and for as much play of mind as 
may suit its being that; we have the Quarterly Review, 
existing as an organ of the Tories, and for as much play of 
mind as may suit its being that; we have the British 
Quarterly Review, existing as an organ of the political 
Dissenters, and for asmuch play of mind as may suit its being 
that; we have the Times, existing as an organ of the 
common, satisfied, well-to-do Englishman, and for as much 
play of mind as may suit its being that. And-so on through 
all the various fractions, political and religious, of our society ; 
every fraction has, as such, its organ of criticism, but the notion 
of combining all fractions in the common pleasure of a free dis- 
interested play of mind meets with no favour. Directly this 
play of mind wants to have more scope, and to forget the 
pressure of practical considerations a little, it is checked, it is 
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made to feel its chain; we saw this the other day in the ex- 
tinction, so much to be regretted, of the Home and Foreign 
Review; perhaps in no organ of criticism in this country 
was there so much knowledge, so much play of mind; but 
these could not save it; the Dublin Review subordinates 
play of mind to the practical business of Roman Catholicism, 
and lives. It must needs be that men should act in sects and 
parties, that each of these sects and parties should have its 
organ, and should make this organ subserve the interests of its 
action; but it would be well, too, that there should be a 
criticism, not the minister of these interests, not their enemy, 
but absolutely and entirely independent of them. No other 
criticism will ever attain any real authority or make any real 
way towards its end—the creating a current of true and fresh 
ideas. 

It is because criticism has so little kept in the pure intel- 
lectual sphere, has so little detached itself from practice, has 
been so directly polemical and controversial, that it has so ill 
accomplished, in this country, its true spiritual work ; which is 
to keep man from aself-satisfaction which is retarding and vul- 
garising, to lead him towards perfection, by making his mind 
dwell upon what is excellent in itself, and the absolute beauty 
and fitness of things. A polemical practical criticism makes men 
blind even to the ideal imperfection of their practice, makes 
them willingly assert its ideal perfection, in order the better 
to secure it against attack; and clearly this is narrowing and 
baneful for them. If they were reassured on the practical 
side, speculative consideratiens of ideal perfection they might 
be brought to entertain, and their spiritual horizon would 
thus gradually widen. Mr. Adderley says to the Warwick- 
shire farmers: 

“Talk of the improvement of breed! Why, the race we our- 
selves represent, the men and women, the old Anglo-Saxon race, 
are the best breed in the whole world. . . The absence of a too 
enervating climate, too unclouded skies, and a too luxurious nature, 
has produced so vigorous a race of people, and has rendered us so 
superior to all the world.” 


Mr. Roebuck says to the Sheffield cutlers : 


“T look around me and ask what is the state of England? Is 
not property safe? Is not every man able to say what he likes ? 
Can you not walk from one end of England to the other in perfect 
security ? I ask you whether, the world over or in past history, 
there is anything like it? Nothing. I pray that our unrivalled 
happiness may last.” 


Now obviously there is a peril for poor human nature in 
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words and thoughts of such exuberant self-satisfaction, until 
we find ourselves safe in the streets of the Celestial City. 


Das wenige verschwindet leicht dem Blicke 
Der vorwarts sieht wie viel noch iibrig bleibi— 


says Goethe; the little that is done seems nothing, when 
we look forward and see how much we have yet to do. 
Clearly this is a better line of reflection for weak humanity, 
so long as it remains on this earthly field of labour and effort. 
But neither Mr. Adderley nor Mr. Roebuck are by nature 
inaccessible to considerations of this sort. They only lose 
sight of them owing to the controversial life we all lead, 
and the practical form which all speculation takes with us. 
They have in view opponents whose aim is not ideal, but 
practical, and in their zeal to uphold their own practice 
against these innovators, they go so far as even to attribute 
to this practice an ideal perfection. Somebody has been 
wanting to introduce a six-pound franchise, or to abolish 
church-rates, or to collect agricultural statistics by force, or 
to diminish local self-government. How natural, in reply to 
such proposals, very likely improper or ill-timed, to go a little 
beyond the mark, and to say stoutly: ‘ Such a race of people 
as we stand, so superior to all the world! The old Anglo- 
Saxon race, the best breed in the whole world! I pray 
that cur unrivailed happiness may last. I ask you whether, 
the world over or in past history, there is anything like it.” 
And so long as criticism answers this dithyramb by insisting 
that the old Anglo-Saxon race would be still more superior to 
all others if it had no church-rates, or that our unrivalled 
happiness would last yet longer with a six-pound franchise, so 
long will the strain, “ The best breed in the whole world!” 
swell louder and louder, everything ideal and refining will be 
lost out of sight, and both the assailed and their critics will 
remain in a sphere, to say the-truth, perfectly unintelligent, a 
sphere in which spiritual progression is impossible. But let 
criticism leave church-rates and the franchise alone, and in 
the most candid spirit, without a single lurking thought of 
practical innovation, confront with our dithyramb this para- 
graph on which I stumbled in a newspaper soon after reading 
r. Roebuck :— ; 


“A shocking child murder has just been committed at Notting- 
ham. A girl named Wragg left the Workhouse there on Saturday 
morning with her young illegitimate child. The child was soon 
afterwards found dead on Mapperly Hills, having been strangled. 
Wragg is in custody.” 
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Nothing but that; but, in juxtaposition with the absolute 
eulogies of Mr. Adderley and Mr. Roebuck, how eloquent, 
how suggestive are those few lines! ‘“ Our old Anglo-Saxon 
breed, the best in the whole world!”—how much that is harsh 
and ill-favoured there is in this best. Wragg! If we are to talk 
of ideal perfection, of “ the best in the whole world,” has anyone 
reflected what a touch of grossness in our race, what an 
original shortcoming in the most delicate spiritual perceptions, 
is shown by the natural growth amongst us of such hideous 
names—Higginbottom, Stiggins, Bugg! In Ionia and Attica 
they were luckier in this respect than “the best race in the 
world ;” by the Ilissus there was no Wragg, poor thing! 
And “our unrivalled happiness”—what. an element of grimness, 
bareness, and hideousness mixes with it and blurs it; the 
workhouse, the dismal Mapperly Hills,—how dismal those who 
have seen them will remember ;—the gloom, the smoke, the 
cold, the strangled illegitimate child! ‘I ask you whether the 
world over, or in past history, there is anything like it?” It 
may be so, one is inclined to answer; but at any rate, in that 
case, the world is very much to be pitied. And the final touch— 
short, bleak, and inhuman: Wragg is in custody. The sex 
lost in the confusion of our unrivalled happiness; or, shall I 
say, the superfluous Christian name lopped off by the straight- 
forward vigour of our old Anglo-Saxon breed? There is 
profit for the spirit in such contrasts as these ; criticism serves 
the cause of perfection by establishing them. By eluding 
sterile conflict, by refusing to remain in the sphere where 
alone narrow and relative conceptions have any worth and 
validity, criticism may diminish its momentary importance, 
but only in this way has it a chance of gaining admittance for 
those wider and more perfect conceptions to which all its duty 
is really owed. Mr. Roebuck will have a poor opinion of an 
adversary who replies to his defiant songs of triumph only by 
murmuring under his breath, Wragg is in custody ; but in no 
other way will these songs of triumph be induced gradually to 
moderate themselves, to get rid of what in them is excessive 
and offensive, and to fall into a softer and truer key. 

It will be said that it is a very subtle and indirect action 
which I am thus prescribing for criticism, and that by em- 
bracing in this manner the Indian virtue of detachment and 
abandoning the sphere of practical life, it condemns itself to a 
slow and obscure work. Slow and obscure it may be, but it 
is the only proper work of criticism. The mass of mankind 
will never have any ardent zeal for seeing things as they are; 
very inadequate ideas will always satisfy them. On these 
inadequate ideas reposes, and must repose, the general practice 
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of the world. That is as much as saying that whoever sets 
himself to see things as they are will find himself one of a very 
small circle ; but it is only by this small circle resolutely doing 
its own work that adequate ideas will ever get current at all. 
The rush and roar of practical life will always have a dizzying 
and attracting effect upon the most collected spectator, and 
tend to draw him into its vortex; most of all will this be the 
case where that life is so powerful as it isin England. But it 
is only by remaining collected, and refusing to lend himself to 
the point of view of the practical man, that the critic can do 
the practical man any service; and it is only by the greatest 
sincerity in pursuing his own course, and by, at last convincing 
even the practical man of his sincerity, that he can escape 
misunderstandings which perpetually threaten him. 

For the practical man is not apt for fine distinctions, and 
yet in these distinctions truth and the highest culture greatly 
find their account. But it is not easy to lead a practical man, 
—unless you reassure him as to your practical intentions you 
have no chance of leading him—to see that a thing which he 
has always been used to look at from one side only, which he 
greatly values, and which, looked at from that side ‘ore than 
deserves, perhaps, all the prizing and admiring which he 
bestows upon it—that this thing looked at from another side 
may appear much less beneficent and beautiful, and yet retain 
all its claims to our practical allegiance. Whereshall we find lan- 
guage innocent enough, how shall we make the spotless purity 
of our intentions evident enough, to enable us to say to the poli- 
tical Englishman that the British constitution itself, which seen 
from the practical side, looks such a magnificent organ of pro- 
gress and virtue, seen from the speculative side,—with its com- 
promises, its love of facts, its horror of theory, its studied avoid- 
ance of clear thoughts,—that seen from this side, our august con 
stitution sometimes looks—forgive me, shade of Lord Somers!— 
a colossal machine for the mayufacture of Philistines. How is 
Cobbett to say this and not be misunderstood, blackened as he 
is with the smoke of a lifelong conflict in the field of political 
practice? how-is Mr. Carlyle to say it and not be misunder- 
stood, after his furious raid into this field with his Latter-Day 
Pamphlets ? how is Mr. Ruskin, after his pugnacious political 
economy? I say the critic must keep out of the region of 
immediate practice in the political, social, humanitarian sphere, 
if he wants to make a beginning for that more free speculative 
treatment of things, which may perhaps one day make its 
benefits felt even in this sphere, but in a natural and thence 
irresistible manner. 

Do what he will, however, the critic will still remain 
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exposed to frequent misunderstandings, and nowhere more 
than in this country. For here people are particularly indis- 
posed even to comprehend that without this free disinterested 
treatment of things ,truth and the highest culture are out of 
the question. So immersed are they in practical life, so 
accustomed to take all their notions from this life and its 
processes, that they are apt to think that truth and culture 
themselves can be reached by the processes of this life, and 
that it is an impertinent singularity to think of reaching them 
in any other. “ We are all terre filii,” cries their eloquent 
advocate ; “all Philistines together. Away with the notion of 
proceeding in any other way than the way dear to the Philis- 
tines; let us have a social movement, let us organise and 
combine a party to pursue truth and new thought, let us call 
it the liberal party, and let us all stick to each other and back 
each other up. Let us have no nonsense about independent 
criticism, and intellectual delicacy, and the few and the many ; 
don’t let us trouble ourselves about foreign thought; we shall 
invent the whole thing for ourselves as we go along; if one of 
us speaks well, applaud him; if one of us speaks ill, applaud 
him too; we are all in the same movement, we are all liberals, 
we are all in pursuit of truth.” In this way the pursuit of 
truth becomes really a social, practical, pleasureable affair, 
almost requiring a chairman, a secretary, and advertisements ; 
with the excitement of a little resistance, an occasional scandal 
to give the happy sense of difficulty overcome ; but, in general, 
plenty of bustle and very little thought. To act is so easy, 
as Goethe says; to think isso hard! It is true that the critic 
has many temptations to go with the stream, to make one of 
the party of movement, one of these terre jfilii; it seems 
ungracious to refuse to be a terre jfilius, when so many 
excellent people are; but the critic’s duty is to refuse, or, if 
resistance is vain, at least to cry with Obermann—Périssons 
en resistant. 

How serious a matter it is to try and resist, I had ample 
opportunity of experiencing when I ventured some time ago to 
criticise the celebrated first volume of Bishop Colenso. The 
The echoes of the storm which was then raised I still, from 
time to time, hear grumbling round me. That storm arose 
out of a misunderstanding almost inevitable. It is a result 
of no little culture to attain to a clear perception that science 
and religion are two wholly different things; the multi- 
tude will for ever confound them, but happily that is of 
no great real importance, for while it imagines itself to live 
by its false science it does really live by its true religion. 
Dr. Colenso, however, in his first volume did all he could to 
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strengthen the confusion, and to make it dangerous. He did 
this with the best intentions, I freely admit, and with the 
most candid ignorance that this was the natural effect of what 
he was doing; but, says Joubert, “Ignorance, which in 
matters of morals extenuates the crime, is itself, in intellectual 
matters, a “crime of the first order.” I criticised Bishop 
Colenso’s speculative confusion. Immediately there was a cry 
raised: “ What is this? here isa liberal attacking a liberal. Do 
not you belong to the movement? are not you a friend of truth. 
Is not Bishop Colenso in pursuit of truth? then speak with 
proper respect of his book. Dr. Stanley is another friend of 
truth, and you speak with proper respect of his book; why 
make these invidious differences? both books are excellent, 
admirable, liberal; Bishop Colenso’s perhaps the most, because 
it is the boldest, and will have the best practical consequences 
for the liberal cause. Do you want to encourage to the attack 
of a fellow liberal his, and your, and our implacable enemies, 
the Church and State Review or the Record—the High Church 
rhinoceros and the Evangelical hyena? Be silent, therefore ; 
or rather speak, speak as loud as ever you can, and go into 
ecstasies over the 800 and odd pigeons.” But criticism 
cannot follow this coarse and indiscriminate method. It 
is unfortunately possible for a man in pursuit of truth to 
write a book which reposes upon a false conception. Even 
the practical consequences of a book are to genuine criticism 
no recommendation of it, if the book is, in the highest 
sense, blundering. I see that a lady who herself, too, is in 
pursuit of truth, and who writes with great ability, but a 
little too much perhaps, under the influence of the practical 
spirit of the English liberal movement, classes Bishop Colenso’s 
book and M. Renan’s together, in her survey of the religious 
state of Europe, as facts of the same order, works, both 
of them of “great importance;” “ great ability, power and 
skill;” Bishop Colenso’s, pethaps, the most powerful; at 
least, Miss Cobbe gives special expression to her gratitude 
that to Bishop Colenso “has been given the strength to 
grasp, and the courage to teach truths of such deep import.” 
In the same way, more than one popular writer has com- 
pared him to’ Luther. Now it is. just this kind of false 
estimate which the critical spirit is, it seems to me, bound 
to resist. It is really the strongest possible proof of the low 
ebb at which, in England, the critical spirit is, that while the 
critical hit in the religious literature of Germany is Dr. 
Strauss’s book, in that of France M. Renan’s book; the book 
of Bishop Colenso is the critical hit in the religious literature 
of England. Bishop Colenso’s book reposes on a total miscon- 
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ception of the essential elements of the religious problem, as 
that problem is now presented for solution. To criticism, 
therefore, which seeks to have the best that is known and 
thought on this problem, it is, however well meant, of no im- 
portance whatever. M. Renan’s book attempts a new synthe- 
sis of the elements furnished to us by the four Gospels. 
It attempts, in my opinion, a synthesis perhaps premature, 
perhaps impossible, certainly not successful. Perhaps we 
shall always have to acquiesce in Fleury’s sentence on such 
recastings of the Gospel story; Quiconque s’tmagine la pou- 
voir mieux écrire, ne Tentend pas. M. Renan had himself 
passed by anticipation a like sentence on his own work, 
when he said: “If a new presentation of the character 
of Jesus were offered to me, I would not have it; its 
very clearness would be, in my opinion, the best proof of 
its insufficiency.” His friends may with perfect truth rejoin 
that at the sight of the Holy Land, and of the actual scene of 
the Gospel-story, all the current of M. Renan’s thoughts may 
have naturally changed, and a new casting of that story irre- 
sistibly suggested itself to him, and that this is just a case for 
applying Cicero’s maxim: Change of mind is not incon- 
sistency—nemo unquam voluit mutationem consilii inconstantiam 
esse habendam. Nevertheless, for criticism, M. Renan’s first 
thought must still be the truer one, as long as his new casting 
so fails, more fully to commend itself, more fully (to use 
Coleridge’s happy phrase about the Bible) to find us. Still 
M. Renan’s attempt is for criticism of the most real interest 
and importance, since, with all its difficulty, a new synthesis 
of the New Testament data is the very essence of the religious 
problem, as now presented ; and only by efforts in this direc- 
tion can it receive a solution. 

Again, inthe same spirit in which she judges Bishop Colenso, 
Miss Cobbe, like so many earnest liberals of our practical 
race, both here and in America, herself sets vigorously about 
a positive reconstruction of religion, about making a religion 
of the future out of hand, or at least setting about making it ; 
we must not rest, she and they are always thinking and saying, 
in negative criticism, we must be creative and constructive; 
hence, we have such works as her recent Religious Duty, and 
works still more considerable, perhaps, by others, which will 
be in everyone’s mind. These works often have much ability; 
they often spring out of sincere convictions, and a sincere wish 
to do good; and they sometimes, perhaps, do good. ‘Their 
fault is (Gf I may be permitted to say so) one which they 
have in common with the British College of Health, in 
the New Road. Everyone knows the British College of 
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Health; it is that building with the lion and the statue 
of the Goddess Hygeia before it; at least, I am sure about 
the lion, though I am not absolutely certain about the 
Goddess Hygeia. This building does credit, perhaps, to 
the resources of Dr. Morrison and his disciples; but it falls 
a good deal short of one’s idea of what a British College 
of Health should be. In England, where we hate public 
interference, and love individual enterprise, we have a whole 
crop of places like the British College of Health; the grand 
name without the grand thing. Unluckily, creditable to in- 
dividual enterprise as they are, they tend to impair our taste 
by making us forget what a more grandiose, noble, or beautiful 
character properly belongs to a public institution. The same 
may be said of the religions of the future of Miss Cobbe and 
others. Creditable, like the British College of Health, to the 
resources of their authors, they yet tend to make us forget 
what more grandiose, noble, or beautiful character properly 
belongs to religious constructions. The historic religions, 
with all their faults, have had this; it certainly belongs to the 
religious sentiment, when it truly flowers, to have this; and 
we impoverish our spirit if we allow a religion of the future 
without it. What then is the duty of criticism here? To 
take the practical point of view, to applaud the liberal move- 
ment and all its works, its New Road religions of the future 
into the bargain, for their general utility’s sake? By no 
means; but to be perpetually dissatisfied with these works, 
while they perpetually fall short of a high and noble ideal. 

In criticism these are elementary laws; but they never can 
be popular, and in this country they have been very little 
followed, and one meets immense obstacles in following them. 
That is a reason for asserting them again andagain. Criticism 
must maintain its independence of the practical spirit and its 
aims. Even with well-meant efforts of the practical spirit it 
must express dissatisfaction if in the sphere of the ideal they 
seem impoverishing and limiting. It must not hurry on to 
the goal because of its practical importance. It must be 
patient, and know how to wait; and flexible, and know how to 
attach itself to things and how to withdraw from them. It 
must be apt to study and praise elements that for the fulness of 
spiritual perfection are wanted, even though they belong to a 
power which in the practical sphere may be maleficent. It 
must be apt to discern the spiritual shortcomings or illusions 
of powers that in the practical sphere may be beneficent. 
And this without any notion of favouring or injuring, in the 
practical sphere, one power or the other; without any notion 
of playing off, in this sphere, one power against the other. 
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When one looks, for instance, at the English Divorce Court— 
an institution which no doubt has its practical conveniences, 
but which in the ideal sphere is so hideous; an institution which 
neither makes separation impossible nor makes it decent, which 
allows a man to get rid of his wife, or a wife of her husband, 
but makes them drag one another first, for the public edifica- 
tion, through a mire of unutterable infamy—when one looks 
at this charming institution, I say, with its crowded benches, 
its newspaper-reports, and its money-compensations, this insti- 
tution in which the gross unregenerate British Philistine has 
indeed stamped an image of himself—one may be permitted 
to find the marriage-theory of Catholicism refreshing and 
elevating. Or when Protestantism, in virtue of its supposed 
rational and intellectual origin, gives the law to criticism too 
magisterially, criticism may and must remind it that its pre- 
tensions, in this respect, are illusive and do it harm; that the 
Reformation was a moral rather than an intellectual event; 
that Luther’s theory of grace no more exactly reflects the 
mind of the spirit than Bossuet’s philosophy of history reflects 
it, and that there is no more antecedent probability of the 
Bishop of Durham’s stock of ideas being agreeable to perfect 
reason than of Pope Pius the Ninth’s. But criticism will not 
on that account forget the achievements of Protestanism in the 
practical and moral sphere; nor that, even in the intellectual 
sphere, Protestantism, though in a blind and _ stumbling 
manner, continued the Renaissance, while Catholicism threw 
itself violently across its path. 

I lately heard a man of thought and energy contrasting 
the want of ardour and movement which he now found 
amongst young men in this country with what he remembered 
in his own youth, twenty years ago. ‘ What reformers we 
were then,” he exclaimed, “ what a zeal we had! how we 
canvassed every institution in Church and State, and were 
prepared to remodel them all on first principles.” He was 
inclined to regret, as a spiritual flagging, the lull which he 
saw. I am disposed rather to regard it as a pause in which 
the turn to a new mode of spiritual progress is being accom- 
plished. Everything was long seen, by the young and ardent 
amongst us, in inseparable connection with politics and prac- 
tical life ; we have pretty well exhausted the benefits of seeing 
them in this connection, we have got all that can be got by so 
seeing them. Let us try a more disinterested mode of seeing 
them ; let us betake ourselves more to the serener life of the 
mind and spirit. This life, too, may have its excesses and 
dangers; but they are not for us at present. Let us think of 
quietly enlarging our stock of true and fresh ideas, and not, 
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as soon as we get an idea or half an idea, be running out with 
it into the street and trying to make it rule there. Our ideas 
will, in the end, shape the world all the better for maturing a 
little. Perhaps in fifty years time it will in the English House 
of Commons be an objection to an institution that it is an 
anomaly, and my friend, the Member of Parliament, will 
shudder in his grave. But let us in the meanwhile rather 
endeavour that in twenty years time it may, in English litera- 
ture, be an objection to a proposition that it is absurd. That 
will be a change so vast, that the imagination almost fails to 
grasp it. Ab integro sectorum nascitur ordo. 

If I have insisted so much on the course which criticism 
must take where politics and religion are concerned, it is 
because, where these burning matters are in question, it is most 
likely to go astray. In general its course is determined for it 
by the idea which is the law of its being; the idea of a dis- 
interested endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world, and thus to establish a 
current of fresh and true ideas. By the very nature of things, 
as England is not all the world, much of the best that is known 
and thought in the world cannot be of English growth, must 
be foreign ; by the nature of things again, it is just this that 
we are least likely to know, while English thought is 
streaming upon us from all sides and takes excellent care 
that we shall not be ignorant of its existence; the English 
critic, therefore, must dwell much on foreign thought, and 
with particular heed on any part of it, which, while significant 
and fruitful in itself, is for any reason likely to escape him. 
Judging is often spoken of as the critic’s one business; and 
so in some sense it is; but the judgment which almost 
insensibly forms itself in a fair and clear mind, along with 
fresh knowledge, is the valuable one; and thus knowledge, 
and ever fresh knowledge, must be his great concern for him- 
self, and it is by communicating fresh knowledge, and letting 
his own judgment pass along with it,—but insensibly, and in 
the second place not the first, as a sort of companion and clue, 
not as an abstract law-giver,—that he will generally do most 
good to his readers. Sometimes, no doubt, for the sake of 
establishing an author’s place in literature, and his relation to 
a central standard, (and if this is not done how are we to get 
at our best in the world) criticism may have to deal with a 
subject-matter so familiar that fresh knowledge is out of the 
question, and then it must be all judgment; an enunciation 
and detailed application of principles. Here the great safe- 
guard is never to let oneself become abstract, always to retain 
an intimate and lively consciousness of what one is saying, 
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and, the moment this fails us, to be sure that something is 
wrong. But under all circumstances this mere judgment and 
application of principles is, in itself, not the most satisfactory 
work to the critic; like Mathematics it is tautological, and 
cannot well give us, like fresh learning, the sense of creative 
activity. To have this sense, is as I said at the beginning, 
the great happiness and the great proof of being alive, and it 
is not denied to criticism to have it; but then criticism must 
be sincere, simple, flexible, ardent, ever widening its know- 
ledge. Then it may have in no contemptible measure, a joy- 
ful sense of creative activity: a sense which a man of insight 
and conscience will prefer to what he might derive from a poor, 
starved, fragmentary, inadequate creation. And at some 
epochs no other creation is possible. 

Still, in full measure, the sense of creative activity belongs 
only to genuine creation; in literature we must never forget 
that. But what true men of letters ever can forget it? It is 
no such common matter for a gifted nature to come into 
possession of a current of true and living ideas, and to pro- 
duce amidst the inspiration of them, that we are likely to 
underrate it. The epochs of schylus and Shakespeare make 
us feel their pre-eminence. In an epoch like those, is, no 
doubt the true life of a literature ; there is the promised land 
towards which criticism can only beckon. That promised 
land it will not be ours to enter, and we shall die in the 
wilderness: but to have desired to enter it, to have saluted it 
from afar, is already, perhaps, the best distinction among con- 
temporaries; it will certainly be the best title to esteem with 


posterity. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Art. IX.—THE CRISIS OF FAITH. 


Meditations on the Essence of Christianity, and on the Religious 
Questions of the Day. By M. Guizot. London, 1864. 

Das Leben Jesu fiir das deutsche Volk bearbeitet. Von David 
Friedrich Strauss. Leipzig, 1864. 

Apologia pro vita sua: being a Reply to a Pamphlet entitled 
“* What, then, does Dr. Newman mean?” By John Henry 
Newman, D.D. London, 1864. 


Wirds all their difference of tendency, these three volumes 
have several features in common: they are by men among the 
foremost of their age: they are upon the highest subjects of 
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human thought: and they are distinctly retrospective ; pro- 
nouncing on the religious changes of a whole generation, and 
counselling the world from the advanced posts of a rich 
personal experience. The French statesman, the German 
critic, the English ecclesiastic, all moved by agitations of 
belief—in which the last two have themselves been chief 
agents—take measure of them from different points of view ; 
and tell us how they affect society, theology, and the Church. 
The appearance of three such books within the same year, and 
still more their,reception among educated men, bear impressive 
witness to the fermenting elements of doubt and faith in the 
intellect of our time. 

Every age is perhaps vain enough to fancy its own crises 
the most momentous: and its pretensions to originality may 
always be plausibly rebuked by citing from the past some 
apparent parallels to its speculations. To get rid of a trouble- 
some discoverer or vigorous thinker, there is no readier way— 
and it has the advantage of being at once cheap and stinging— 
than to dismiss his new ideas as stale fallacies dug up again 
out of the discarded rubbish of the past. This is the buffet 
which lazy commonplace delights to inflict on every man who 
threatens to leave a mark upon his age. Lessing and Schleier- 
macher were only Spinoza in disguise. Coleridge was but 
Schelling done into English. In Maurice, we have the Cam- 
bridge Platonists again. Were not Chillingworth forgotten, 
Newman and the Tractarians could never show their face. 
What do Strauss and what do the Tiibingen school offer but 
minor varieties of the old “ exploded rationalism?” If Ger- 
many has recovered from Eichhorn and Gesenius, England will 
recover from Colenso. And if we have forgotten the Deists of 
the last century, what is to keep in memory the Freethinkers 
and Latitudinarians of this? ‘This mode of dealing with the 
phenomena of our time may satisfy a theologian whose critical 
discernment just enables him to divide mankind into two classes 
—* Infidels” and “ Christians ”—and who binds up all litera- 
ture under these two labels, as he fuses all the books of the 
Hebrew and: Greek Scriptures into one “ Bible.” But how 
weak and false it is can be no secret to anyone who can really 
compare the present with the past; and is dimly felt, if not 
confessed, in the evident alarm of all churches and the reli- 
gious suspense of intellectual and scholarly men everywhere. 
Whoever can look beneath the surface must be aware that the 
present crisis of faith is far deeper and wider than any since 
the Reformation—perhaps we might say, since the apostolic 
age; deeper, as reaching more fundamental problems ; wider, 
as affecting the inner life of the whole civilised world. He 
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will not be deceived by the loud voices of unyielding dog- 
matism, and the hard features of professional advocacy; but 
will mark the multiplying signs of spiritual perplexity, and 
overhear the running whisper of prayer for more light. 
Setting aside the party-leaders—whose function it is to show 
a bold front to the last—we trace, in the interior of every 
school, the consciousness of some weakness, the inability to 
deal effectively with the charges against it. What were the 
Munich Conferences, what was the Home and Foreign 
Review, but a confession, within the bosom of Romanism 
itself, of uneasy relations between ecclesiastical immutability 
and scientific progression? Whence the new literature which 
disturbs the decorum of the Anglican Church in her univer- 
sities, courts, and dioceses, but from the overpowering dis- 
covery that the old Scripturalism is hopelessly at issue with 
assured results of historical criticism? The Evangelical, 
losing courage for his insults against the nobleness of humanity 
and the righteousness of God, escapes into washy platitudes 
that soak away the logic out of his system, and spoil the 
“economy of grace,” without restoring the wholesomeness of 
nature. The Maurice school, after transferring the doctrinal 
centre of gravity from the Atonement to the Incarnation, and 
gathering history and life into a Divine order around it, stop 
short with showing us its solemnity, and, to those who do not 
find it self-evident, are quite helpless to exhibit its reality: or, 
if they listen to the demand for producible evidence, stake 
their case mainly upon a Gospel whose historical authority, to 
say the least, is exceedingly precarious; and on an exegesis 
as ingenious indeed and spiritually deep, but also as uncritical, 
as Philo’s. The Unitarian, long accused of making much of 
the evidences and little of the substance of Revelation, now 
redresses the balance by withdrawing his stress upon the 
miracles; yet, without them, is at a loss, consistently with his 
traditional philosophy and his view of the person of Christ, 
how to distinguish revealed from natural religion. Nor are 
the symptoms wanting of a similar self-distrust beyond the 
circle of Christian believers. The simple Theism which 
suffices to sweeten and consecrate the individual life cannot 
play the missionary to the souls of multitudes, and feels the 
want of that mysterious authority which separates living faith 
from mere philosophy. The speculative wanderings of Renan’s 
later pantheism are but the self-confessions of a desolate and 
homeless spirit. And even those men of science who have 
filled the whole capacity of their belief with physical laws, 
and left no room for anything diviner, feel themselves both 
unable to meet the religious constitution of humanity, and 
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indisposed, as their modest reticence betrays, to despise it as a 
malformation, entailing only infirmity and superstition. Or if, 
among a few teachers of secondary rank (like Rudenhausen, 
the author of “ Isis ”), atheism grows loud and dogmatic, it is 
disapproved by the foremost men, not on grounds of prudence 
and tenderness only, but as defying an instinct which cannot 
be unmeaning, and, by assumption of discord, preventing the 
separate voices of our nature from feeling their way to 
harmony. 

Throughout all these schools a visible uneasiness and insta- 
bility prevail. Whatever strength they have is merely relative, 
as against each other; not inherent and self-sufficing, enabling 
anyone to stand alone and face the last criteria of reality. 
Each of them has its historical justification, as a protest against 
some excess or absurdity into which its predecessors had run; 
each has its turn of opportunity on a rival’s unguarded side ; 
but there is scarce one which, if you clear the polemic field 
and take its enemies away, can show any native and inalienable 
right to the domain it claims, or hold its footing among the 
perpetuities of a peaceful world. Where would Catholicism 
be, under the light of modern thought, if it could not point to 
the weakness, the divisions, the half-logic of Protestantism ? 
And where Protestantism, be it Anglican or Puritan, but for 
the theocratic ambition, the Mariolatry, the childish super- 
naturalism, of the Roman Church? What hold could Soci- 
nianism have taken, had not orthodoxy been incredible? And 
what could orthodoxy keep, were not Socinianism unscriptural ? 
The influence of Mr. Maurice’s writings is quite intelligible as 
a phenomenon of comparative theology ; for men are thankful 
enough for deliverance from a doctrine of never ending sin 
and preponderant damnation, and soul-saving by opinion; and 
trace with joy, in the world’s history and the depths of their 
own hearts, the living vestiges of a Personal Divine Guide, 
whose righteousness means to triumph in the end. But apart 
from this relation to antecedent dogmas, can any impartial 
observer find in the system itself,—with its apparent Ditheism, 
and its metaphysical manipulation of Scripture terms of time 
and space,—a product that can stand either in philosophy or in 
criticism? The changes of individual faith from one of these 
schemes to another are seldom difficult to explain; there is 
ever some shadow to escape, and some light to reach. But 
can we imagine that anyone of trained and balanced faculties, 
taking up ab initio the great problems on which the sects 
eee could anywhere recognise the solution that gave 
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What remedies are there for this state of things? The 
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usual “ three courses,” we are told, are open to us. Dr. New- 
man, at one extreme, recommends and exemplifies reactionary 
retreat to medieval Catholicism. Strauss, at the other, leads 
the advance into pure Humanism. (Guizot interposes with a 
conservative position, and entrenches the old camp of Chris- 
tian orthodoxy; and, in pledge of his firmness, expels as a 
deserter the devout, the accomplished, the persuasive, but too 
“ neological”” Athanase Coquerel. None of these methods 
can we accept. Not the first; because history cannot be 
forced to repeat itself, and the conditions of Catholic obedi- 
ence in belief are at variance with modern knowledge. Not 
the second; because it empties religion of all its objective 
realities, and reduces our highest guidance to a mere human 
idealism, painting its images on the air. Not the third; 
because it ignores the indubitable gains of recent thought and 
research, spoils the Scriptures by untenable pretensions, and 
misconstrues the word by inadequate interpretation. Could 
we even accept the conclusions of the retrograde or conserva- 
tive theologians, we should take exception to their method of 
persuasion. They do not deal with us as with those who 
simply wish to see things as they are. They escape from the 
plain question of fact into endless considerations of possibility ; 
as if everything not impossible were actual: as if, because 
there is a Power adequate to a miracle, therefore certain 
miracles have been; as if, because birth-sin would account for 
the evil in the world, we are to accept it for the real cause ; 
and as if, because original agreement among the Apostles would 
explain the subsequent Unity of the Church, we must assume 
their doctrinal concurrence in face of all appearances. Far 
worse, however, than this abuse of hypotheses—to which all 
researches are more or less exposed—is the favourite argu- 
ment of theologians—the appeal to fear. Either Catholic or 
Atheist, take your choice, says Dr. Newman. Either the 
Incarnation or Pantheism, as you may see in Renan, says 
M. Guizot. The men of newer science too faithfully imitate 
the tone, and say in their turn, “ You must either come over 
to Darwin and us, or go to church with the rest, while 
churches remain.” Come whence it may, this threat of con- 
sequences betrays a mind estranged alike from philosophy and 
faith : a mind struggling in the currents of partisan opinion and 
not surrendered to the ultimate reality of things. Why try to 
frighten us with images of terror, which, if we have to em- 
brace them, will be terror no more, and if we blindly fly them, 
will send us to no security of truth? If there were no God, 
would you have us still believe in Him? Were He no more 
than the impersonal order of the universe, would you have us 
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think of Him as personal? If Christ were simply Man, would 
you have us suppose him God, for fear of resembling Renan ? 
And if eternal things should actually be as the Church 
prayers say, would you, young naturalists, shame us out of our 
response, simply 1o make a louder shout that Darwin has 
explained it all? There is no more certain indication of a 
vitiated intellect, bereft of its natural trust and reverence, 
than this attempt to regulate belief by antipathy and alarm. 
In proportion as a man’s mind is veracious, he will despise 
such teaching, and be abashed, if ever he has managed him- 
self, or been managed, by it: and will not only insist on seeing 
things just as they are, but while doing so, feel absolute repose 
in the thought that the universe is sure to turn out better 
than had been expected, and that what God has made true, 
no one, on acquaintance, ever found to be horrible. Illusions 
fascinate only while they last, and are never regretted when 
they are gone: and even to those who, in a kind of honest 
despair, say “ Let us know the worst,” it ceases to be the 
worst by being known. There is no deliverance, we are con- 
vinced, for troubled faith and a distracted Christendom, but in 
simple surrender to the clue of truth, patiently followed to its 
issues, through every track opened by modern research. 

The total inefficiency of inferior methods and of the 
alarmist spirit is rendered painfully evident by M. Guizot’s 
* Meditations.” Had they remained as personal musings 
upon the pages of his private journal, and been ultimately 
used as biographical material, they would have gracefully 
filled in some missing lines in the portraiture of his genius and 
character. But, published by himself, they must be tried by 
a different rule ; either as an individual declaration of opinion, 
the delivery of a weighty suffrage at acritical moment; or as a 
substantive treatise, intended to influence the logical balance 
of controversy, and help in the determination of doubtful 
questions. For the first purpose too much is said; for the 
second too little. We should have thought a good deal of the 
vote, if it had not been for the argument; but even the great 
authority of M. Guizot’s judgment flows away and is lost in 
the dilute and feeble stream of reasoning to which it here 
commits itself. Unless in the succeeding volumes there is a 
reserve of strength of which there is as yet no premonitory 
sign, this book will only illustrate once more, how, on religious 
topics, men of rich and practised intellect can satisfy them- 
selves with reasonings which in any other application would 
be dismissed as too puerile to be seriously meant. The fact 
bears impressive witness to the depth of religious faith in 
human nature; but is a grave injury to religious philosophy. 
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The defence set up by M. Guizot avowedly limits itself to 
the common essence of all Christianity ; and applies to the doc- 
trines of “ the Creation, Providence, Original Sin, the Incar- 
nation, and the Redemption. These,” he affirms, “ constitute 
the essence of the Christian religion, and alli who believe in 
these dogmas I hold to be Christians,” (p. 16). And to these 
five “dogmas” he adds elsewhere (p. 13.), “ the Inspiration 
of the Scriptures ;” the denial of which, no less than of the 
others, “ virtually destroys the foundations of faith in all the 
belief of Christians.” We will not pause to inquire by what 
right our Author requires of every disciple the full-blown 
dogmatic system of the fourth and fifth centuries, and excom- 
municates not only the whole body of Arians, but the mass of 
believers in the first generation, including the personal atten- 
dants on Jesus himself. We will only say, that no fact in 
history is better ascertained than that the theological scheme 
which he identifies with the religion of Christ was of very 
gradual growth; that, if tried by it, the Church of even the 
third century would be found wanting; and that it had no 
place among the Jewish Christians who were the earliest depo- 
sitaries of the faith. Waiving this, we will take the definition 
as we find it; and observe that it plainly. consists of two parts ; 
the five dogmas constituting a substantive theology, or theory 
of the Divine and human relations; while the sixth portion— 
“‘ the Inspiration of the Scriptures”—is the logical instrument 
for proving the others, such of them at least as are not doc- 
trines of natural religion. ‘ The Incarnation,” for instance, 
does not profess to be discoverable by any but supernatural 
evidence ; it is an event belonging to two worlds, and involv- 
ing in both exceptional phenomena beyond the range of 
ordinary observation and testimony: for our knowledge of it 
we must be entirely dependent on information, not human, but 
Divine ; and to afford ground for our belief in it, the Scriptures 
must make good a claim of unerring inspiration quoad hoc. 
It is vain, therefore, to discuss the theology, till we have ex- 
amined the organon of proof. We shall take the liberty, 
accordingly, of inverting our Author’s order; and, to be- 
gin at the beginning, shall look first into the topic of his 
sixth meditation,—the Inspiration of the Scriptures; keeping 
our eye steadily fixed on a single definite point, whether such 
a biblical inspiration is made out, as suffices to establish the 
fact of “ the Incarnation.” 

In answer to such a question, it is irrelevant to dwell upon 
the unique religious impression produced by the sacred books, 
and assume this as the sure “ characteristic ef Divine inspira- 
tion” (p. 144). The deep response we return to many an 
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utterance of Hebrew prophet or Christian apostle shows, 
indeed, how truly they had descended to the unwasting 
springs of human trust and aspiration: and whoever passes 
ither, doubtless reaches a living communion with God, and 

is sharer in His spirit. But these Divine susceptibilities are no 
guarantee of historical accuracy or doctrinal truth. They are 
concomitants alike of a childish and of a comprehensive faith ; 
and, beyond the range of our sympathy with them, open to 
us no new knowledge of Divine things. The very psalms 
which breathe some of the deepest tones of human penitence 
and piety contain, in neighbouring verses, bursts of vindictive 
passion revolting to every pure and humane mind. The very 
prophets who show the grandest insight into the spiritual 
government of the world, go astray in their historical anticipa- 
tions, and announce what was never fulfilled. The very 
Evangelists who record—nay, if they are to be believed, the 
very Jesus who spake—the Sermon on the Mount, were under 
the illusion that the world had not a generation to last, and 
proclaimed the return of Messiah to Judgment as an event 
which his hearers would witness in their lifetime. In face of 
these admitted facts, which bring the highest religious light 
into combination with the intellectual shadows of humanity, 
it is of no avail to dazzle us with the former that we shut our 
eyes to the latter. 

No man, indeed, who is so well abreast of the culture of 
his age as M. Guizot, can dream of claiming anything like a 
universal infallibility for the Scriptures. He admits, accord- 
ingly, and in no grudging measure, the presence in them of 
the “human element,” not merely as variously colouring, 
without ever tainting, the flow of unerring thought, but as 
carrying with it, wherever it was free to enter, all the natural 
liabilities to mistake. Do we ask for a line of demarcation, to 
shut off the fallibilities on one side, and reserve the revelation 
on the other? Weare supplied, in answer, with three different 
distinctions, apparently assumed as identical. 1. On Religion 
and Morals, the Scriptures are inspired ; on other subjects share 
the conditions of all literature (p. 146). 2. The Infinite alone 
is the matter of Revelation; while the finite world is freely 
surrendered to the scrutiny of our faculties (p. 148). 3. Only 
what is beyond the reach of human cognizance is divinely dis- 
closed ; for all else the sacred books speak the language used 
and understood by the generations to whom they are addressed 
(p. 149.) All biblical statements, therefore, on religion and 
morals, on the infinite world, on inaccessible things, we are to 
accept with unquestioning faith. We will not say that it is 
impossible for M. Guizot sincerely to abide by these tests, for 
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when we find him declaring that throughout the Jewish Scrip- 
tures the idea of God is absolutely self-identical, and “ without 
the least tincture of anthropomorphism,” we appreciate the 
medium through which he reads the page, and make unlimited 
allowance for its effect. But who that comes face to face with 
the Hebrew literature can work with them foran hour? Will 
he bind himself to receive all that is attributed to God, the 
“ jealous,” the “ repenting,” who sups with one patriarch and 
wrestles with another; who invites Abraham to human sacri- 
fice, and then lets him off because he takes it for a call of 
piety, instead of a temptation to crime; who sanctions the 
cruelties of Saul to the Amalekites, and the treachery of David 
in “ hanging up before the Lord” the seven sons of his pre- 
decessor? Will he own the Mosaic law as Divine, with its 
scanty lines of primary duty, buried in the overwhelming mass 
of ritual legislation? Yet these are matters of “ morals and 
religion.” Or, to take the second test, can he accept as true 
all the biblical conceptions of what lies beyond this finite 
world ?—of the solitudes before its creation ?—of the time, 
the mode, the agencies, which are to bring it to a close ?— 
of the Hades where the spirits of the dead are reserved ?—of 
the Heaven where the court of Angels is held?—of the mid- 
region left free to the spirits of evil? If these “ perspec- 
tives of infinity,” are dissolved into mere symbols, what are the 
realities that remain, beyond the grand primary truths of a 
Moral Providence and an Immortal Life, which in other 
nations have been clothed in other dress? And this brings 
us to the third test. If only the undiscoverable is taught by 
inspiration, the duties of men to one another, and the relations 
of which they are conscious towards God, can no more be the 
subject of Revelation than the sciences or history: for in the 
Conscience and spiritual nature of man there is no less pro- 
vision for moral and religious apprehension, than in his Per- 
ceptions and Intellect for interpretation of the physical world. 
With what consistency can you say in one breath, “ Inspiration 
speaks only of the undiscoverable;” yet, in the next, quote 
among its most solemn words, prohibitions of theft, murder, 
and adultery ? 

Who indeed that reflects on the shifting boundary between 
science and religion would undertake to run such aline through 
the Bible? Science traces finite causation till it is lost in the 
Infinite ; Religion, the Infinite cause till it appears in the 
finite: and the border-land must ever be common to the two. 
Now that you know the Mosaic cosmogony to be false, you 
may dismiss it with an easy word into the limbo of superseded 
science: but to the writer who believed it, it was very solemn 
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religion. The unity of the human race, now that it has 
become doubtful, you may treat as an open question of 
physiology, and regard the story of Adam and Eve as a 
speculation in natural history: but with those who hold it, it 
is the corner-stone of the world’s moral economy ; the Fall, 
the ruined nature, the Redemption, collapsing the moment it is 
removed. You may make light of the doctrine of demoniacal 
possession, as a mere misinterpretation of disease: but with 
what eye would the synoptic evangelists have looked on you, 
if you had taken from them the witness which “the spirits,” 
who “ knew him,” bore to their Messiah? In all such cases, 
errors of fact are errors of faith. And the more a religion has 
an historical character, whose very creed receives definite facts 
in the past and predictions for the future, the less can it claim 
the immunities of a purely spiritual belief, and the deeper its 
stake in every critical revision and reproduction of antiquity. 

In fine, no mechanical separation,—of subject, of time, of 
author,—can part the Divine from the human in any Scripture ; 
but only that living Spirit of God which is in our hearts as 
in the hearts of old, and which, in all ages, is ready to know 
its own. We may spare ourselves the artifice of picking out, 
with rose-coloured illumination, every verse containing the 
name of God. The religious thought, like the social and 
the scientific, glows and darkens of itself, from writer to 
writer, from age to age. Taken as the varying expression 
of the human soul, attempting to consecrate life with diviner 
meanings, it is everywhere full of pathetic interest. Assumed 
as the invariable oracle of Supreme truth, it can never cease 
to harass the pure with doubt, and harden the heart of the 
willing believer. 

As with the idea of God in the Old Testament, so is it with 
the doctrine of Christ’s person in the New. The question is 
still the same: whether, in the predicates assigned to him, we 
have infallible information from those who divinely know, or 
the fallible conception of those who humanly think. Such a 
theory as the Incarnation might, by a well-known process of 
retrospective reverence, gather itself around an historical 
figure simply human. Such a fact as the Incarnation, viz., that 
a seeming man, born, suffering, dying, was really Infinite God, 
incapable of birth, suffering, death, could never be assured to 
us but by those who are admitted behind the scene of the finite 
world. Mere witnesses, few or many, are useless here: they 
can teli us only what they have seen and heard: and this is 
a thing neither visible nor audible, and traceable by no charac- 
teristic and exclusive signs. Unless therefore, those who affirm 
it can make good a claim to know what humanly is unknowable, 
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their doctrine must be left to its place among the historical 
developments of religious faith, We are not aware of any 
reason for attributing to the authors and editors of the New 
Testament books a special competency to speak infallibly of 
things beyond the finite world. It is as “ witnesses” that the 
apostles themselves demand attention. It is as a critic and 
compiler of historical materials that St. Luke conciliates atten- 
tion to his narratives. It is as a reasoner on the data of the 
national life and literature, and the cross and resurrection of 
Christ, that St. Paul appeals to the intellect and affections of 
his converts. And, on the other hand, we see every trace 
that could be expected of a purely natural and fallible specu- 
lation respecting the person of Christ, mingling itself every- 
where with the record of what he said and did, and with the 
discussion of Church questions in each epistle. Toa very few 
of these indications we must refer. 

I. No fewer than three distinct doctrines, evidently suc- 
cessive in their formation, appear in the Gospels, respectin 
the person of Jesus. The question, at once perplexing “ad 
fascinating to the disciples looking back upon his life,—how 
and when did the Divine element which dwelt in him unite 
itself with the human,—was susceptible of various answers ; 
and receiving at first the simplest and most obvious, was 
gradually strained to higher and more recondite solutions. 
According to the oldest of the three doctrines, it was at the 
baptism of Jesus that the Spirit came and rested upon him 
and set him apart for his sacred work: and under the influ- 
ence of this view was originally written the account embodied 
in our Gospels,—of the descent of the dove ;—an account 
curiously varied in the Gospel of the Hebrews by the state- 
ment that the dove not simply alighted on him, but went into 
him. This incident loses all its significance, unless Jesus, up 
to that date, be conceived as undistinguished from other men. 
If His very personality had all along carried its Divine elements 
within] it, what room could there be for an investiture with 
powers already there? We have here then the memorial of 
a time when the story of the miraculous birth was yet un- 
known, and the belief, which long lingered among the Ebion- 
ites, in the simple humanity of Christ, determined the form of 
Christian tradition. This is rendered more strikingly evident 
by the words which, in the Gospel of the Hebrews, and in 
one manuscript of Luke, are attributed to the Divine voice at 
the baptism—“ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
' thee,”’—words which express in the clearest way that the 
Sonship was not prior to the public ministry. Another ves- 
tige of the same stage of opinion remains in the two genealo- 
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gies of Jesus, both of which give the pedigree of Joseph, and 
betray a time when his parental relation to Jesus was not 
superseded by the progress of doctrine. That the Apostle 
Paul shared the belief of that time is evident from his speaking 
of Jesus as “born of the seed of David according to the flesh ;” 
though the next words, “declared to be the Son of God with 
power by resurrection from the dead,” reckon the Sonship 
from a different date-—from the beginning, namely, not of the 
earthly ministry, but of the heavenly life. 

Soon, however, the Christian imagination, especially in 
circles less familiar with the figurative use by the Hebrews of 
the Fatherhood of God, began to see something more than a 
spiritual meaning in the phrase—- Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee” (Ps. ii. 7); a phrase which had long been 
misapplied to the Messiah. One to whom such words could be 
applied must surely, if they were to have their right meaning, 
be differenced from other men in his origin as well as his 
latter attributes: the sacred distinction must belong to his 
very nature, and not have been externally superinduced: and 
from his very birth-hour the mark must have been upon him 
of a consecrated and superhuman life. The natural impulse 
to look for premonitions of greatness in persons who have 
become centres of reverence would, in this case, work all the 
more effectually, because directed, at the interval of two genera- 
tions, on the darkness of a village household, a darkness in itself 
impenetrable, and visible only through the haze of a later glory. 
In the absence of a clue of history, the only resource was the 
clue of prophecy, and the analogies of sacred tradition: and 
under guidance of these, the faith and fancy of the Christians 
were led to the story of the Birth and Infancy, of which two 
versions appear in the first and third Gospels. The new and 
literal turn thus given to the verse, “ Thou art my Son, &c.,” 
rendered it no longer appropriate at the baptism; and it dis- 
appeared from the narrative of that event, being first accom- 

anied (as in the Gospel of the Hebrews), and then replaced 
* in Matthew) by the words, “ This is my beloved Son, im 
whom I am well pleased.” 

If the fourth Gospel were really by the Apostle John, and 
if the mother of .Jesus were an inmate of his home, we should 
certainly expect that he, above all the evangelists, would 
dwell upon the marvels of Mary’s year of espousal, and all the 
signs which she had so “pondered in her heart;” availing 
himself of his special means of information, to clear up,—as 
became a supplementary and correcting hand,—the unmanage- 
able contradictions between Matthew and Luke. Instead of 
this, the Gospel called after him not only is silent respecting 
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the incunabula of the Master’s life, never even mentioning 
his mother’s name, but is imbued throughout with a con- 
ception of his person, quite uncongenial with the narratives 
of the infancy, and belonging to a wholly different school of 
thought. Was he born of the Virgin Mary by the over- 
shadowing power of the Most High? ‘This indeed made his 
nature more than human; but gave it no conscious existence 
earlier than the human life: he was a new being, who, with 
a higher constitution than others, entered on his first experi- 
ences in this world, and was placed here as the agent of a 
Divine crisis. To the authors of Matthew’s and Luke’s intro- 
ductory chapters, he, no less than ordinary men, was a fresh 
creation on his appearance here. Of anything antecedent, 
which he exchanged for this life, there is not the faintest 
hint: it is his formation in the womb on which all the light 
of description is thrown, without a suspicion of anything 
anterior but darkness and negatiou. On the other hand, it is 
precisely in this prior world that the fourth Gospel delights to 
contemplate him; transferring him thence into the conditions 
and the scenes of humanity, but leaving the mode and time of 
transition behind the veil. The whole drama of this Gospel 
is so framed as to exhibit, beneath the disguise which Jewish 
unbelief could not penetrate, the divine and pre-existent Logos 
moving about for awhile in kindred with the sorrows of men, 
and traced by rays of light and life escaping from beneath his 
mortal robe as he passes on. His miracles are here, more than 
elsewhere, an efflux of himself; his discourses, lingering 
little with the simple and tender humanities, are mystic out- 
pourings of his transcendent nature; his submission to death, 
even his emergence again into life, is his own act; the one 
taking occasion of the wickedness of men, the other of the 
purpose of God; but both, expressions of his life-giving and 
life-holding essence. 

No apprehensive reader, we think, can fail to recognise 
these three views of the person of Jesus; and no one who 
reflects upon them in their mutual relations can doubt their 
successive origin, and radical inconsistency. The first two, it 
is true, appear in combination twice over, on the pages of one 
and the same Evangelist. But this only shows, like many 
another symptom, that our synoptical Gospels did not assume 
their present form till that great fusion of elements and ten- 
dencies had begun to operate, out of which, at the expense of 
so many significant traditions and distinctive beliefs, the level 
unity of the Catholic Church was at last spread. We know that, 
of the first and second form of doctrine, all the constituents 
and the predisposing causes existed within the immediate circle 
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of the primitive disciples, and were ready to crystallise around an 
accepted Messianic figure. And the third, which furnishes the 
main predicates of Christ’s Divine nature, is a well-ascertained 
product of that Logos-philosophy which in Alexandria had 
brought Jew and Greek into the same intellectual school, and 
prepared them to meet in the same spiritual church. The funda- 
mental conceptions, the characteristic formulas, the phrases float- 
ing between abstractions and hypostases, which distinguish the 
fourth Gospel, were already teeming in the speculative atmo- 
sphere three generations before we have any trace of the 
Gospel itself. They are found in the treatises of Philo, sus- 
pended there in a kind of metaphysical solution, diffused and 
wavering, but ready to be precipitated on any point of his- 
torical attraction. The Gospel does but appropriate to the 
person of Christ the floating vesture, half cloud, half light, 
of a pre-existent theosophy. Finding, therefore, these difter- 
ences of doctrine, and finding them also follow the movements 
and law of human opinion, we must look on the writings that 
contain them as the historical product and record, not as the 
authoritative source, of Christian faith. 

II. This inference is confirmed when we test the infalli- 
bility claimed for the sacred writers in a field more open to 
our knowledge than the exceptional attributes of Christ’s 
person. The Archbishop of Canterbury thinks it wicked to 
doubt that a superintending inspiration preserved these writers 
absolutely free from error. Indeed? Does he never read a lesson 
about casting out a devil? And is the doctrine of exorcism 
true or false? If true, why has the practical application of it 
passed from a piety to an imposture? If “the devils” are 
realities, or if they were so when coming out of Mary Magdaien 
and when entering the swine, if their superhuman instinct 
detected the Christ and burst into a testimony on which an 
infallible evangelist could rest his case, how is it that from 
modern books of Evidences this argument has vanished, and no 
Bishop Sherlock, in any “ trial of the witnesses,” ever puts the 
devils in the box? And if the doctrine be false, must we not 
own that an error, which now holds no dignified place among 
human superstitions, was twined into the very substance of 
the evangelists’ faith ? And what is to be said of the expecta- 
tion, expressed in more or less distinct form by every one of 
the New Testament writers, and evidently supplying a pro- 
minent topic to the apostolic preaching, that the then living 
generation would see the descent of Christ from Heaven to 
end the historic world? We will not press this point so far as 
to say that the mistaken faith in question constituted the very 
Gospel of the first age, and that all else was but accessory, a 
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mere atmosphere of spiritual theory around this solid nucleus 
of certainty supposed to be revealed. But, taken at its lowest 
measure, the fact is surely enough to show that Apostles and 
Evangelists were not protected from the liabilities of all human 
faculty, and could err not less about the issue than about the 
evidence of their Master’s mission to the world. 

III. Nor is the proof of fallibility limited to the sphere of 
ideal beliefs: it extends, as every critical reader is aware, to 
the region of historical fact. Unless the testimony of Josephus 
is to be used only to confirm and never to correct the evan- 
gelists, unless, that is, they are to enjoy an immunity from all 
scrutiny, we cannot shut our eyes to the presence of palpable 
mistakes in their narrative,—mistakes which, on the same 
evidence, would be at once admitted in the case of any other 
record. The instances are so familiar to every theologian 
that, but for the pertinacious disregard of them by bishops 
who can only scold at their logical results, it would be insuffer- 
ably elementary to adduce them. Luke, in order to bring 
Mary from Nazareth to Bethlehem for the Nativity, finds an 
occasion in the census of Judea made by Quirinus, Roman 
Governor of Syria; assuming that the decree would oblige 
Joseph to report himself and his family not at his place of resi- 
dence, but at his ancestral town. Quirinus, however, did not be- 
come Governor of Syria before the year 5 (a.D.),and the Census 
did not take place till two years later, when, on the banishment 
of Archelaus, Judza became a Roman province, and it devolved 
on the neighbouring governor to take the needful steps for its 
incorporation with the empire. Jesus therefore must, in any 
case, have been above six years old at the conjuncture provided 
for his birthday, and still older by two or three years, if, as 
Matthew declares, his early infancy fell in the time of Herod, 
the father of Archelaus. ‘To the same date, of the Census, 
Luke, through the lips ot Gamaliel (Acts v. 37), correctly 
refers the insurrection of Judas the Gaulonite; but prior to 
that disturbance he places another, under Theudas, which in 
reality followed it at an interval of some thirty years, and was 
still ten years in the future at the moment when Gamaliel is 
made to speak of it as past. If it be objected that in these 
instances we only prove the Evangelists at variance with 
Josephus, himself not unimpeachable, we are reminded of their 
many and serious differences from one another; serious, that 
is, as bearing on the claim to a supernatural trustworthiness, 
though not as impairing the main outline of the history. No 
mosaic work of the most skilful harmonist can piece together 
into a consistent picture, for example, the two narratives of 
the infancy. In the first, Bethlehem is the permanent abode 
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of Joseph and Mary: and it needed a Divine warning to pre- 
vent their return thither out of Egypt after Herod’s death, and 
induce their removal to Galilee. In the second, their original 
and only home is at Nazareth, whence they simply visit Bethle- 
hem on the business of the Census; and whither they come 
back in six weeks, after presenting the child at Jerusalem. 
Within this short interval of absence from Galilee, if Matthew’s 
incidents are to be provided for, room must be found for the 
journey and visit of the Magi (occasioned by a birth-star nearly 
two years before), their return by another route, the flight into 
Egypt, the massacre of the Innocents, the residence in exile 
till Herod’s death, and the removal then into the Northern 
province of the Holy Land. If, repelled by the absurdity of 
this, we insert the Egyptian episode between the presentation 
in the temple and the settlement in Nazareth, we contradict 
Luke (11. 39.) in express terms; we assume that the angel, 
whose business it was to warn the holy family against Herod, 
would let them go to Jerusalem within immediate reach of the 
lion’s spring ; and we suppose that the King, instead of seizing 
his opportunity when the child’s presence on the spot was 
publicly proclaimed, “to all those in Jerusalem who were look- 
ing for redemption,” resorted to a gratuitous, hit or miss murder 
of the Bethlehem children collectively. 

If these phenomena were limited to the introductory 
chapters, we might try to escape their force by surrendering 
the tale of the infancy, as a mere preface, to the contin- 
gencies of uninspired history. The events lay thirty years 
and more out of the first disciples’ experience; and the 
guarantee of infallibility, it might be thought, would not 
perhaps go further back than their own personal call and 
inspiration. The end of the gospel narrative however exhibits, 
in its different versions, variances scarcely less conspicuous 
than the beginning. Were it not for the mood of sacred 
indolence in which the Scriptures are read,—a mood which 
spiritually feels the deeper touches one by one, but intel- 
lectually grasps and paints nothing as a whole,—no one 
could be insensible to the contrast between the fourth Gospel 
and the synoptics in their account of the last days of Christ; 
or could fail, if once awakened to it, to be more impressed by 
it, the more he studied the subterfuges-for escaping it. There 
is a last meal of Jesus with his Apostles described with much 
detail by all the Evangelists. _That they were all engaged in 
drawing the picture of one and the same occasion, so that we 
cannot make two successive evenings out of it, is evident from 
certain common features incapable of repetition. Both in the 
synoptics and in the remaining Gospel Jesus that night pre- 
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dicts Peter’s denial of him, “ ere the cock crow” (Matt. xxvi. 
34, John xiii. 38): in both, occurs the betrayal by Judas 
(Matt. xxvi. 24,25; John xiii, 21-30): in both, when the 
band round the table breaks up, the move is made at once to 
the scene of the betrayal in the garden. Yet, this meal is 
declared by the synoptics, with particular solemnity of prepa- 
ration, to be the Jewish passover, which Jesus earnestly desired 
to keep with his disciples before he suffered: while by John, 
it is, with equal emphasis, shown to be not the passover, but 
an ordinary meal the day before. Luke, for instance (xxii. 8), 
represents Jesus as himself setting on foot the arrangements 
for holding the passover, sending Peter and John to see to 
their execution, and (15) explaining, as he took his place 
at table, how intent he had been on accomplishing this last 
celebration of the ancient rite. That this eagerness did not, 
as some have conjectured, induce him to anticipate by a day 
the proper date of the passover is evident from the direct 
statement (Matt. xxvi. 17, Mark xiv. 12, Luke xxii. 7) that it 
was the first day of the feast of unleavened bread, when the 
passover must be killed. In John, on the other hand, the 
observance of the rite was still future at the hour of their 
supper: for the words of Jesus to Judas, “ What thou 
doest, do quickly,” were construed by the hearers into an 
order to buy what was needful for the feast (xiii. 29): 
and the whole proceedings of the next fatal day, the 
place of the Jews at the trial (xviii. 28), the time of 
the condemnation (xix. 14), the quick removal from the 
Cross (xix. 31), were affected by the fact that the paschal 
lamb was to be slain in the coming afternoon. The stress 
which the writer lays upon his own exceptional chronology of 
the crucifixion is brought at once to its extremity and its expla- 
nation in his account of the measures taken to hasten death: 
the soldiers went round to break the legs of the three sufferers ; 
but by a special providential adjustment Jesus escaped this 
treatment, receiving a spear-thrust instead: on which the 
author fixed a two-fold meaning; the emblematic blood and 
water (prototype of the mixed wine of the Lord’s Supper) was 
drawn from Jesus’ side; and by “not a bone of him being 
broken” he was declared to be the true paschal lamb (Exod. 
xii. 46),—whose “flesh” (John vi. 53-58),—‘the bread of 
life” (vi. 35),-—was eaten at the Lord’s Supper. To bring 
out this meaning, announced by the author with the utmost 
solemnity (xix. 35-37), it was essential that the death on the 
Cross should coincide with the paschal celebration, and, for the 
disciples, should supersede it ; and that while the Jews, still in 
their blindness, were engaged in fulfilling the letter of the old 
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typical feast, all its significance should be absorbed and lost in 
the simultaneous realisation of the supreme passover,—the 
slaying (by their own unsuspecting hands) of the very “ Lamb 
of God.” The contradiction therefore between this Gospel and 
the synoptics is no removable semblance, no accident from 
different treatment of the same historical materials; but ex- 
presses a radical contrast of doctrinal conception: and, even 
if it could be chafed away and put out of sight by help of 
conjecture and adjustment, the process, in saving each narra- 
tive from external collision, would sacrifice the inner meaning 
of them all. 

The features which we have now pointed out in the 
Christian records, viz.;—different and successive stages of 
doctrine as to the Person of Christ,—errors of belief in regard 
to both the evidences and the issue of his mission,—mistakes of 
fact and mutual contradictions in the story of his life, deepen in 
many respects, instead of destroying, their interest as historical 
memorials; but are utterly subversive of the claim set up on 
their behalf, to be regarded as infallible witnesses of events 
and guides in faith. In particular, their authority appears 
quite unequal to the task of establishing such a doctrine as 
the Incarnation: even where they affirm it,—as one among 
several views of their Master’s nature,—no reason can be 
shown for raising the statement from the rank of a human 
idea to that of a Divine Revelation. The only question is, 
whether perhaps the doctrine may dispense with supernatural 
testimony on their part, and come within the legitimate range 
of ordinary historical proof; whether it can be left to rest on 
the exceptional facts of Jesus’ life and his own words, re- 
ported to us as they are by early human, though not Divine, 
attestation. No portion of the life can be held available for 
this purpose, unless it be the prefatory passages of the birth 
and infancy: and we have seen how little we can depend on 
these anonymous, inconsistent, and unhistorical legends. And 
the relevant words of Christ respecting himself are chiefly 
found in the fourth Gospel, where he is made to hold a lan- 
guage totally unlike any ascribed to him elsewhere, and 
perfectly like the reflections of the Evangelist himself. Could 
it be shown that we have here a faithful report of his 
discourses, it would no longer remain doubtful that he claimed 
a pre-existent Divine nature, though the claim would still be 
liable to his own canon, “If I bear witness of myself, my 
testimony is not true” (ie. adequate): and the aspect pre- 
sented by his character would be materially affected. But, 
though it may be long before theological feeling relaxes its 
passionate embrace of this Gospel, and it will always retain 
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an extraordinary interest as illustrating the early development 
of special Christian ideas, yet the struggle against the inex- 
orable patience of the historical critic must, we are convinced, 
in the end be vain; and the book will be tried, not by the 
inapplicable rules of authentic narrative, but as a reflection of 
retrospective sentiment and faith in the second century. The 
other Gospels, it is true, are not without expressions here and 
there which accord with the Johannine claim of a higher 
nature; and M. Guizot (69) very pertinently appeals to one, 
which is attributed to Jesus by both Matthew (xi. 27) and 
Luke (x. 22): “ All things are delivered unto me of my Father 
and no man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him.” From such passages, how- 
ever, the dogmatic theologian and the historical critic reason in 
opposite directions. The former, assuming the originality and 
trustworthiness of the record, wins from them the authority of 
Christ himself for the high doctrine of his person; the latter, 
believing it a well-established fact that this type of doctrine 
grew up only with increasing distance from his real life, sees in 
them the marks of a later and an unauthentic tradition. 
Between the rival probabilities of these two arguments we 
find it impossible to hesitate. Amid the obscurity that yet 
hangs over the origin of our first three Gospels, one point has 
become pefectly clear; that each, instead of being a first hand 
and homogeneous production, has been formed by accretion of 
materials differing in value and successive in time; so that 
mingled in the same narrative with pure and faithful memo- 
rials of Jesus, are many traditions vitiated by the ecclesiasti- 
cal or polemic feeling of a later generation. The commission 
of “the keys,” for instance, betrays an age when there was 
talk of apostolic authority and church power, and speaks in 
another tone than the voice which said, “It shall not be so 
among you; but whosoever would be great among you, let 
him be your minister; and whosoever would be chief among 
you, let him be your servant.” The parting injunction also 
(Matt. xxviii. 19): ‘‘Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of 
all nations, baptising them into the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit,” indicates both in its 
substance and its form the latest style of evangelical tradition ; 
for how, in the face of this command, had it really been given, 
could the original Apostles, to whom it was addressed, have 
limited their labours “ to the circumcision” (Gal. ii. 9), and 
strenuously withstood the reception of Gentiles on simple 
baptism? And who does not recognise, in the Trinitarian 
formula of baptism, the set dialect of the later Church, far 
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removed from the primitive simplicity of Christ? In these 
instances, the presence in the Gospels of unhistorical elements 
worked in by successive collectors and editors, is no longer a 
serious question, and however difficult it may be to trace the 
operation of similar causes through the record, the attempt is 
steadily approximating to fixed results; and among the pas- 
sages charged, with the least hesitation, on post-apostolic inven- 
tion, is the very verse to which M. Guizot appeals. Strauss 
remarks upon it thus :— 

“When Jesus on one occasion addresses himself to God as 
Father and Lord of heaven and earth, in thanks that He has withheld 
the apprehension of his doctrine from the wise and prudent, and 
granted it to babes (Matt. xi. 25, seg. Luke x. 21, seg.), he seems 
so far to take his stand only on the common ground on which 
every good man is justified in addressing God as Father. But when 
he continues (27), ‘All these things are delivered unto me of my 
Father, and no man knoweth the Son but the Father, nor any the 
Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son shall reveal him,’ we 
are here carried into a quite exceptional relation, in which the 
speaker of such words is conscious of standing towards God. It is 
the same as when the Johannine Jesus says to the Father, ‘ All 
mine is thine, and thine is mine” (xvii. 6-10) ; and again, ‘The 
Father knoweth me, and I know the Father’ (x.15). In the fourth 
Gospel expressions of this sort have a base of support in what is 
there said of the higher nature of Jesus: God, who has sent his 
personal Creative Word under human form into the world, has not 
only specially delivered mankind to his guardianship, but inasmuch 
as without him comes to pass nothing that comes to pass (i. 3), 
he has, universally, everything incommon with God. For this very 
reason, however, we can make nothing historical of these sayings of 
Christ in the fourth Gospel. A Jesus who can utter such things of 
himself is no object of historical treatment. In the first three 
Gospels, the sentence we have quoted finds no such supporting 
ground: in them, Jesus may be a man begotten of the Holy Spirit ; 
but he is no Incarnate Creative Word: and it is not till after the 
Resurrection that all power is given to him in heaven and earth 
(Matt. xxviii. 18). We are driven therefore to inquire, whether 
that sentence in Matthew and Luke admits of interpretation on the 
broad ground of the universal filial relation of men to God. And 
we can very well imagine how Jesus, in whom an apprehension of 
God as Father had dawned, amid a people knowing him only as 
Lord, and themselves his servitors,—had dawned moreover in virtue 
of atemperament of spirit removing all variance between the self- 
consciousness and the consciousness of God,—might be assured of an 
altogether special relation to God ; he might be conscious that no one 
but he knew God aright, i.e., as Father ; with all others this know- 
ledge was at least secondary, imparted from him. But why, then, 
does he add, ‘Nor knoweth anyone the Son, save the Father ?’ 
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Was, then, the Son, z.e., Jesus himself, a being so mysterious, that 
only God could know him? Not so, if he was a man, but only if 
in some way he was a superhuman being; so that. this sentence, 
which stands quite insulated in the first and third Gospels, indicates 
a fundamental conception similar to that of the fourth Gospel, and 
has, therefore, the appearance of an addition made with a view to 
raise the representation of Jesus a step further beyond the simply 
human than we elsewhere find it in those Gospels.” Pp. 203-4. 


When these incrustations on the original picture are cleared 
from the canvass, the dress of mythological pretension, the 
attitude of self-glorification, which are nowhere less at home 
than in the divinest nature, will disappear; and the figure will 
come out, grand in its simplicity, of the true Son of Man, stand- 
ing in the light of a new consciousness that just for that very 
reason he is also Son of God, and must draw others to be so too. 
The Incarnation, taken in the Church sense, as predicable 
exclusively of his personality, is not only, as we have shown, 
unsustained by proof, supernatural or natural, but an absolute 
reversal of the animating principle of his life and faith. The 
Church makes it the most stupendous of miracles that he 
individually was at once human and divine: to him it was the 
every day fact that all men are mingled of human and divine. 
The Church sets the two natures in such contrariety that the 
rules of the universe must be set aside to blend them in a single 
instance: to him it was revealed,—and the revelation bathed 
the world in a sanctity constant as the daylight,—that they 
were in the closest kindred, living together, whether the con- 
sciousness was mutual or not, in every soul, and incapable, 
without sorrowful breach and unfulfilled perfection, of parting 
from one another. To set him up on a pedestal alone,—the 
unique form in which God’s essence has entered the limits of 
our humanity,—is to frustrate the very aim and prayer of his 
life, by appropriating to him the consecration for which he 
cared only so far as it was universal. Not till we say of all 
men what the creed says of him exclusively, that two natures 
go to make one person, both that which is born after its 
kind, and that which is “of one substance with the Father,”— 
the blended conditions of the creature and the Son of God,—do 
we make any confession which he would own; and the truth of 
the Incarnation first comes out, when, in virtue of it, he 
represents us all, and by exhibiting it on the level of our life, 
makes us aware that our humanity is not human only, but, 
beyond the sphere of self, has fellowship and rest in God. The 
specialty in him lay in his unique consciousness and revelation 
of this universal fact: opening up, as a personal relation 
between the Divine and the human spirits, experiences and 
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suggestions of the conscience which had indeed come upon the 
stage, but had spoken in no living tones before. All the 
deepest things of our life and love, once drily referred to 
Nature, he construed into God. Objectively, the world is 
ruled, and men are constituted, just as they were before he 
came: there was no less a holy guest in their hearts, of old, 
than now. Butthe disguise is gone, through which we.“ wist 
not Who it was:” and this discovery,—this conversion of 
many impersonal into one personal relation,—transforms the 
whole aspect of life. 

For a moment, but for a moment only, M. Guizot seems to 
escape from the Church limits into a wider view of “ the In- 
carnation” as a general human fact: 


“ What is man himself,” he says, “but an incomplete and im- 
perfect incarnation of God? The materialists who deny the soul, 
and the naturalists who deny creation, are alone consistent in reject- 
ing the Christian dogma. All who believe in the distinction 
between spirit and matter, who do not believe that man is the 
result of the fermentation of matter, or of the transformation of 
species, are constrained to admit the presence in human nature of 
the Divine element, and they must necessarily accept these words 
in Genesis,—‘ God created man in his own image ;’ that is to say, 
they must acknowledge the presence of God in frail and fallible 
humanity.”—Pp. 72, 73. 

If “the Christian dogma” regards Christ as only a fuller 
example of the Divine Incarnation which is incomplete in 
other men, it brings him into analogy, not into contrast, with 
them, and makes him of their kin on the side of his higher 
nature, as well as in his humiliation and suffering. But what 
then does his pre-existent Godhead mean? And why for his 
physical birth must he have only a mother? These marvels 
are intended as marks of his higher nature; and they are the 
negation, instead of the affirmation of humanity, and leave 
nothing of him for us except his limitations and his mortality. 
The fact is, M. Guizot, in glancing at this analogy, touches on 
what the Church doctrine ought to mean, rather than on what 
it does mean. He hints at the general truth of which this is 
the mythology. But the mythology, intent on glorifying an 
individual being, insulates him, and cuts off all approach to the 
general truth; it stows away into a particular human bio- 
graphy the Incarnation which, it is truly said, belongs to 
universal history. 

Among certain disciples of Mr. Maurice a mode of speech is 
current, which, used as it is by thoughtful men, must have 
some reasonable meaning, but which, again and again, we have 
vainly sought to interpret. ‘To the Incarnation,” they say, 
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“‘ we cling as the truth of truths, the very essence of Christianity, 
and indeed of all religion. Not, however, that we care much 
about the historical Incarnation. This we could permit the 
critic to approach ; but the central reality is sacred to us, and 
we can sympathise with no doubt upon it.” Can any one 
explain this distinction? Can he lay out clearly before his 
thought the two terms of its antithesis? What incarnation 
other than “ historical” is there to believe in? and that of so 
much higher a kind as to be an indispensable object, while this 
is a separable accident, of faith? ‘ Incarnation,” is simply, 
* God in our humanity ;” it must be somewhere, and somewhen, 
in one man, in some men, or in all men; and in any case it 
must be “ historical,” manifesting itself in some definite phe- 
nomena of life, thought, and character, in an individual, in 
societies, or in the race. We might say indeed that the 
Divine element, if concentrated in a single person, belongs in 
its action rather to biography ; if continuous through the ex- 
periences of a people, to history ; if pervading the development 
of mankind, to the sphere of philosophical theology ; inasmuch 
as universal facts, which repeat themselves in us all, and have 
place among the constant conditions of our existence, are 
usually surrendered by the historian to the cognisance of the 
philosopher. If we try the enigma with this key, those who 
propound it mean to say, ‘‘ We attach extreme importance to 
the faith in a Divine and everlasting guide, present in the 
human soul: provided this is saved, we feel comparatively 
indifferent to the question about the person of Jesus .Christ 
in particular, whether or not it was exceptionally constituted ; 
and about the supernatural direction given to the Jews, 
whether or not it was exclusive and unique in kind.” Here 
we have an intelligible position, which really does, in our 
view, reserve the pure and spiritual essence of the religion 
of Christ, while surrendering its traditional forms to the re- 
modelling hand of the scholar and historian; and which, in 
treating the Christian Incarnation, not as an isolated subject 
of wonder, but as the signal representation and disclosure of a 
solemn fact in our humanity, seizes all its permanent signifi- 
cance. We should be glad to believe that we had hit the 
right sense of the dictum we have cited. The attitude towards 
the modern historical critics assumed by the school whence it 
proceeds hardly permits us to think so. But other meaning 
we cannot find. 

On the other dogmas, which assemble themselves as mere 
satellites around the Incarnation, little need be said. Apply- 
ing to them a similar treatment, M. Guizot translates them 
into general moral truths which they were never meant to 
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express, and silently drops the more questionable elements of 
biblical legend and church mythology, which they involve, 
“Original Sin,” for instance, is taken to signify that moral 
deterioriation which is entailed upon the present by all past 
guilt; which, from generation to generation, makes the sins of 
the father bequeath an infirmity of character on the children. 
In this sense, the doctrine would certainly embody a profound 
and solemn truth—a truth, however, which no scepticism, so 
far as we remember, has ever called in question, and which 
certainly Coleridge, with those who join in his protest against 
birth-sin, would be the last to deny. No rationalist would 
object to the propositions that (the legend in Genesis being 
assured) Adam, after having disobeyed, had a feebler power 
of resistance ; and that, in proportion as he allowed himself ina 
habit of wrong-doing, his children might exhibit a lower moral 
type. Itis not till the theologian oversteps these common- 
places that reason and conscience begin to revolt; when he 
affirms, not a cumulative deterioriation proportioned to the an- 
tecedent unfaithfulness, but a uniform and universal corrup- 
tion of a whole race, entailed by a single transgression at the 
outset ; and when he further pronounces this inherited taint— 
involving in each case only the “ sin of being born ”—“ to de- 
serve God’s wrath and damnation.” This exaggeration of the 
first lapse makes, in fact, all subsequent sins insignificant by 
eclipse, or even impossible, by killing out in the poisoned 
nature the very conditions of responsibility ; and, in its pre- 
sence, M. Guizot’s lesson of the infection and transmission of 
our personal immoralities is absolutely lost; just as in the 
city of the plague, secondary diseases vanish, and it would be 
trifling to’ hold forth on the contagion of chickenpox and 
mumps. You must get rid of “original sin,” or you will 
never heartily acknowledge any other. 

The dogma of Redemption is less explained away by M. 
Guizot; and is proportionately less successfully removed 
from the protest of the Moral Sense. It is perhaps natural 
that the venerable historian of civilisation should appeal to 
the analogies of other religions for suffrages in favour of his 
own: and when, on behalf of the doctrine of vicarious penalty, 
he pleads its pfesence in every sacrificial rite, in every heroic 
self-immolation to avert the curse of heaven from an army or 
a people, it cannot be denied that the resemblances are real 
and wide which encircle the Church dogma; and that if it is 
content in the society of such kindred, it may win from them 
suffrages enough. But it is difficult to distinguish between 
such defence of the doctrine, and the usual attacks upon it. 
What more can be charged against it than that it is hea- 
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thenish in its conception,—a construction put upon the death 
of Jesus by minds prepossessed with the theory of propitiation 
by victims, in an age still haunted by the worship of fear? No 
wonder that it is in harmony with the usages and impulses of 
inferior religions, if it is itself an example of them, generated 
by the same fictions of superstition. The real question remains 
behind: Whether it is consistent with Infinite Moral Perfection 
to be propitiated for guilt by the sufferings of innocence ;—a 
question on which it is astounding that any one familiar with 
the alphabet of right and wrong can for an instant pause. 
What is the natural verdict of untheological justice may be 
seen from an illustrative parallel, which perhaps may have met 
the eye of our readers. We take it from the letter of the 
New York correspondent, published in the Times of Thursday, 
October the 20th: 


“The case occurred some time ago at Palmyra, where General 
M‘Neil had his head-quarters. A Unionist, for whom the general 
had some special regard, was reported to have been shot by guerillas. 
M‘Neil forthwith ordered ten suspected inhabitants of the town, 
reported rightfully or wrongfully to be in league with the guerillas, 
to be publicly shot in retaliation. One of them was an elderly man, 
with a devotedly-attached wife and a large family of children, the 
youngest but three years old. A youthful unmarried man, named 
Sydnor, a resident of Palmyra, was struck with sudden sympathy 
for the sad fate of the husband and father, and in a fit of 
generous impulse, which, had it been recorded in the page of 
ancient history, would have rendered his name immortal, offered 
his life to General M‘Neil, as a substitute for that of his older 
fellow-countryman. M‘Neil, without a spark of manly or Christian 
feeling in his heart, had the ineffable brutality to accept the offer. 
The old man was released, protesting against the bargain, and 
the young man was atrociously murdered in his stead.” 


Yet there are people, we suppose, who accept their “ sal- 
vation” on similar terms, without “ protesting against the 
bargain,” and have no objection to live in a universe governed 
by an Almighty M‘Neil. 

The real and only truths into which the doctrine of Redemp- 
tion might be construed are—that in a world of infinite mutual 
dependencies—a “ City of God,”’—where the unity is not in 
each but in all—self-sacrifice is the appointed way from the 
human life to the Divine; and that, while we vainly try, by 
an act of will, to break our inner bonds, inspire ourselves, and 
earn our heaven, a free surrender of reverence and faith to a 
holy object, and a simple trust in the love of God, will take us 
out of our own hands, and change us into new creatures. But 
these truths, deeply as they tincture the Pauline Epistles, are 
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found in no theory of propitiation, and are only darkened by 
the defence of sacrificial superstitions. 

The weakness of M. Guizot’s apology for the orthodox 
scheme of dogma is so remarkable as to awaken at times an 
involuntary suspicion of its entire genuineness. Not that we 
for a moment imagine him to be consciously playing a part. 
But it is not uncommon for minds trained in a well-compacted 
system to take for granted that it all hangs together, and to 
cling to parts of it which are little defensible and feebly held, 
for the sake of other elements which speak to far profounder 
convictions. The real and ultimate earnestness of the author 
is probably reserved for the great primary truths of a personal 
God and of human responsibiity and immortality, the loss of 
which turns religion into a chill poetic mist, and gives to life 
that air of desolation, which is so marked in the dedications 
addressed by both Strauss and Renan to departed relatives, 
In the case of both these writers, and, it must be owned, of 
the great schools in which they have studied, free historical 
criticism has appeared in connection with a far deeper philoso- 
phical scepticism; and the same dissolving process by which 
the artificial compounds of Church dogmas have disappeared, 
has been applied to reduce the primitive elements of all 
Theistic faith. It is undeniable, and for the interests of 
sound theological learning it is deplorable, that a pantheistic 
philosophy has furnished the premisses for the leading conclu- 
sions of the newer continental criticism; and the earlier 
writings of F. C. Baur especially, give colour to the charge 
that history was not impartially studied, but prejudged and 
forced into the compartments of a speculative program. Where 
a preconcéived system of imminent life and necessary devel- 
opment requires the removal of miracle and the explanation 
of human experiences without personal Divine causation, 
it is pardonable if opponents doubt the patience, and dis- 
trust the ingenious combinations, of the professed explorer 
of the past, and prefer an easy attack on his questionable prin- 
ciples to laborious scrutiny of his intermediate reasonings 
and his ultimate results. Such a method of reply, however, is 
illogical and unsafe. The removal of a pantheistic philosophy 
will not reinstate all the beliefs which it has assailed : nor is it 
needful to defend them in order to confute it. Church dogmas 
and biblical legends may be false for more reasons than one: 
and it does not follow that because a bad reason has been given 
for rejecting them, no good one remains; or that, to get rid 
of the bad one, you must make yourself responsible for their 
truth. Even in Baur and Strauss, the original speculative 
impulse soon worked itself out, and no finer models of pure 
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historical research and critical judgment can be found in recent 
literature, than are afforded in the later works of the former and 
the new Leben Jesu of the latter. Without surrendering their 
own philosophy, both writers reason out their conclusions on 
independent grounds that tell alike on readers who with our- 
selves utterly dissent from it, and on those of their own school. 
It is time that the separation which they have made between 
their criticism and their metaphysics, should be made also by 
their opponents, and that everyone who owns obligation to 
their researches in the early Christianity, should cease to be 
threatened with their theory of the universe. With the great 
principles of M. Guizot’s philosophy, his faith in human free- 
dom and responsibility, in a living relation between the spirit 
of man and God, in a Personal Moral rule over the world, in 
a higher life, where the presages of conscience and pure affec- 
tion will be fulfilled, we are in profound accord: and so far as 
Scripture: and the Church assume and convey these imperish- 
able truths, their authority will be independent of their ex- 
ternal history; and will speak for itselié to the hearts and 
reason of mankind. But that authority depends on the 
intrinsic purity and spiritual depth of the lessons it is used 
to enforce; and is imperilled by nothing so much as the 
attempt to pledge it on behalf of withered theologies and 
legendary incredibilities by which no man can live in the open 
air of this century. No authority, no miracle, no “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” can turn evil into good, or falsehood into truth: 
that which has a footing in reality can make itself known 
without letter of introduction; and that which has none can 
maintain itself by no credentials. Dr. Newman, as we have 
said, condescends to the argument,—-that the only alternative 
is, Catholic or Atheist. Yet his own experiences, recorded by 
himself, plainly contradict the statement. On the one hand, 
from early life he has found himself compelled to “rest in the 
thought of two, and two only, supreme and luminously self- 
evident beings—myself and my Creator” (pp. 59, 323). On 
the other hand, he says— 


“Starting with the being of a God, I look out of myself into the 
world of men, and there I see a sight which fills me with unspeak- 
zvle distress. ‘The world seems simply to give the lie to that great 
truth, of which my whole being is so full, and the effect upon me is, 
in consequence, as confusing as if it denied that Iam in existence 


myself” (p. 377). 


Thus, the inner and the outer witness are at variance: he 
believes at home: he disbelieves abroad. But here, it is plain, 
there is no real equipoise of testimony ; for on the affirmative 
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side, there is a “ supreme and luminous self-evidence :” on the 
negative, only a seeming disorder among secondary pheno- 
mena, from which, at most, nothing but a provable inference 
could be drawn: the conviction from the first is as irremovable 
as that self-consciousness against which argument is vain : 
while the second affords a mere reasoning from visible effects 
to invisible causes, and depends, moreover, chiefly on the 
absence of expected indications. Instead of presenting a 
logical balance, waiting for the casting vote of an infallible 
Church, the problem is already decided on its own merits, so 
far as immediate, positive, “supreme” certainty cannot be met 
by mediate, negative, subordinate probability. Were there 
then no Catholic Church at all, it could still never be doubtful, 
whether we were to carry inwards the confusing impression of 
the world, and permit it to darken and extinguish, if possible, 
the “luminous” sense of a a Divine and Guiding Presence, 
or whether we were to take this light of intuitive faith 
out into the world, and by means of it bring the tangled 
look of things into some clearness and beauty. Did we 
even depend on the verdict of some outward authoritative 
voice, we cannot say that the ecclesiastical solution would 
help us much; a “ fallen” world, which has been in ruin and 
has failed of realising its idea ever since it was made, seems 
not greatly preferable to one that never had an idea. There 
is however a Catholicism which does afford a genuine support 
to the inner intimations of the private soul: that discovery of 
sympathetic convictions in other minds, that broad consensus 
of religious humanity, which turns the lonely hymn into a 
solemn chorus, and which, through future ages as through the 
past, will continue to consecrate the struggle of life with faith 


and prayer. 
J. M. 





Art. X.—REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
COMMISSION. 


Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Revenues and Management of Certain Colleges and Schools, 
and the Studies pursued and Instructions given therein, with an 
Appendix and Evidence. 4 vols. 1864. 


THE Public Schools Commission has concluded its operations 
by the publication of four large folio volumes, three in double 
column and small type, and containing in the aggregate 1,912 
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pages on the subject of nine public schools—Eton, Winchester, 
‘Westminster, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, Merchant Tailors’ 
Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury. Notwithstanding the im- 
mense bulk and the multifarious character of the matter which 
they have published, it must be owned that the Commissioners 
have done their work exceedingly well, and that the volumes 
which they have produced are more interesting than almost 
any Blue Books that have been published of late years. The 
report in particular, if its form were less formidable, would 
be generally recognised as an interesting and instructive 
book. It begins by stating the general results of the inquiry 
and the general recommendations of the Commissioners, and 
it then describes in detail each of the nine schools into the 
state of which inquiry was made, adding such recommenda- 
tions as its peculiar circumstances required. The schools in 
question were founded between 1387, the date of the founda- 
tion of Winchester, and 1609, the date of the foundation of 
the Charterhouse.* They contained, at the end of 1861, 2696 
boys, divided as follows : 


Eton - - - 783 Merchant Tailors’ - 262 
Winchester - - 197 Harrow - 7 - 464 
Westminster - - 136 Rugby - - - 465 
Charterhouse - - 116 Shrewsbury - - 332 
St. Paui’s - - 141 


And in Michaelmas term of that year 558 out of 1,674—or 
(oddly enough), exactly one-third of the under-graduates at 
Oxford—and 305 out of 1,483, or nearly one-fifth of the under- 
graduates at Cambridge, had been educated wholly or in part 
at one or the other of them. Considering how accurately the 
universities represent the most wealthy and powerful class of 
English people, and that the nine schoo]s in question supply a 
third of the students of the universities, no surprise need be felt 
at the extreme interest which the proceedings and the report of 
Commissioners have excited. There can be no doubt that the 
public are greatly indebted not only to the members of the 
House of Commons who caused the commission to be issued, 
but to the well-known and energetic reformer, who, considering 
that Eton had “ committed crimes,” proceeded to attack it in 
the Cornhill Magazine. 


* The dates of the foundations are :— 


Winchester - - 13887 Merchant Tailors’ - 1560 
Eton - - - 1441 Rugby - - - 1567 
St. Paul’s - - - 1611 Harrow - “ - 1571 
Shrewsbury - - 1551 Charterhouse - - 1609 
Westminster - - 1560 
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For some time past there had been a sort of conservative 
reaction in favour of the old public school system, and against 
the general knowledge theory, which contributed so much from 
ten to fifteen years ago to the alterations made in the course of 
study at the university. ‘Tom Brown and his imitators, and 
those from whom Tom Brown drew his inspiration, had so 
glorified football and cricket, and had mixed up Mr. Kingsley’s 
theories and Dr. Arnold’s practice into a composition so attrac- 
tive to a considerable part of the public, that the public schools 
had come to be invested in the eyes of the world at large with 
even more than usual of that halo which individuals are 
always prone to throw over places in which they have passed a 
pleasant and important part of their lives. It is the easicst 
thing in the world to get up a romance about schools in 
general, and especially about schools of sufficiently old standing 
to have a history, customs, and associations of their own. 

Apart from this small temporary cause there are permanent 
and general causes which make people more conservative 
about education than upon any other subject. Whatever else 
schools do or fail in doing, the natural operation of parental 
feeling affords good security that they will, on the whole, 
succeed pretty well in bringing the sons up to the fathers’ 
level. A school frequented by the sons of average English 
gentlemen will be pretty sure to turn out a succession of 
average English gentlemen: and it is against all nature that 
men in general should really have a low opinion of their own 
standard of thought and manners, especially when they see it 
reflected in their sons. A parent is generally so partial a 
judge, that a school must be very bad indeed before parents in 
general will allow their sons have been ill taught. It the boys 
enjoy themselves and behave reasonably well, the great majority 
of parents will be apt either to assume that the teaching has 
been thoroughly good, or to acquiesce in almost any theory 
which gives any sort of plausible excuse-for its being no 
better. 

Whatever the reason may be, it is in fact certain, that 
there is hardly any subject which has been so much overlaid 
with more or less brilliant sophistry as the question of public 
school education. It has sometimes appeared to the British 
parent rather a ‘singular thing that he should have to pay 
incredible sums in order that his boy may be taught a very 
little Latin and hardly any Greek, which he never uses after 
he is grown up; that he should learn no mathematics at all, 
and not even arithmetic, that he should leave school without 
knowing a word of French, or the commonest events in 
English history, and that he should have to show, as the result 
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of a public school education, hardly anything more than the 
right to say “ when I was at Eton or Harrow.” It is wonder- 
ful to see how these and other profane suggestions of the same 
sort have been usually charmed away by phrases about the 
contrast between education and information, the training of 
the mind, the necessity of letting boys alone and making them 
gentlemen, and the like. The real meaning of all which is: 
“Your sons are very like yourself. Eton has done for them 
pretty much what it did for you. You are a very fine fellow 
an esse and in preterito, and they are very fine fellows in posse 
and in futuro.” Sometimes a higher strain is played. Many 
people have fallen into a way of writing about the classics 
which borders on the mystical. Mr. Gladstone, for instance— 
whose manifestations sometimes convey the impression that he 
views politics and finance principally in the light of ballast 
detaining him from his native clouds—addressed a letter to the 
Commissioners “ On the scope of the inquiry, and on classics 
as the basis of a liberal education.” In this curious perform- 
ance he observes : 


“But why, after all, is the classical training paramount? Is it 
because we find it established? Because it improves memory or 
taste, or gives precision, or develops the faculty of speech ? All 
these are but partial and fragmentary statements, so many narrow 
glimpses of a great and comprehensive truth. That truth I take to 
be that the modern European civilisation, from the middle age down- 
wards, is the compound of two great factors. The Christian religion 
for the spirit of man, and the Greek (and in a secondary degree the 
Roman) discipline for his mind and intellect. St. Paul is the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and is in his own person a symbol of this 
great wedding. The place for example of Aristotle and Plato in 
Christian education is not arbitrary, nor in principle mutable. The 
materials of what we call classical training were prepared, and we 
have aright to say were advisedly and providentially prepared, in 
order that it might become not a mere adjunct, but in mathematical 
phrase the complement of Christianity in its application to the 
culture of the human being, as a being formed both for this world and 
for the world to come.” 


This is an excellent specimen of the sort of webs of 
words which imaginative persons delight in weaving about 
institutions which strike their fancy. Mr. Gladstone cannot 
be content with any reasons in favour of a classical educa- 
tion, till he has got back to resolving European civilisa- 
tion into its factors, and mixing it up with St. Paul, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles; who assuredly got a greater repu- 
tation for classical scholarship out of three quotations than 
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any other person on record. As to his “ great and compre- 
hensive truth,” it would be more properly described as a big 
and incomprehensible phrase. What can be meant by saying 
that the place,of Aristotle and Plato is not arbitrary or in prin- 
ciple mutable in a Christian education? What is the meaning 
of assigning to Plato a place in “ Christian education” (whatever 
that may be) which though mutable in fact is not mutable in prin- 
ciple? Does Mr. Gladstone mean that a youth who has passed 
through Eton and Oxford or Cambridge ought to have read a 
certain proportion of Aristotle or Plato, both the quantity and 
the relation to other subjects being fixed by an unalterable law 
of nature? and if he does not mean this. what does he mean? 
How, again, can any one seriously say that the intricate mass 
of phenomena which we describe collectively as European 
civilisation may be shown to be composed of Christianity and 
classics? Surely physical science, which has hardly anything 
to do with either, has exercised some influence over the intel- 
lect, and it would be a great abuse of language to describe the 
moral and spiritual influences which produced, and have, in 
their turn, been intensified by the French Revolution, as 
exclusively Christian. The laws and political institutions of 
all countries have in them much that can be traced neither to 
Greek and Latin nor to Christianity. In short, our civilisa- 
tion is the product, not of two but of a thousand factors, and 
what is more, their number, their positive and relative impor- 
tance, their direction and their utility, are constantly varying. 
Mr. Gladstone’s reasons for thinking as he does of the classics 
are about as reasonable as it would be to say that Sanscrit is 
the noblest of all studies, and that its place in a Christian 
education is not in principle mutable because it is the common 
parent of Greek and Latin. 

The report of the Commissioners is perfectly free from this 
sort of more or less brilliant sophistry. It gives a very precise 
and natural account of the schools, and of the system pursued 
in them, and makes this account the text of what seem to us 
to be on the whole singularly moderate and sensible recom- 
mendations. ‘The substance of them is as follows :— 

The nine schools in question present great varieties of 
constitution and government. They may be reduced to three 
types. Eton, Winchester, and Westminster, are on the Cathe- 
dral or college model, the chapter being in the two first cases 
accessary to the school, and the school in the next case being 
accessary to the chapter. The Charterhouse and St. Paul’s are 
richly endowed foundations, and Merchant Tailors’ is a rich 
though unendowed foundation for the education of London 
boys; at least the fact that they are situated in London that 
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two are governed by London Companies, and the other (the 
Charterhouse) by the governors of a great London charity, 
tends to connect them closely with London, though other 
places reap benefit from them. The remaining three, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Shrewsbury, are mere country free schools, two 
founded by private persons—John Lyon and Laurence Sheriff, 
and the third by Edward VI., whose foundation was enlarged 
by Queen Elizabeth. The Provost at Eton, the Warden at 
Winchester, and at Westminster the Dean and Chapter, exer- 
cise considerable authority over the schools, especially over the 
boys on the foundation. The Provost of Eton “ exercises over 
the management of the school a control which is very extensive 
and minute.” The Warden of Winchester is legally m the same 
position and in practice appears to have great power. At West- 
minster the control of the Dean or Chapter is confined to the 
forty foundation scholars. In the other schools the legal property 
and some amount of governing power more or less, according to 
circumstances, is usually vested in trustees or governors. but for 
practical purposes the head-master may be regarded as absolute. 
This is especially true of Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury. At 
the London schools the governing bodies have more power. The 
foundation of most of these schools provide for a master and 
an under-master, or as he is called at some places an usher, but 
besides these there are in every case a number of under-masters 
appointed, generally speaking by the head-master, and paid 
partly by him and partly by the profits of boarding-houses and 
private pupils. There is a considerable variety in the way in 
which the incomes of the masters are made up, but the general 
result which is sufficient to show what class of men are likely 
to be admitted to the profession may be estimated from the 
following table. 

Income. Sources of Income. 
Eton . , . £4,491 «. Principally Fees. 
Winchester. . 8,000. Boarding-house and Payments. 
Westminster . . eee Fees. 
Charterhouse .° . 1,100 . Fees and Salary. 
St. Paul’s ‘ . wo. Salary. 
Merchant Tailors’ . 977 . Salary and Fees. 


Harrow ; - 6,288 . Fees and Boarding-house. 
Rugby . ; » 2067 . Ditto. 
Shrewsbury . . 1,000 . Ditto. 


The incomes of the assistant masters vary considerably, being 
derived principally from their boarding houses. Those who have 
the larger boarding-houses at Rugby make about £1,600, and 
the others £700 a year. The classical assistants at Eton when 
they get a boarding-house (for which they have to wait till a 
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vacancy occurs) make, according to the calculations of the Com- 
missioners £1,845 a year. Their salary is only 40 guineas. 
At Harrow the salary is larger, but the profits of the boarding- 
houses are less. Mr. Harris, who keeps the largest of them, 
puts his professional income at £1,800 a year. At Winchester 
the second master receives £958, the third £468, and the 
fourth £283 a year, besides which the two last take boarders. 

As to the expense of the education to the parents, it is 
difficult to estimate the matter correctly, inasmuch as the 
personal expenses of the particular boys vary according to 
circumstances ; but the following bills were actually sent in, 
and were mentioned to the Commissioners as fair average 
specimens :— 


£s. d. & 8s ad. 

Eton 55 19 7 for aschooltime, or 167 18 9 ina year. . 
Winchester 56 12 10 for half ayear,or 113 5 8 ,, 
*Westminster 55 8 10 mm or 11017 8 - 
Charterhouse , . , - (about) 100 0 O - 
St Paul’s (gratuitous) . ° ; ; ° — » 
Merchant Tailors’ (no regular boarding houses) — 1” 
a og the head-master’s house) - 138800 i =F 

in small houses . £150 to 200 0 0 es 
Rugby (average) ; : ‘ : 1K » 
Shrewsbury (average of three bills) . . eT sm » 


It thus appears that the small houses at Harrow (limited 
in their number to seven boys) are the dearest of all; that 
Eton is next dearest, and that the other schools vary from 
about £100 to about £130. The endowments of the various 
schools, which in the case of Eton amount to £16,000 a year, 
capable of considerable increase by proper management, 
are expended in the main upon foundation boys; and in the 
cases of Eton and Winchester on the chapters attached to 
those foundations which exercise no perceptible influence at 
all on the education given in the school. Except in one of 
the London schools, the salaries to the head-masters form an 
insignificant part of their incomes; and the under-masters are, 
for the most part, paid either out of the profits of the head- 
master, or by boarders. Thus the endowments do not cheapen 
education to the public at large ; and contribute to the efficacy 
of the schools only by providing buildings, playgrounds, and 
other apparatus of that kind, and by insuring the permanency 
of schools once established, and the maintenance of what are _ 
perhaps rather affectedly called their “ traditions.” It is a 
remarkable fact that the largest of all the incomes should be 


* Average between highest and lower. 
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earned by the Master of Harrow, the poorest of the schools. 
The income of the school itself is little more than £1,000 a year. 

Such is the general nature of the foundations themselves. 
The course of instruction given in them all is pretty much the 
same, though there are great and striking differences in the 
energy and efficiency with which it is carried on. In all the 
schools, without an exception, classical literature is the standard 
staple study—Articulus stantis vel cadentis ludi—and notwith- 
standing all the mystery which has been made of the classics 
and their influence on the mind, the reason of this is as plain 
as possible. With the exceptions of Eton and Winchester all 
the schools were founded at the time of the revival of learning, 
and at that time there was nothing which could be called lite- 
rature, either ancient or modern, except classical literature ; 
whilst science was taught in so irrational and barbarous a way 
that the establishment of classical schools was in itself a revolt 
against it. Three hundred years ago it was as revolutionary a 
proceeding to teach boys Greek and Latin with a view to their 
becoming students of Greek and Latin books, instead of teach- 
ing them a little Latin with a view to their studying scholastic 
theology and metaphysics, as it would be in the present day to 
substitute the study of Goethe and Shakspeare for that of Homer 
and Virgil. Harrow, the youngest but one of the schools, was 
founded when Shakspeare was seven years old, and at that time 
the literature of England and France hardly existed at all. Of 
German literature it would not be possible to say so much. 
The very language was hardly in existenee. Even the popular 
literature of the day was written in Latin. Erasmus wrote 
Latin, and so did Hutten. ‘To learn Latin and Greek then was 
by no means altogether unlike learning French and German now. 
Latin was the literary lingua Franca of Europe, and Greek 
was the vehicle of a wonderful literature endowed in the popular 
apprehension with more or less mysterious qualities. Mathe- 
matics were still in their infancy, and physical science and 
natural philosophy did not exist at all. Scholastic logic, 
theology, and such other topics as could be scholastically 
treated were the science of the day, and the system of classical 
and literary education owed its origin to a revolt against them 
founded on a perception, more or less distinct, of the funda- 
mental unsoundness of their premises and conclusions. 

When the system was once established its duration was 
perfectly natural. Endowments are essentially conservative, 
and nothing in the world is so conservative as an endow- 
ment connected with education. There is something in the 
position and habitual pursuits of a schoolmaster which is 
radically antagonistic to change. He is the representative 
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of authority in its most stringent form, and it is his special pro- 
vince to teach to youthful pupils the lessons which may be 
learnt from the existing order of things. He must teach, too, 
what he knows, and of course, like all other men, he magnifies 
his office. In the same way his pupils value what they have 
learnt merely because they have learnt it. Thus the particular 
branches of knowledge which are cultivated and rewarded at 
school or college, acquire a conventional value independent of 
their real importance. They are considered to be the distine- 
tive accomplishments of gentlemen, and are thus kept In 
honour and magnified from generation to generation. 

It is thus easy enough to understand how classical education, 
itself originally a bold innovation, came to assume its present 
position, and to be regarded with a sort of mystical reverence, 
as not only the best, but almost the only possible subject- 
matter of a liberal education. In these days, however, every 
institution is put on its trial, and those which can only explain 
and not justify their existence are virtually doomed to extine- 
tion. Classical education, like other things, must submit to 
this fate, and must show cause why it should continue to be 
the staple of the highest training given in England, and why 
it should not be superseded by something else of more direct 
and obvious utility. 

Various pleas are offered in its favour of very different 
degrees of importance. There is first Mr. Gladstone’s plea 
already quoted, which affirms in substance that the moral and 
artistic merits of classical literature are so great that the 
intrinsic value of a classical education fully repays the labour 
and time bestowed on it. Secondly, it is said that language 
is the vehicle of thought, that grammar is the theory of 
language, that the grammar of the classical languages is 
exceedingly perfect, and is for many reasons most convenient 
for the purpose of instruction, and that a boy who is 
thoroughly well instructed in the Latin grammar is furnished 
with a key to his own and to most other modern languages. 
Thirdly, it is said that the object of education is to train the 
mind, and that this object is better attained by giving boys an 
accurate knowledge of two elaborate languages than by 
storing their memory with statements about facts. These are 
the principal arguments alleged in justification of a system 
which, as a matter of fact, was established with little or no 
reference to them. They invite several observations. 

First, as to the intrinsic value of a knowledge of classical 
literature, there can be no question at all that, bulk for 
bulk, no literature in the world can be compared to that of 
Greece and Rome. It contains in a very few volumes, 
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and those not very large ones, the works of the greatest epic, 
dramatic, and moral poets, the greatest philosophers, and some 
of the most remarkable historians that the world has ever 
seen; nor can there be a question that the style of these 
works is superior to that of any but the very best of modern 
compositions, or that the languages in which they are written 
are far more regular and harmonious than our own, though 
neither so copious nor so accurate. It cannot for a moment 
be denied that the acquisition of the power of understanding 
and loving such a literature is as noble an exercise of the mind 
as can be imagined. It is the best of all correctives to the 
besetting sins of modern times, luxury, vulgarity, and that 
perverted and narrow conception of utility which looks upon 
nothing as useful which does not immediately and perceptibly 
affect our personal comfort. All this ought to be fully granted 
and insisted on, but it must at the same time be accompanied 
with an observation so obvious as to amount almost to a 
truism. <A classical education is a noble thing if it teaches a boy 
the classics, but not otherwise. If you are to get any good from 
ZEschylus or Sophocles, you must be able to read those authors 
with sufficient ease to find some pleasure in them. A boy who 
at eighteen can construe Virgil with pain and grief, and is just 
able to get through a few verses of the Greek Testament with 
the help of a general recollection of the original English might 
just as well know neither Greek nor Latin. There is no 
charm about these languages. To know the Latin verbs and 
declensions imperfectly, is not equivalent to having got the 
entrée to an intellectual heaven. They neither do nor can 
affect the character of the student, unless he has some real and 
sympathetic knowledge of the literature, based on a sound 
critical mastery over the language. How many boys are there 
at our public schools, how many students at the Universities, 
who have acquired anything of the sort? This is one of those 
simple questions which go to the root of the matter. The 
Popular Education Commissioners, five years ago, attracted 
considerable attention by pointing out the fact that of the large 
number of children educated partially at the public expense, 
an immense proportion did not learn to read and write with 
ease and comfort to themselves. This observation naturally 
disgusted those who with infinite pains and trouble had con- 
structed an elaborate and expensive apparatus which produced 
almost everything except the required results. The Public 
School Commissioners wished to examine a certain proportion 
of the boys at public schools in order to find out how much 
was actually learnt. The masters (with two exceptions) 
objected to and defeated the plan. No examination was 
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held, and the public are therefore deprived of the best evi- 
dence on the subject, and compelled to content themselves with 
such evidence as could be extracted from University tutors, as 
to the state of education of the young men who came up to 
them from the public schools. Their evidence is most unsatis- 
factory. Christchurch contained, in 1862, 150 undergraduates 
educated at public schools, of whom seventy-seven were from 
Eton. About one-third of the students are plucked at the 
matriculation examination, on which occasion they are expected 
to construe a passage of Virgil and Homer which they have 
read before, to write a bit of Latin prose, to answer some 
simple grammatical questions, and to show some acquaintance 
with arithmetic. 


“ Very few,” says the Dean of Christchurch, “ can construe with 
accuracy a piece from an author they profess to have read. We 
never try them with an unseen passage. It would be useless to 
do so.” 


The Senior Censor of the same college remarks with 
charming impartiality— 


“ Between the average boys educated at Eton and Harrow I do 
not observe any marked difference. ‘The former, perhaps, exhibit 
greater ignorance of the rudiments of Latin and Greek grammar.” 


Mr. Kitchin finds a difficulty in saying whether grammatical 
knowledge is diminishing or not. He rather thinks it is. 


** On the whole, I am inclined to think it has gone backwards, 
for I can imagine it better ; it would be hard to conceive it much 
worse.” 


The general result is summed up by the Commissioners in 
these remarkable words :— 


“ With a great mass of men school education—and that educa- 
tion one which barely enables tliem at last to construe a Latin or 
Greek book, poet, and orator chosen by themselves, to master three 
books of Euclid, and solve a problem in quadratic equations—is pro- 
longed to the age of twenty or twenty-one.” 


There is something half humorous half pathetic in contrast- 
ing this with Mr. Gladstone’s glowing language about modern 
European civilisation being the compound of two great factors, 
and the Apostle of the Gentiles typifying this mystical union. 
The result of the comparison. is, that the civilisation of the 
average English gentleman appears to be the product of one 
book of the Anabasis construed with a crib, multiplied into a 
superficial knowledge of the church catechism. The bounty of 
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Providence is certainly wonderfully illustrated by the fact that 
St. Paul was set apart to typify this glorious result. 

If we go above this low but common level the number of 
men who are really good scholars, whose scholarship that is, is 
good enough to have exercised a perceptible influence over their 
minds is surely very small. The knowledge and habits acquired 
in after life, especially in the exercise of a profession, or in 
connection with any favourite pursuit has far more effect on 
the character than any school acquaintance with the classics. 
Compare, for instance, the effect on a man’s mind of political 
life, of legal or medical study, or of a taste for political economy 
or natural science with the effects of the course of reading by 
which he came to take a high degree, and the second is nothing 
as compared to the first. A fairly good scholar will very pro- 
bably have read Thucydides four or five times between the ages 
of 17 and 22. From 22 to 25 or 26, he will have studied 
a profession. At 30 you will see the marks of his profession 
in every one of his actions, but you must look very close and 
guess very hard before you can trace anything particular in 
the Thucydides. 

This appears to us to be a conclusive answer to the first 
plea in favour of the existing system. It would be necessary 
in order to support it, to maintain that the public advantages 
derived from the intellectual benefits conferred on that small 
proportion of boys at the public schools whose minds are really 
moulded by classical literature are so great, as to overweigh 
the evils which result from the fact that the immense majority 
learn literally nothing during the first twenty-one years of their 
life which is afterwards of any use to them, with the single 
exception of the power of reading, writing, and elementary 
arithmetic. This is neither rhetoric nor exaggeration. Com- 
pare a young English gentleman of fair abilities, educated at 
Eton and Oxford with his own sister, what are their respective 
attainments at twenty-one? They have both learnt how to behave 
themselves, they have bothlearnt certain moral principles of con- 
duct, and have received some degree of religious training. These 
results are invaluable as far as they go, but look at their intellec- 
tual attainments. Each can speak, read, and write the English 
language without conscious difficulty and without any great 
grammatical impropriety. Each knows arithmetic enough to do 
common housekeeping sums, or to follow an ordinary calculation 
in the newspapers. What do they know beyond this? The 
boy has learnt as much Latin and Greek as will enable him to 
take a common degree at Oxford or Cambridge, and that is 
about as much as would enable him on a pinch to work his 
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Testament with the help of a dictionary. It is perfectly 
certain that he will forget even this in a year or two. He has 
besides this an imperfect acquaintance with a few propositions 
of Euclid and a little algebra, which he is taught in many ways 
to consider as a kind of learning radically inferior to Greek and 
Latin. This shows that the really valuable part of what he 
has learnt is the power of reading, writing, and cyphering. 
His knowledge of the English language has given him a key 
which he is sure to use, and that key will unlock a vast store- 
house of every sort of knowledge. It is no less strange than 
true that the really useful part of the intellectual education of 
young English gentlemen is over at seven years old, as soon as 
they have learnt to read and write. The great bulk of their 
subsequent acquisitions is attained by the use of these accom- 
plishments at their own discretion. 

It is very different with the young man’s sister. If she is 
at all carefully taught she probably has at 18 or 19 a very 
serviceable knowledge not only of her own language but of 
French and German, and a knowledge more or less considerable 
of both music and drawing. She will probably know no ma- 
thematics at all, but there is no reason why she should not if 
her parents care to have her taught, and she is also pretty sure 
to have made at least some sort of pretence of learning some- 
thing about history. She knows neither Greek nor Latin, but 
it is very unlikely that she will ever feel the want of a knowledge 
of either, unless indeed, upon those rare occasions where a 
common acquaintance with Latin is rather convenient. 

No doubt in a vast majority of cases the degree of thought 
and knowledge of various kinds possessed by the young man is 
incomparably greater than that which is possessed by his 
sister ; but this is not because he is better supplied with 
tools, but because by reason of the superior strength of his 
sex, he has made much more zealous use of the one intellectual 
tool which he does possess—the power of reading English 
books. A boy who has any sort of curiosity, and who lives 
with relations whose minds are at all cultivated, will pick up 
in conversation, from newspapers, or in miscellaneous reading, 
a great deal of knowledge of the most valuable kind before he 
is twenty-one, and will have formed opinions on all sorts of 
subjects which will colour the whole of his subsequent life. 
This is his real education. The trifling amount of Greek and 
Latin accidentally associated with it, has, in a vast majority of 
cases, no perceptible influence on his mind. 

Of all the strange fallacies and inversions into which people 
fall, when they set themselves to find recondite explanations of 
obvious facts, and to bolster up manifest abuses by elaborate fig- 
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ments, none is stranger than the inverted result of the theories 
with which we are all so familiar, about the vital importance of 
forming the mind, the distinction between education and infor- 
mation,and other such topics. We are told, in the first place, that 
the object in view ought to be the strengthening of the mind. 
That the mind is to be strengthened by discipline, that Greek 
and Latin grammar and composition give this discipline, and 
that a mere desultory acquaintance with facts does not give it. 
Therefore, it is concluded, teach your pupils grammar and compo- 
sition in their youth, and let the knowledge of facts come after- 
wards. In all this, there is not only plausibility, but a certain 
degree of important truth, as we shall try to show immediately ; 
but what is the practical result? The boys will not and do 
not learn Latin and Greek grammar and composition. They 
get merely an inaccurate smattering of those languages which 
never does them the least good at any period whatever. On 
the other hand, they do and will learn facts. They read books 
and newspapers, they talk about politics and religion, they buy 
novels, and magazines, and reviews,—in a word they drink in by 
every means in their power all sorts of information as to what 
is going on in the world in which they live; and when they 
grow up to be men they regulate their conduct and form their 
opinions by the knowledge and upon the principles so acquired. 
If this is not educating by information, what is? The advocates 
of education against information have in fact destroyed their 
own theory. ‘They have arranged a system of education (as 
they would call it) so futile and impracticable that the most 
desultory and unsystematic ways of obtaining information con- 
stitute, in point of fact, almost the whole mental training of the 
great bulk of English lads. 

Measure, by a strict examination, the positive definite ac- 
quirements of an average English gentleman, and he is an 
ignorant blockhead, possessed of no other attainments than 
those which a common labourer’s son carries away from a 
national school at twelve years of age; yet the difference be- 
tween an English gentleman and an English labourer or me- 
chanic is as great as if they belonged to different species, 
If anyone has been seduced by popular novels into doubting 
this, let him try to fancy what his own life would be if 
by Act of Parliament he was married to his wife’s maid ; 
or what his wife’s life would be if she were married 
to his footman. The difference is entirely the result of 
education—but of what education? Not’ moral learning, for 
the moral principles of the poor are often as good as those 
of the rich; not Latin grammar and Latin prose, for the 
mistress is as utterly ignorant of each as her servants. The 
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difference lies in the artistic and intellectual habits formed, 
and in the knowledge acquired, in the course of many years by 
imperceptible degrees and in a desultory unsystematic manner. 
This is what we really mean by the education of a gentleman, 
and the complaint brought, and as we think fairly brought, 
against the system of education found in our public schools is 
that its express teaching hardly affects it at all, whereas it both 
might and ought to do so. 

For these reasons it would seem that the intrinsic value of 
what actually is taught by the masters at a public school is, in 
the great majority of cases, extremely small. This in itself 
disposes of the assertion that it forms a good mental discipline, 
for the mind cannot be disciplined by that which it does not 
take in. 

Let us next, however, consider whether the classics, as 
taught at our great public schools, are a good mental discipline 
for anyone, even for those who really learn them. There are 
considerable differences between school and school as to the 
way in which they are taught, but, speaking generally, it may 
be said that classical literature is less taught than the classical 
languages, that composition, especially at Eton, is insisted on 
to a great degree, and that mathematics and modern languages, 
in so far as they are taught at all, occupy an inferior position. 
Is this the best way to discipline the minds of those who are 
taught? The argument that it is, is of this kind. It is said 
language is the vehicle of thought, and grammar contains the 
theory of language. Whence it follows that practical acquain- 
tance with grammar is the first condition of accurate thought 
on any subject whatever. Moreover, the classical languages are 
both the most systematic and most convenient for teaching pur- 
poses. This argument is entitled to far more attention than the 
one which we have just discussed. Its statements are indispu- 
tably true. The knowledge of grammar is highly important, 
and there are the most obvious reasons of convenience in 
favour of taking one at least of the classical languages as the 
vehicle by which it is to be conveyed. Indeed we may go 
further, and admit, and even insist upon the proposition 
(which probably is what the advocates of education as opposed 
to information really have in their minds), that education 
ought to be, toa great extent, abstract; that is, it ought to 
consist in teaching languages and sciences, which, like arith- 
metic or geometry can be put into an abstract form, rather 
than in teaching such a subject as history, which from the 
nature of the case is boundless in extent. The reasons for 
this are self-evident, and require nothing more than a bare 
statement. Abstract knowledge, once acquired, is, if not 
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universal, at all events general in a very high degree, and 
provides a framework without which facts constitute little else 
than a confused heap of memoranda. No doubt also abstract 
knowledge affords a much better system of mental drill 
than anything else. So far then, we think the public school 
system is right enough. It fails, not in teaching abstract 
knowledge but in teaching the wrong kind of abstract know- 
ledge, and that in the wrong way. Abstract knowledge is to 
be taught partly because it affords a framework for facts after- 
wards acquired, and partly because it affords an excellent 
discipline for the mind. Consider each of these reasons, and the 
second first. Neither abstract knowledge nor anything else 
affords any discipline for the mind at all unless it is not only 
learnt, but so thoroughly learnt as to affect the mind which 
learnt it. If Chinese were so constituted as to afford an admi- 
rable discipline for the mind no one would think of teaching it 
in schools because it would be impossible to interest the boys 
in learning it. The abstract knowledge, therefore, to be taught 
must be knowledge which will be learnt. But how can this be 
provided for? The answer is ,perfectly simple, though it seems 
to have struck schoolmasters but seldom and then slightly. 
To get your pupil to learn he must be interested, and to 
interest him you must choose such branches of abstract 
knowledge as are of direct practical utility, and teach them 
in such a way as to show their connection with their practical 
results. 

Of course this cannot be done with very young boys. Pro- 
bably it will be necessary to the end of time to teach children 
to read and write, and to teach very young lads the Latin 
grammar by the good old rule and simple plan of driving it 
into their memories by pertinacious and conscientious drudgery. 
The father and mother, the governess, the usher at the private 
school, must of course go on for some years patiently grinding 
hic hee hoc and verbum personale concordat cum nominativo, 
into the very soul of the pupil by almost mechanical processes if 
he is to do any good at a public school. But as the child grows 
into a boy, as his mind opens, he ought to be taught grammar 
in the concrete form; he ought to be made to read Latin and 
Greek books, and to read them so as to understand what they 
are about ; grammar of course is indispensable to this, but this 
on the other hand is indispensable to grammar. The only way 
in which a boy can well be tempted to get a practical know- 
ledge of the value of rules as well as a mere recollection of the 
rules themselves, is by teaching him to apply them to real 
— of Greek and Latin, and showing him that they do in 

act open the sense of those passages. 
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Assuming, then, that knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages is the right kind of abstract knowledge to give to 
boys at public schools, it would seem to follow that the right 
way to give it is by making them read and understand Greek 
and Latin books; and upon this we would add, that in our 
judgment the proper kinds of classical books for boys are 
history, philosophy, and oratory. They are far more important 
in themselves than poetry, and a much greater number of lads 
are capable of taking a genuine interest in them. Twenty 
boys will get real benefit from Casar’s Commentaries, or from 
Cicero’s orations against Catiline, for one who will in the least 
degree appreciate Virgil, Horace, or still more Ovid, whose 
sentimentality and superstition are surely strange wares to 
put into the head of a young Englishman of the nine- 
teenth century. In one of the schools, as we shall hereafter 
show more particularly, this sort of instruction appears 
to be given, and to be given, perhaps, as well as the in- 
herent difficulties of instructing lads who are not of a stu- 
dious nature, and whose circumstances do not compel them 
to study, will admit, but in others, and especially in Eton, a 
way of teaching the classics prevails of the evils of which it is 
hardly possible to speak too strongly. The masters appear to 
think that a classical education means, as a rule, such an acquain- 
tance with Greek and Latin as will enable boys, not to read 


Greek and Latin books, but to write Latin verses. In other: 


words, they regard composition as an end in itself, and not (as 
they ought) as a mere step towards acquiring familiarity with 
the grammar of the language. Arnold’s exercises, or some 
book of the sort, are the only kind of composition which is 
really worth doing. Suppose a grown up man wants to learn 
a particular language—German, for instance—for the purpose 
of carrying on a particular branch of study ; how does he do it 
if circumstances prevent him from living in Germany? He 
first learns the grammar, he then resolutely struggles through 
a German book, dictionary in hand, he learns to put into 
German sentences of some sort of intricacy— I should have 
done so if I had not heard that you intended to do it yourself.” 
‘** Should you have gone home if you had not been told that it 
was going to rain,” &c., &c., but it never occurs to him to write 
German themes or verses. The reason is that he really wants 
to know the language without waste of time, in order that he 
may read the books in it which interest him. If Greek and 
Latin are to form a real study, his son ought to learn them in 
the same way. ‘To express an involved and intricate sentence 
correctly in a foreign language, is no doubt strong proof of 
acquaintance with the rules of that language; to be able to 
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write verses and themes in it, proves hardly anything beyond 
the possession of a certain graceful knack of arranging words. 
It is consistent with great ignorance of grammar, and absolute 
ignorance of books. But there is a stronger objection to the 
practice of writing poems and themes than its mere useless- 
ness. It is injurious as well as useless. To write verses at all, 
unless a man is a great poet, is idle and generally mischievous 
nonsense. Few men would be pleased if their sons were to 
write what are called the poems of Praed, yet not one Eton 
boy in five hundred learns to‘write verses in any degree ap- 

roaching to them in excellence. The one great object of the 

ton system used to be, and to some extent it would appear 
still to be its object, to convert all the cleverer boys, in spite 
of men, gods, and columns, into second-rate poets, instead 
of members of parliament, country gentlemen, clergymen, 
lawyers, and public servants, who will probably play their 
parts in life without ever attempting to write anything that 
could possibly be twisted into poetry. 

The result is that that small minority of boys who really 
do learn anything at all at the public schools, learn their classics 
in a way which on the whole is unsatisfactory. They ought, in 
the first place, to be perfectly well grounded by elaborate con- 
scientious drudgery in the grammar, and this is not the case. 
They ought, in the next place, to be taught composition, exclu- 
sively with the view of teaching them the languages critically, 
whereas a great deal of their time and thought is utterly wasted 
in attempts, for the most part abortive, to cultivate an idle and 
rather mischievous accomplishment. Lastly, they ought to 
read Greek and Latin literature, whereas in many of the 
schools they do nothing of the kind, but go on year after year 
reading little books of extracts, and leaving altogether unread 
the great works of the language. In a word, the classics are 
studied, not as a real serious branch of knowledge, but as an 
accomplishment, proficiency in which is ascertained by purely 
conventional tests. If, in any serious sense of the words, 
classical literature is to be made the basis of a liberal education, 
if the mind is really to be affected by it, it ought to be taught 
as a serious study. A certain number of classical books ought 
to be read through and well understood and appreciated. The 
rest is mere ornament, and is often useless or mischievous 
ornament. 

So far, we have argued on the supposition that the know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin languages is the best kind of 
abstract knowledge that can be given at a public school; but 
how far and with what limitations is this true? It is un- 
doubtedly the best kind of abstract knowledge for certain 
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purposes. Grammar cannot be taught better to children than 
in the form of Latin grammar, and the practical value of 
Latin in almost every walk of life, and especially as a key to 
modern languages, is so great that no education that did not 
include it could deserve to be called liberal. Is this, how- 
ever, true of Greek? Greek literature cannot be over-praised, 
and a real acquaintance with it is beyond all question a posses- 
sion for ever. But does the amount of Greek which a rather 
dull lad learns in the course of his education, represent any ac- 
quaintance at all with Greek litérature? Would it enable him 
to enter in the least degree into any question as to the propriety 
of the translation of a verse in the New Testament? If not, 
the time which the majority of boys give to Greek is thrown 
away, and might be more usefully employed in other ways. 
Now let it be remembered that the knowledge of the German 
and French languages is just as much abstract knowledge as 
the knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, and that 
though their grammar is not so elaborate or systematic, it is 
quite elaborate enough to furnish a severe mental discipline if 
it is seriously taught. If anyone can conscientiously say that 
there is a mental nourishment in learning the verbs in mu 
or understanding about aorists and optative moods, different in 
kind from that which is to be derived from learning the irre- 
gular verbs in French, or from arranging the relations of 
seyn, haben, mussen, sollen, and werden in German, we can 
but wonder at him. Surely Noel et Chapsal may be made as 
exquisite an instrument of torture as Buttman, and it is quite 
as irritating to hunt over seven or eight lines of intricate Ger- 
man in the vague hope that there may be something in the 
‘nature of a verb at the end of them, as to try to find out what 
it is which renders a part of a speech in Thucydides unmean- 
ing. As to the comparative value of a serviceable knowledge 
of French or German—such a knowledge as would enable one 
to read a newspaper without much difficulty, and such a know- 
ledge of Greek as would enable one to construe an easy piece 
of Xenophon, there can surely be no serious comparison be- 
tween them. Add to this, that a lad can be taught French 
and German by appropriate means, that he may easily be led, 
unless he is very stupid indeed, to take pleasure in reading 
French and German books, and that it is morally certain that 
in perhaps four cases out of five he will never be induced to 
learn Greek at all; and surely there can hardly be any room 
for doubt that in ordinary cases he had much better not pretend 
to learn Greek at all, but couple with his Latin ‘grammar 
either German or French. 
As to mathematics the case would seem equally clear. 
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There can simply be no ond fide question at ail as to the value 
of mathematics as a mental training. Geometry and algebra 
are the most perfect illustrations which exist anywhere of 
abstract truth, and correct and powerful reasoning. They 
have, moreover, this enormous advantage, that every one who 
is not a natural fool can learn them if he is moderately well 
taught. Considering the circumstances of the age in which 
we live, it seems simply monstrous that any one who pretends 
to be a gentleman—to belong to the class whose natural 
function it is to take the lead in government and in thought— 
should be altogether ignorant of these things. The immense 
importance of all sorts of mechanical contrivances in this age 
of railways and telegraphs, is of course one obvious reason for 
this, but there is also a deeper and more general reason. It is 
the constant and pressing temptation of the age to rest satisfied 
with results, and to overlook the principles to which they may 
be traced, and by which alone they can be produced. Nothing 
is a better corrective of this, than some degree of acquaintance 
with mathematical modes of thought and argument. 

There are other subjects besides these for which a place is 
claimed in a liberal education. It is said, for instance, that 
not only mathematics, but natural philosophy and physical 
science, in its various branches, ought to be taught. To this 
it is, perhaps, enough to say, that it is never worth while to 
teach anything at all to boys unless it is taught well; that a 
selection must be made, and that exceptions excepted, nothing 
can be introduced into the ordinary school course, except 
subjects which are of the very highest, most obvious, and most 
general utility, and which have been reduced to forms so 
simple, that there can be no mistake about them, and no dis- 
pute as to what the boys who learn them ought to learn. 
Natural philosophy, that is to say the general theory of the 
properties of matter, chemistry, physiology, and other subjects 
of the same kind, have far to go before they can be made the 
subject-matter of teaching in schools, if, indeed, that ever 
happens. The present generation of masters cannot teach 
them, for they do not know them themselves, nor is it possible 
to teach any subject, till it has been broken down into its 
elements, and put into a form so simple, that ordinary teachers 
may be trusted to put it well into the minds of ordinary 
learners. At present the indispensable apparatus of school 
books and teachers upon such subjects as natural philosophy 
does not exist. We must therefore lay them altogether out of 
account, and assume that the subject-matter of instruction at 
the public schools will continue to be languages ancient and 
modern, and mathematics. Let us consider what would be a 
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reasonable and practicable scheme according to the principles 
just stated. 

In the first place, a boy ought to learn to read and 
write, and to do some arithmetic in his own home before 
he is seven years old. He ought also to have begun both 
Latin grammar and French by the same age, and to have 
made some solid progress in both before he goes to a private 
school, say in his ninth year. If he stays at such a school till 
he is thirteen or fourteen, and if the master of it did his duty 
and knew what drudgery meant and what it could effect, a boy 
of thirteen ought to know his Latin grammar perfectly, and 
to be able to construe easy Latin in a correct mechanical way ; 
he ought also to know a good deal of arithmetic, and have a 
serviceable knowledge of French. This, with proper work, 
enforced by good sharp discipline, might be driven by a severe 
and determined master (and to be good a schoolmaster ought 
to be both) even into a stupid boy, and that in such a way 
that he would be some years in forgetting it. A clever boy, 
besides knowing a good deal more Latin than a stupid one, 
would know a certain quantity of Greek, and if French were 
considered as a subject to be taught and kept up at home, he 
might have learnt at school a good deal of German instead. 
As the real difficulty of learning German consists in the pro- 
fuseness of its vocabulary, it is more difficult to learn it in 
mature life than French or Italian, which are mastered by a 
person who knows Latin as soon as he understands the gram- 
mar. Suppose then, that at fourteen a boy goes to a public 
school with a sound elementary knowledge of Latin, French, 
and arithmetic, if he is stupid; and with a serviceable know- 
ledge of Latin, and German, and arithmetic, and a certain 
knowledge of Greek, if he is clever, he might surely, in 
the course of the next four years do one of two things. 
If stupid, he might read several Latin books, such as Cesar, 
parts of Cicero, and parts of Livy, in such a way as to 
get a sound knowledge of the language and a real acquaint- 
ance with the subject-matter of what he reads. He might 
also learn to read French well, and German with some 
degree of facility, and he might master one or two books 
of Euclid, and as much algebra as would enable him to do 
easy simple equations. If he were clever, he might in the 
same four years get a real knowledge of the most remarkable 
ae both of Greek and Latin literature, and an equally sound 

nowledge of German, and he might carry his acquaintance 
with Euclid and algebra considerably further. There is no 
reason why he should not know the whole of the first six books 
of Euclid, and the greater part of algebra. A clever boy who 
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learnt as much as this at school, would in all probability find 
it easy to teach himself French enough at home to read it 
without conscious exertion. 

In order to carry out such a scheme as this several things 
would, no doubt be absolutely essential. In the first place it 
would be necessary to sacrifice composition as it is studied at 
present. This we should regard as a positive advantage, for 
the reasons already given; but apart from this it would also be 
necessary to redistribute the classes in such a way that the 
slow boys should not keep back the clever ones; and that 
the clever boys should not prevent the slower ones from 
receiving any instruction at all, as is now very often the case. 
Above all, it would be necessary to introduce a thorough 
change into the feelings of the boys on the subject of their 
studies, and to lead them to attach the same importance to 
modern languages and to mathematics, as they now attach to 
the classics. ; 

There would no doubt be considerable practical difficulties 
in working out such a scheme. In the first place, the existing 
generation of masters are sure to be vehemently opposed to it, 
both because it would considerably reduce the value and 
dignity of the accomplishments which they have passed their 
lives in acquiring and in teaching, and because it would 
involve a great deal of trouble in redistributing the classes of 
the schools in such a way that the boys who, to use the 
university distinction, went in for honours should be separated 
from those who went in only for a pass. We do not pretend 
to discuss what is and must be a practical question to be 
worked out by the practical experience of school masters, but 
the difficulty must surely be one which a little tact and perse- 
verance would readily overcome. Some steps towards dealing 
with it have already been made by one or two schools which 
have adopted more or less of the system which is kiown in 
France as bifurcation. That is to say at a certain age the 
boys choose between carrying on their classical studies with a 
view to going into the university and receiving what is rather 
vaguely called a “modern” education; learning, that is to 
say, subjects which are in demand in other professions than 
those for which the university is supposed to be a preparation, 
such for instance as engineering, competitions for the scientific 
branches of the army, &c. This experiment is as yet in its 
infancy, and is being tried at Cheltenham, at Marlborough, and 
at Wellington College, but it does not exactly meet the 
difficulty which arises from the failure in the great majority of 
cases to teach anything worth teaching. What is required is 
a course which a rather stupid boy can by proper means be 
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made to learn well, and another and higher course which 
if well learned by a clever boy will be of great practical value 
to him for the rest of his life. 

As for altering the feelings with which the boys regard 
their studies it is a mere matter of discipline. Let a boy see 
that the course of study at the university assumes as a matter 
of course that he knows French and German, and gives weight 
to such knowledge in competitions for fellowships; let him 
know that classical composition is regarded at the universities 
merely as a test of accurate grammatical knowledge of the 
classical languages, and let him further know that the sort of 
knowledge there honoured and rewarded, is knowledge of 
books and subjects, and he will soon cease to regard the classics 
with that almost superstitious and mystical veneration which 
their present position is calculated to produce on the schoolboy 
mind. 

The recommendations of the Commissioners upon the points 
which we have been discussing, appear to us, on the whole, 
sound and wise, though we regret that they appear to recom- 
mend that both Greek and Latin should be learnt by all the 
boys throughout their whole course. It is our strong opinion 
that unless Greek is sacrificed in the case of stupid boys, stupid 
boys will never get a serviceable knowledge of either French or 
German. They are pretty sure to learn a certain quantity of 
Latin, but if they are taught Greek as well under the present 
system, it is all but certain that the modern language which the 
Commissioners advise to be added to the course will occupy an 
inferior position and will not really be studied. We think also 
that it is to be regretted that they take no notice of the 
importance of using composition for its proper purposes only. 
One of their recommendations which is of the highest import- 
ance and deserves the strongest support, is, that no boy should 
be allowed to stay in the school who does not get on. 


“For this purpose,” says the commissioners, “certain stages of 
progress should be fixed by reference to the forms into which the 
school is divided. A maximum age should »e fixed for attaining 
each stage, and any boy who exceeds this maximum without 
reaching the corresponding stage of promotion, should be removed 
from the school.” . 


As the sors tertia cedi is practically taken away, the alterna- 
tive aut disce aut discede ought to be rigorously and inflexibly 
insisted on. 

Such is, and such in our opinion ought to be, the system 
of instruction pursued in the public schools ; as we have already 
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observed, there are very great differences indeed between the 
degree of efficiency with which the system as it exists is carried 
out in different schools. 

These practical differences are of far greater importance 
than differences as to the theory.of education like those already 
observed upon. Although there is a very great difference, and 
a difference the importance of which is constantly underrated, 
between a good system and a bad one, there is no doubt a 
much greater difference between an efficient and an inefficient 
system. The reasons for this are sufficiently obvious and 
familiar, but one is conclusive. A violent reform in the pre- 
sent, as in many other cases, is out of the question. We must 
start with the existing schools and the existing teachers, and 
no doubt their methods, their habits, and even their prejudices, 
are entitled to be treated with great respect, not only for the 
sake of what they have done, but because schoolmasters actually 
engaged in the practical work of education are sure to know a 
great deal about it which outside observers do not and cannot 
know, though of course they overlook other matters which the 
standers-by observe. If, therefore, we find some of the schools 
zealously and vigorously conducted, according to their existing 
rules, and really teaching the boys something, with the due 
amount of energy, they are entitled to be treated with the 
highest respect, and to be improved in the gentlest possible 
manner. It it is only where a school is distinctly inefficient 
that more rigorous measures of reform should be employed. 
The result of the report of the Commission upon this head is 
obvious enough to anyone who reads their report and evidence. 
As we have already observed there are very great differences 
indeed between the efficiency with which the system as it 
exists is carried out at different schools. It would be tedious 
and uninteresting to the great bulk of our readers to go through 
them all. With one lamentable exception no one of the schools 
can be called positively bad when judged by its own standard. 
Winchester appears to be energetic and weil-conducted, and 
it leaves, as Dr. Moberly says, a “ clearly defined stamp or 
mint-mark.” It produces “a strongly marked religious charac- 
ter” onthe Wykehamists at Oxford. Whether this is an advan- 
tage or not would depend a good deal on the sort of religious 
character produced, but this is a wide question. The school 
seems to do its work effectively. The same may be said of West- 
minster and the other London schools, though they are exposed 
to special drawbacks on account of their position. Shrewsbury 
is a singular school with a most inconvenient constitution, a 
small number of scholars and a master who has a special gift for 
teaching his pupils the way to get high university distinctions. 
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The three really characteristic schools—the picked specimens 
of the whole system are beyond all doubt Eton, Harrow, and 
Rugby. Of these it may be said in a few words that Rugby 
seems to be as good as under present circumstances an English 
public school can be; Harrow is also good though not so good, 
but Eton, as far as teaching goes, is about as bad as it is pos- 
sible for a school to be, though this must be coupled with the 
undoubted fact that there is abundant evidence to show that 
the lads who leave Eton are for the most part gentlemen in 
every sense of the word—thoroughly well-behaved, honourable, 
and pleasant to deal with. ‘The school also seems to be sin- 

ularly free from vice. All this only heightens our regret at 
the wretched character of the teaching. “It is monstrous that 
such good and well-disposed lads should, at an enormous expense 
to their parents, learn hardly anything except’ what they 
happen to teach themselves. 

In order to show the way in which the public school system 
actually works we now proceed to describe and compare 
the best and the worst of the number, Rugby and Eton, 

First as to Rugby :—Rugby in 1861 contained 465 boys, 
taught by a head-master, thirteen classical, three mathematical, 
and two modern language masters, all of whom stand on the 
same level as regards rank and standing in the school. The 
school is divided into three subordinate schools, the classical, 
the mathematical, and the modern language. LEvery boy is 
obliged to belong to the classical and mathematical schools, and 
either to the modern language, or to classes for natural philo- 
sophy. The classical school is divided into twelve forms, 
three of which are broken up into what are called parallel 
classes. That is to say, three large classes are instructed in 
the same or nearly similar subjects, by six masters, and the 
boys in the parallel classes in their progress through the 
school, pass not into the other class, in the same parallel, but 
into the class next above it. The four first classes form what 
is called the upper school; the four next the middle school ; 
and the remaining four the lower school. (The word “ school ” 
at Rugby, by the way, has as many meanings as the word 
* remove,” at Eton.) 

There are two terms and two sets of holidays—at Christmas 
and Midsummer—in the year, besides which boys are allowed 
once in the half-year two days’ leave of absence. During the 
terms there are in every week besides Sunday, three whole 
school days—Monday, Wednesday, and Friday—and three 
half-holidays — Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. Every 
third week there is a fourth. The boys get up at 6°30. They 
are in school from 7°15 to 8°15, from 10°15 to 1215, and from 
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4:15 to 6. On half-holidays there is no afternoon school, and 
on Wednesdays the lessons are somewhat differently arranged. 
Dinner is at 1°30, and supper (bread and cheese) at 8°30. 
The boys go to bed at 10. Besides the lessons in school, the 
boys have to do composition out of school. The sixth form do 
three exercises a week. The boys spend, on the whole, in the 
upper school about fourteen hours a week in the classical class 
rooms, three hours a week in the mathematical school, and two 
hours a week in the modern language school. The progress of 
a boy from form to form through the school isdetermined by ex- 
aminations, so arranged as to apply a strong stimulus not only 
to exertion at particular times, but day by day throughout the 
year. Marks are given for every lesson, and till the boy 
reaches a considerable height in the school he may improve his 
place in his form at every lesson, and a record is kept of these 
marks. ‘The promotions from form to form occur four times in 
the year. Twice a year, namely, in June and December, 
there are general examinations, in which the boys of each form 
are examined by the masters of the other forms. The marks 
which they get at these examinations are added to those which 
the master of their own form has given them for their work in 
form during the quarter, and the promotions are regulated by 
the result. The promotions, which take place at the inter- 
mediate quarters, are regulated entirely by the marks gained 
by work in the forms. Arrangements are made, by which the 
marks gained in mathematics and modern languages are taken 
into account in determining a boy’s place in the school, as well 
as those which he gets for classics. 

The subject-matter of the teaching depends upon standing in 
the school. Divinity, principally in the shape of the Greek 
Testament, is a prominent subject. As a boy rises in it, he 
gradually cares to read books of increasing difficulty. The 
list in Latin is Ovid’s Epistles and Cesar; Virgil’s Eclogues, 
and Horace’s Odes, Cicero’s Orations, Sallust, The Fasti, 
Livy, The Georgics, Cicero de Officis, Cicero de Natura 
Deorum, Juvenal, and Lucretius (Why is there no Tacitus, 
and no Terence or Plautus?). In Greek the list is Xeno- 
phon, Homer, the Anthology, Herodotus, Euripides, the 
easier plays of ANschylus, Aristophanes, Thucydides, the 
harder plays of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Plato (Would not a 
little Demosthenes and Aristotle be better than such a quantity 
of poetry ?). The composition done is for the most part trans- 
lation, and it appears that the proportion of translation to 
original composition is on the increase. Besides this, almost 
every boy in the school learns both French and German for 
two hours a week, but the practical result is certainly not very 
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great, for itappears that “in the highest form. . . . scarcely 
any could take up a French newspaper and read it with plea- 
sure.” They appear, however, to get a useful acquaintance 
with the elements of both languages, for there was evidence 
that “ boys who learned French and German entirely at Rugby, 
could read and speak fluently after a few weeks’ residence 
abroad.” In mathematics the ordinary class work at Rugby 
takes an ordinary boy through arithmetic, a certain amount of 
algebra, and the first four books of Euclid. Arrangements 
are made by which boys with a special aptitude for such 
studies, may take extra private lessons, and 106 boys do so. 

Besides the regular work of the school, there is at Rugby, 
as elsewhere, what is called the tutorial system—an odd sort 
of accessory to the ordinary work of the school. Every boy 
(in practice) is allotted to one of nine of the assistant masters as 
a private pupil. This master looks over the exercises which 
he does for the master of his form, and also does extra lessons 
with him for at least two hours in the week, which lessons are 
so contrived as to have an influence on the boy’s place in the 
half-yearly examinations. This singular arrangement, Dr. 
Temple defends on the double ground that it enables the 
masters of the lower forms to be acquainted with the work of 
all parts of the school, and that it provides means by which 
every boy in the school may be brought into relation with 
some one master who will watch his progress and care for his 
general interests. 

To such a system as this there is very little objection to be 
taken if it is conceded that classics, and especially that classical 
composition ought to continue to occupy the place in a liberal 
education which is at present allotted to them. The most 
serious defect in it would appear to be that the two modern 
languages learnt—French and German—jostle each other. 
Two hours a week would be little enough one would think 
to give to either of them; but to try to make a boy learn 
both in such an allowance of time seems a sort of mockery. 

Whatever may be thought of this and other points of a 
similar kind noticed by the Commissioners, it is impossible to 
read the account of Rugby and the evidence given about it, 
without feeling that it is an active vigorous place, where the 
boys go for the purpose of working, and where every means 
short of that individual personal supervision which no one but 
a private tutor can give, and which when given is not very 
favourable to independence and energy of character, is pro- 
vided for the purpose of stimulating exertion. The boys are 
kept at their books all the best part of every day, and every 
precaution is taken to see that each boy learns something at 
each lesson. 
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Eton gee a remarkable contrast. It contained in 1861 
783 pupils, and is, perhaps, on the whole, the most splendid 
and gorgeous school in the world. The account of the work 
done in it is a matter of wonder, and when it is remembered 
that Eton in its present state is a vast improvement on the 
Eton of twenty years ago, which again was an improve- 
ment on the Eton of forty years ago, it is marvellous that 
such an institution should have obtained the position in the 
world which Eton undoubtedly has gained. The phenomenca 
must be explained, by the reflection that many of the boys 
sent there had extraordinary advantages in the way of birth 
and connections, and great personal talents; and that, in some 
cases, they were fortunate enough by these means to avoid the 
bad effects which might otherwise have been produced upon 
them. 

The education at Eton is all but exclusively classical. 
Since 1851, three hours a week of mathematics have been 
added, and the whole school is obliged to attend the lessons 
given on those occasions. The school, however, is divided on 
the whole with reference to classics. There are seven forms, 
one called the remove. and the rest known by their numbers, 
The first, second, and third form the lower school; the fourth, 
the remove, the fifth, and the sixth form the upper school. 
Most of these forms, however, are subdivided into upper and 
lower removes, so that the total number of classes in the upper 
school is eleven. ‘The masters are a head-master, a lower 
master, who is the head-master of the lower school, and fifteen 
classical assistants; there is besides a mathematical assistant 
(Mr. Stephen Hawtrey), who stands on the same level in point 
of rank and authority with the classical assistants, and who is 
nimself assisted by seven other assistants, who, in strict 
accordance with the whole spirit and temper of the place, are 
put in an inferior and mortifying position, though it is admitted 
that they are in education, birth, and every other conceivable 
way fully the equals of the other masters. 

As for modern languages they form no part of the Eton 
course. There is a French master—Mr. Tarver—who was 
himself educated at Eton, and whose father held the same 
position before him. Mr. Tarver’s position is singular, and one 
would think not only mortifying, but so contrived as to be all 
but degrading. Mr. Tarver considers himself with great ap- 
parent reason as “a mere objet de luxe.” He receives from 
each of his pupils ten guineas a year, and gives two or three 
hours’ work in the week. He has about eighty pupils, which 
as far as money goes, is satisfactory enough; but as the boys 
go when they like, and are never punished for staying away, 
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as the study has no influence on their position in the school, 
and is viewed apparently with unfavourable eyes by the head- 
master, the whole state of things is absurd. 


“Tf a boy neglects his work or fails to attend, Mr. Tarver’s only 
remedy is to complain either to the head-master or to the tutor, 
But the present head-master ‘ does not appear to like to interfere.’ 
‘Reports to him are unavailing.’ Mr. Tarver states that the second 
time he had reason to complain to him he was told that he had 
better find out whether the boy had any excuse for non-attendance 
a thing impossible for him to do till it was too late to call the 
defaulter to account. If he appeals to the tutors, they either take 
no notice of it, or content themselves with pinning up his report on 
the pupil-room wall.” 





That Mr. Balston should think that it lay on the master to 
show cause why the boy should not play truant, and that the 
classical assistants should _ pin his complaints to the pupil-room 

wall, ceases to be surprising when we turn to Mr. Balston’s 
evidence on the subject of learning French, That a man in 
his position shouid be able to give such evidence is in itself not 
merely a sufficient proof of the necessity of a searching reform 
at Eton, but an explanation of the principal difficulties which 
may be expected to stand in the way of such a reform. Un- 
less Mr. Balston can he induced to reconsider a good many 
of his opinions, Eten will never be what it ought to be. 


3,522. French is not yet considered by the Eton authorities as a 
thing which ought to constitute part of an English gentleman’s 
education ?—That is anther question ; I do not deny that it is 
considered as part of an English gentleman’s education. 

3,523. (Lord Lyttelton.) You consider that it is ?—Yes. 

3, 524. (Lord Clarendon.) Would it not be considered necessary 
by the authorities of Eton to render obligatory a thing which they 
considered ought to be part of an English gentleman’s education ?— 
I should not. 

3,525. You should not consider its teaching obligatory 7—I 
should not consider it obligatory to devote the school time to it. 

3,526. Is it necessarily learnt at Etun ?—No. 

3,527. You would not consider it necessary to devote any part 
of the school time to its acquisition ?—No, not a day. 

3,528. You do not intend to do so ?—No. 

3,529. Do you not think that it is a matter that a boy should be 
be required to learn ?—He ought to learn French before he came to 
Eton, and we could take measures to keep it up as we keep up 
English, 

3,530. What measures would you take to keep up French, and 
I may also add, what measures do you now take to keep up English 
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at Eton ?—There are none at present, except through the ancient 
languages. 

8,531. You can scarcely learn English reading and writing 
through Thucydides ?—No. 

3,532. (Sir S. Northcote.) You do not think it is satisfactory ?— 
No; the English teaching is not satisfactory, and as a question of 
precedence I would have English taught before French. 

3,533. You do not consider that English is taught at present? 
—No. 


Mr. Balston’s objection to teaching French is as characteristic 
as his theory that French ought to be learnt before a boy goes 
to Eton, and to be kept up at Eton by him in the same manner 
as English, which in his opinion is not kept up at all. His 
objection, say the Commissioners, appears to be, “ that the 
teaching of the classics at Eton is not so satisfactory that any 
time could safely be abstracted from it for other studies.” In 
plain words, classics are so ill taught that we have no time to 
teach French. Whatever we may think of the merits, not to 
say the decency of this excuse, there can be no sort of doubt 
that it is founded on fact. The classics and everything else 
are taught exceedingly ill at Eton. When we look at the way 
in which they are taught, at the inducement to idleness held 
out by the general system of the school, and at the childish way 
in which the time for work is distributed, the wonder is that 
any Eton boy ever learns anything at all. 

The general fact admits of no doubt. .As to the Univer- 
sity distinctions gained by Etonians, the Commissioners say— 


“ The distinctions gained by Eton men when compared with the 
numbers of the school do not certainly entitle it to rank among those 
which are most successful in this respect, but it sends out a fair 
number of good and well-instructed scholars.” 


This is very cold praise indeed, for the results of the edu- 
cation given at the greatest school in England. Mr. Balston’s 
own admission upon the subject is perhaps the most remark- 
able piece of evidence that can be quoted. He is the most 
ardent of Etonians. Those points which appear to others the 
most obvious faults in the system are merits in his eyes, yet 
he admits that the general result is a failure. In answer to 
the question, whether he has any faults to find or any improve- 
ments to suggest, he says, “ I think that from some cause or 
other the success of the work has not been in proportion to the 
pains bestowed upon it.” This he afterwards explains by 
saying that the boys are not properly taught grammar before 
they come to Eton, and that it is then too late to teach them. 


He admits, however, in subsequent answers, that in a few years 
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this could be remedied by a really effective entrance exami- 
nation. As for so mary years things have gone on as they have, 
is it too much to construe this evidence as an admission that 
Eton has failed to teach itself, and has also encouraged parents 
to send their sons in a state of such gross ignorance that if 
the masters were willing to teach them they would scarcely 
be able ? 

Though it may be a mystery to Mr. Balston that his pupils 
succeed no better, it can be no mystery to any one else who 
reads his evidence. In the first place, the mode of teaching is 
so foolish that it might have been supposed to be intended to 
disgust boys with all learning ; and at the same time so incon- 
ceivably clumsy that the masters are absolutely overwhelmed 
with needless and unprofitable work. In any sensible system 
an arrangement would be made—as arrangements are made at 
Rugby—for gradually increasing the difficulty of the books 
read by the boys according to their age. At Eton a boy reads 
nearly the same books over and over again during all the most 
important part of his course. The upper school, as already 
noticed, contains eleven divisions. Of these five are in the 
fifth form. Four divisions of the fifth form, in which a boy 
passes the two critical years from fifteen to seventeen—the 
very heart of his school time—read the same books over and 
over again without change or variety. They read these books 
moreover entirely, or almost entirely, in the shape of extracts, 
never reading through any author except Horace and Homer. 
They read no Greek plays at all, except at the very top of the 
fifth form and in the sixth form. As if the dreariness of this 
routine were not in itself enough to destroy the interest of the 
boys in their studies, the whole system of promotion is so 
arranged as to prevent anything like emulation. At Rugby, 
boys get marks for their lessons, and their place in the form 
depends upon them. At Eton the boys below the fifth form 
take places in school, but no record is kept of their perform- 
ances ; in the fifth form even this trifling pretence at competition 
is given up. At Rugby, as at Harrow, the boys are examined 
several times in the course of the year and are promoted by com- 
petition. At Eton, a boy is placed in a particular “ remove ” 
as it is called, when he goes to the school and stays in it till 
he leaves, or gets to the upper division of the fifth form, rising 
regularly by two steps every year, as a matter of course, 
subject only to the necessity of passing an examination at 
the end of each term, called “collections,” as to which the 
evidence is that it is a very easy thing to scrape through 
collections without reproof or punishment. ; 

Twice only during his course through the upper school does 
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a boy have to go through any examination of the slightest 
interest, namely, when’ he passes from the fourth form to the 
remove, and when he passes from the remove to the fifth form. 
On these occasions a remarkably clever or ambitious boy may 
take two steps at once, but with this exception no exertions 
and no abilities will affect his position in the school or even in 
his own class. There is hardly any attempt to make up for 
this absence of stimulus by giving prizes. The Newcastle 
scholarship and medal, and Prince Albert’s prize for modern 
languages, are the only ones worth notice. There are a con- 
siderable number of other prizes and scholarships, but they 
are confined to the boys on the foundation, and are given 
merely according to a general estimate of merit, and without 
the test of an examination. The general character and tone 
of the school in this respect is described by the Commission 
with that cautious reserve which Commissioners very properly 
practise in dealing with great institutions, but which convey 
to a discerning reader a good deal more than the bare meaning 
of the words contains :— 


“Eton employs sparingly, more sparingly perhaps than any other 
great school, the spur of emulation. In the system of promotion, the 
hearing of lessons, even the awarding of prizes, there is com- 
paratively little of direct competition, and the distinctions which 
are given are not conspicuous enough to make them objects of 
general ambition or respect. Instead of emulation, reliance appears 
to be placed on the sense of duty, the influence of association, of 
parents, and of tutors, and what may be called the mechanical 
movement of the school; there has been an aversion to positive 
pressure of any kind; a great reluctance to exclude on account of 
mere backwardness, whether caused by idleness or by incapacity ; 
a strong and laudable anxiety to afford all the boys as much liberty 
as they could safely enjoy, and ample scope for healthy amuse- 
ments.” 


In unofficial language, the Eton system is to let the boys 
be as idle as they and their parents please. It is worth while 
to consider more carefully the means by which this desirable 
end is accomplished. At Rugby, as we have already observed, 
the boys are actually in school on whole schooldays for an hour 
or more in the morning, two hours in the middle of the day, 
and about an hour and a half in the afternoon, in all about four 
hours anda half. On half-holidays they are in school for about 
three hours. The holidays and half-holidays alternate regu- 
larly, and there are three exercises a week which have to 
be shown up every other day. This is a definite, regular, 
practical scheme, by steady adherence to which it is pertectly 
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certain that a good deal of work will be got out of a boy. The 
Eton system is quite another thing: 


“The general difficulty,” says the report, “ which to the head- 
master and some of his colleagues appears to forbid any extension of 
the school work beyond Latin, Greek, arithmetic, and mathematics 
is want of time.” 


Considering the small amount of work done, this seems extra- 
ordinary, but when we look at the details the matter is easily 
explained. The boys are never in school for as much as an 
hour at atime. The school hours are scattered over the day 
as if for the purpose of frittering away time; no two days in 
the week are alike, and no two successive weeks are arranged 
in the same manner. The following passage from the report 
setz all this in the clearest light in a very few words : 


_ For the remove and nearly the whole of the fifth form in a 
regular week there are three whole schooldays, and on each whole 
schoolday four schooltimes, lasting about three-quarters of an hour 
each, in the whole about three hours. On Tuesday and Saturday 
there are two schooltimes, both in the morning—an héir and a half 
altogether. On Thursday there are three schooltimes or about two 
hours and a quarter. ‘The number of hours in a regular week 
during which the boys are in school is therefore between fourteen 
and fifteen. Besides this they have their work in pupil-room and 
so much as is necessary for the preparation of lessons and exercises. 
But the great number of occasional holidays make a regular week a 
very rare thing. We were told that in one particular school term 
there was not one regular week. [very saint’s day is a holiday, and 
the eve of every saint’s day a half holiday, and half holidays are 
granted also on many other occasions, such as a birth in the family 
of a fellow, the appointment of an Etonian to an oflice of distinction, 
and the like. But as a holiday does not excuse the boys from any 
part of their composition, the consequence is, that the work of two 
days has very often to be crowded into one, and that it can seldom be 
exactly known beforehand what the distribution of the work will be.” 


Ii these arrangements had been made for the express 
purpose of teaching the boys to be unbusinesslike, slovenly, 
and unpunctual in all their habits, they could not have been 
better calculated to promote that purpose. One special 
absurdity connected with it is the practice about chapel. On 
a holiday the boys have to attend two full services in chapel, 
often choral services. These are-attended virtually as roll-calls, 
and answer no good purpose, besides wasting a great deal of 
time. To have instead daily prayers of a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes would be so obvious an improvement that even 
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Mr. Balston admits that in that one particular it is just possible 
that the existing state of things might be altered with advantage. 

The subject-matter of the instruction given, seems as ill- 
conceived as the arrangement of the time for giving it. We 
have already referred to the wretched system of teaching by 
extract books, which, by the way, is so decidedly condemned 
by experience that although the Eton books used to command 
a great sale, their sale is now confined almost entirely to Eton. 
But other parts of the teaching are equally bad. The com- 
position is, for the most part, what is ironically called original. 
That is to say, the poor boys have to squeeze out of their own 
heads some faint imitation of prose and verse every week, 
instead of being obliged to put English words into Latin or 
Greek, by which process their knowledge of grammar at least 
would be tested and improved. The only part of the work 
which can be called at all hard work is the repetition, or to fall 
into the Eton dialect, the “ saying ” lessons (saying is a sort of 
adjective). The quantity of verse thus repeated is very large 
indeed. ‘A boy has to say eighty lines of Homer and sixty lines 
of some other author alternately five days in the week.” To 
discharge this monotonous task honestly and fully would supply 
occupation for a great part of the day, but an arrangement has 
been made by which the exercise becomes not merely idle but 
injurious. The boys of a given class are called up, or rather 
come up to say their lesson in regular rotation, two or three 
standing before the master’s desk at a time. They go straight 
on, and as soon as each has said his six or eight lines he is dis- 
missed. Habit enables the next boy to see whereabouts he 
will be required to repeat, and as he stands up waiting for his 
turn he has the opportunity of learning his few lines perfectly, 
and getting through the lesson with no further difficulty. 
Apart from this, it is a fact, that when called upon to learn 
these enormous quantities of verse, boys get a knack of learn- 
ing the whole lesson in such a way as to know it all for about 
ten minutes, after which they forget it as completely as if they 
had never seen it. The present reviewer (to borrow Mr. 
Carlyle’s favourite phrase) well remembers many boys who 
could learn seventy or eighty lines of Homer in an incredibly 
short time, ten minutes or less, repeat them fluently, and then 
utterly forget all about them. In short, an Eton saying 
lesson, is a mere training in the art of shuffling. A quarter of 
the quantity thoroughly learnt, would be infinitely more 
effective. It appears that the simple device of dodging the 
boys backwards and forwards in different parts of the lesson is 
not practised and would not be tolerated amongst the Eton 
masters. 
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It may at first sight seem odd that in such a state of things 
as this the Eton masters should say to every proposal for a 
change “no time,” and that their complaint shouid be that 
they are overwhelmed with work. Such, however, is in fact the 
case. Nothing, as every one knows, spends so much time as a 
wasteful, irregular, unpunctual arrangement of it, and nothing 
is so troublesome and laborious as the working of such a 
system. Amongst its other perfections Eton boasts of the 
tutorial system which we have already described to some 
extent in connection with Rugby. According to this system 
as practised at Eton the time of the masters is divided into two 
parts, For one part of his time he is the teacher of a division 
in the school. For the other he is the sole teacher of a kind 
of private school composed of about forty boys taken at random 
out of all parts of the school and described as his private pupils. 
To these boys he stands according to the pet Eton theory 
in loco parentis. Mr. Balston at one part of his career was 
the vicariovs parent of no less than seventy-two promising 
sons. Being asked how he could discharge parental duties 
towards all of them, he replied that that was “ rather a puzzl- 
ing question.” We should think it was. The Eton theory of 
paternity appears to be that the great use of a parent is to look 
over his son’s exercises. An Eton master appears to pass his 
whole life in correcting exercises, hearing his pupils construe 
the lessons which they are afterwards to construe in school, 
and reading with them a certain quantity greater or less ac- 
cording to circumstances of extra classical work. This extra 
work, called private business, has no connection whatever with 
the work of the school, and depends entirely on the taste and 
sense of duty of the tutor. The great labour is the correction 
of exercises and the construing of lessons to be done in school. 
The correcting of the exercises no doubt has some advantage. 
The system of throwing the work on the tutor and making 
the boy show up in school both the corrected copy and his 
own fair copy does no doubt provide a security that this into- 
lerably tedious work shall be efficiently done; the exercises, 
however, are often corrected in a stupid way. The boy writes 
his theme or his copy of verses, and the tutor points out to 
him that this or that expression isy ag or inelegant, and then 
sets it right, often re-writing a whole verse. This it is supposed 
forms the boy’s taste. Trusting not only to theory but to 
memory we should say that the boy seldom followed the tutor, 
and that the tutor from sheer weariness constantly licked 
the exercises into shape either in the boy’s absence or without 
any very clear explanation to him of the reason of the cor- 
rections. The effect of this would be that the work would 
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be thrown away. It would probably be better if the posi- 
tive grammatical errors in grammar and prosody were marked, 
and the boy were left to correct them himself. It he showed 
up both his tutor’s copy and his own copy as corrected 
to the master of the form, the check of the double revision 
would be maintained, and the trouble of correction would be 
thrown from the tutor on to the boy, to whom it properly 
belongs. The object is not that a good exercise should be 
produced, but that the boy should be made aware of his errors 
and compelled to correct them: It must, however, be admitted 
that with all its shortcomings there is no part of the Eton 
work so creditable to those concerned as the labour bestowed 
on the correction of exercises. 

The other part of the tutor’s work appears to us to be 
simply labour thrown away in the most foolish manner. The 
reasons which Dr. Temple gave for the private tutor system at 
Rugby, are probably sound. No doubt it must be a great 
advantage to a boy to be looked after continuously throughout 
the whole of his career by some one master. No doubt, too, 
it must be highly advantageous to the masters to be 
acquainted with the work of the whole school; but why should 
the tutor construe over the school lessons with the boys before 
they go into school, and why should the private business done 
in the tutor’s pupil-room have no relation to the school work ? 
Surely if the school lessons are properly done, if the forms are 
of a manageable size, and if the boys are kept long enough in 
school to test the fact that every boy has learnt his lesson, it 
is better that he should learn and say it once for all and have 
done with it, than that he should go over it twice, each time 
in an inefficient stumbling way. As to the private business, if 
there were proper examinations at Eton, and if some one sub- 
ject, not read in school, were included in the examination, the 
tutors might naturally read that one subject with their private 
pupils, and so both parties would get all the advantages which 
can really arise from the system of private tutors. 

Like many other things the true nature of the construing 
in pupil-room is explained by its history. Under Dr. Keate, 
some fifty years ago, Eton was ten times worse than it is now. 
There were something like 200 boys in one class near the top 
of the school. “It was the commonest thing in the world,” 
says Sir John Coleridge,“ for a boy to be a month or six weeks 
without being called up at all.” Sir John also observes that 
at that time he was for five years in the fifth form, ‘and 
during the whole of that time, week after week, the main 
teaching of the school was Homer, Virgil, and Horace. We 
never ceased doing Homer, Virgil, and Horace.” The Com- 
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missioners observe upon the private tutor system in obvious 
reference to this, that the system of private business :— 


“Appears to have been introduced by degrees, in order to 
supplement the scanty and insufficient course of reading to which 
the boy was confined in school. The school taught him only 
Homeric Greek, his tutor only prepared him for his work in school, 
and neither his master nor his tutor gave him any religious instruc- 
tion. If the parents desired that he should have any, or that he 
should learn the language of the Athenian dramatists, orators, 
philosophers, and historians, or to write Iambics and Greek prose, he 
had to obtain and pay for private tuition. As the supplement was 
evidently necessary, private tuition became a matter of course, and 
to afford it a regular part of the tutor’s duty, the pupil, however, 
continuing to pay for it as an extra.” 


All these things put together, certainly seem to prove 
beyond all doubt that, if boys go to school to learn, Eton is as 
bad a school as could be contrived for that purpose. It would 
appear, however, that boys are not sent to Eton to learn. 
Parents have a sort of insane notion that by sending a boy to 
Eton he is made into a gentleman and forms useful acquaint- 
ances. It is no doubt true that a good many of the Eton boys 
bring good manners with them from their respective homes, and 
do not forget them at Eton; it is undoubtedly true that there 
is at Eton little or none of that offensive priggishness which was 
often developed in them at Rugby and elsewhere, by the need- 
less and injurious moral pressure put upon them by Dr. 
Arnold and his successors. The system of prepostors charged 
at seventeen or eighteen with the moral superintendence of 
boys not much their juniors, and puffed up with a sort of 
undefined impression that they were to revolutionise the whole 
world, and set to rights all those parts of it which were out 
of joint, is happily unknown at Eton. These results are 
unquestionably good, but they are in no way connected with 
the monstrous idleness and self-indulgence of the place. 
The manners of the Eton boys are.for the most part of home 
growth, they are what they have learnt from their parents, and 
certainly all the evidence given before the Commissioners 
seems to show that the school in which they have learnt their 
manners must be excellent, but it is contrary to the very 
nature of things that there should be any teal opposition between 
industry and good manners, or that boys should cease to be 
gentlemen by becoming well taught and studious. 

The real truth of the matter we take to be that thé parents 
are indifferent to the industry of their sons. They are as much 
pleased as the boys themselves by the glitter and show of an 
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Eton life. Certainly there are few more beautiful sights than 
the noble playing fields with their ancient elm trees and the 
splendid river, untouched in that part of its course by barges, 
the venerable school yard with its chapel and its cloisters, and 
the noble pile of Windsor Castle to give a finish to the whole. 
The Gray’s Ode view of tlie subject comes naturally to every 
Eton man, the sternest critic must couple Floreat Ktona with 
doceat Etona, but all these beauties raise mixed recollec- 
tions in the minds of many an old Etonian—recollections not 
merely of early friendships and early amusements, but of the 
waste of precious time, the Joss of priceless opportunities, and 
the acquisition of habits of inaccuracy, want of attention, un- 
punctuality, and all the thousand forms of idleness which were 
dear indeed at the price of a certain quantity of swimming, 
rowing, and cricket. 

_ There is no sort of danger that athletic accomplishments 
will ever be underrated in this country, and no one can, for 
a moment, doubt their value; but at Eton the amount of 
play, and the fuss made about the play, is preposterous and 
childish. There is no reason to suppose that boys from Eton 
are stronger, healthier, or hardier, than boys from other 
schools. ‘They are generally beaten at cricket by Harrow 
and often by Winchester, and even poor little Westminster 
has more than once contended successfully with them on the 
river. It would seem, however, th:t what work is done at 
Eton is done on the river, and no doubt it is better that 
an idle or stupid boy should work hard with his muscles 
than that he should not work at all. To be sure the proper 
application of this principle might be to induce his parents to 
bring him up as a groom or a gamekeeper, but it is no doubt 
better that he should play at cricket than that he should loiter 
about and get into mischief. What, however, is to be thought 
of a system which allows such stress to be laid on a mere 
recreation that the Commissioners should have to say :— 


* The art of cricket playing has now reached a pitch ef  per- 
fection which demands of those who are ambitious of success in it, 
professional instruction and long and constant practice. Five hours 
a day, at least in half-holidays (or thrice a week), and two hours{at 
least in whole school days are considered by the boys necessary, in 
order to get into the Eleven.” 


The boys themselves attach hardly any importance to intel- 
lectual excellence. “ The captain of the boats is the greatest 
man in the school, and next to him ranks the captain of the 
Eleven.” Surely there is something very contemptible in all 
this. When all the Tom Brown’s in the country have said 
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their say upon the subject, and when every protest against 
Manicheeism in any of its disguises has been allowed as much 
weight as can possibly attach to it, it must after all, be admit- 
ted that the mind is higher than the body, and that though boys 
ought not be mere book-worms, they do go to school to work, 
and not to play. Whatever novels may say to the contrary 
the mere athletic training produces a feeble, gregarious, help- 
less, cast of character, dependent for such vigour as it has 
a accidental circumstances, and unfit for the real work of 
ite. 

It is natural to ask in conclusion what the public can do to 
remedy such a state of things as exists at Eton, and to pro- 
mote such a state of things as exists at Rugby, with such 
alterations as may appear to be advisable? It can no doubt 
do several things, but there is one great and crying evil which 
being once well remedied, most other needful reforms might 
be expected. It can reform the governing bodies of the 
schools, and take some kind of steps towards inspecting them, 
or at any rate towards gently compelling them, as Oxford 
and Cambridge were gently compelled, to reform them 
selves. The governing body at Rugby is a set of trustees 
who are gentlemen of fortune and position in Warwickshire 
and the neighbourhood. Partly by Act of Parliament, 
partly by decrees of the Court of Chancery, they have full 
power to legislate for the school as may appear to them 
desirable, and they have done so from time to time in a 
manner equally effective and liberal minded. Above all they 
have appointed three or four excellent masters—Dr. Arnold, 
Dr. Tait, Dr. Goulburn, and Dr. Temple—have been guided 
by their judgment, and have vigorously supported their 
measures. 

Eton, on the other hand, governs itself, and that in the 
clumsiest and most blundering way that can be conceived. It 
is @ corporation consisting of a provost and several fellows, 
who appoint and control the head-master, and virtually govern 
the whole place. The fellowships have become retiring pen- 
sions for masters, and the provost (as tothe right of whose 
appointment there are curious legal questions), must be or must 
have been, a Fellow of Eton or of King’s, must have been 
born in England, and must be a Bachelor of Divinity or a 
Doctor in Law or Master of Arts, in -holy orders, and thirty 
years of age. So narrow is the field of choice left by these 
conditions, that on one recent occasion there were only eight 
persons who were legally eligible. Practically, the provost 
has usually been either an ex-head-master, or at any rate, a 
man even more closely connected with Eton than the other 
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fellows. The head-master cannot make the least alteration in 
the school without his permission. 

The result of this is, that Eton is probably less capable of 
reform than any other corporation in England. A boy goes 
there, say at ten or twelve; at eighteen he gets a scholarship 
at King’s, which is Eton over again; he comes back as an 
assistant-master at twenty-three or twenty-four; he becomes 
head master, say at forty-five; at sixty he is elected provost, 
and it is then supposed that he will reform the college, and 
understands its faults. This is no imaginary case. Provost 
Goodall, it used to be said, was at Eton man and boy for more 
than seventy years. Mr. Balston has gone through a good part 
of the cycle. He wasa very distinguished boy at Eton; he 
went to King’s ; he was an assistant master for twenty years ; he 
was then a fellow for a short interval, and now as head-master 
he thinks the whole system perfect. If any one will read his 
evidence, that of Dr. Temple, and that of Mr. Butler, the head- 
master of Harrow, they will be able without an effort to 
understand why Eton is what it is. There can be no hope of 
a thorough reform, till an end is put to this and some other 
anomalies of the same sort. A good head-master, with a 
vigorous governing body, may bring any school up to the 
highest level which the temper of the age is fit for, and expe- 
rience will point out the proper way of improving it from time 
to time, but without some alteration in this respect, these 
noble foundations run a great risk of teaching nothing but 
idleness, prejudice, and self-indulgence. 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. EMPOWERED SPECIALLY BY PARLIAMENT, 





FIRE. ANNUITIES. LIFE. 


FIRE PREMIUMS £580,000. 1863, £210,000 LIFE PREMIUMS. 
INVESTED FUNDS £3,000,000 STERLING. 








HIS COMPANY is a ftriétly Proprietary Inftitution. 

No Infurer againft Fire, or holder of a Policy on the 
Life of himfelf or another, though entitled to Bonufes, or 
purchafer, or recipient of one of its Annuities, is involved 

in the flighteft Liability of Partnerfhip. 

The Proprietors alone incur any refponfibility for the engagements 
of the Company; and they have built up for themfelves, by a highly 
confervative policy, a pofition which may well attract the attention 
of the public, and command their confidence. 

The affairs of the Company in different localities at home and abroad, 
are under the management of Boards of refident Proprietors who exercife 
the fulleft control over the bufinefs in their refpective Diftriéts, and 
aford to the inhabitants all the advantages of a purely local under- 
taking, bafed upon the fecurity of a large, flourifhing, and powerful 
Inftitution. 

Thefe grounds of confidence in the management of the Company are 
amply juftified by the refults; and a highly acceptable expreffion of the 
exiftence of that confidence and of its ftrength is found in the very 
large meafure of fupport which the Company enjoys. _ It will be apparent 
that care has been taken to merit the truft repofed in the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Company, from the following ftatement of its 
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FINANCIAL POSITION. 


THE CAPITAL OF THE COMPANY is Two Millions Sterling, iffued and 
iffuable as Stock, not liable to further calls by the Company or the Dire¢tors 
thereof. Of this Capital the amount paid up is £390,000, and to that 
must be added the unlimited liability of the Proprietors and the enormous 
referves of which the following are particulars. 


THE RESERVE SURPLUS FUND is an accumulation principally of 
the Premium upon Stock, iffued from time to time, and now amounts to 
£1,000,000. As additions are made to the iflued Capital, this Fund will 
be increafed alfo, it being provided by the Company’s Deed of Settlement, 
that all Premiums received on Stock, fhall be carried to the credit of this 
Fund, and not be dealt with as part of the profits of the year, or be 
divifible as fuch. 


THE LIFE DEPARTMENT RESERVE of {1,450,000 is the calculated 
value of all fubfifting engagements at date of the laft valuation, augmented, 
year by year, by the Balance of Receipts and Difburfements on account 
of this branch of the bufinefs. The peculiar Bonus fyftem of the Company 
appropriates to the Policy-holder in effeét the firft claim upon the profits, 
becaufe his fhare is fixed, uncontingent, and guaranteed. And in determining 
the fum to be referved in each cafe, the value of thofe Bonufes whether 
accrued or not has been carefully afcertained and provided for, 


THE BALANCE OF UNDIVIDED PROFIT is a fund retained to meet 
extraordinary claims and equalize the dividends of succeffive years. It 
is a principle in the management to prevent, if poffible, any reduction 
in the rate of Dividend once declared, fo that purchafers of Stock need 
have no apprehenfion that the dividend next paid will be lefs than the laft. 
The amount of this fund is now £210,000. 


THE DIRECTORS defire to imbue the mind of the public with the 
great importance of having the Capital of a Company, on which the Divi- 
dend is paid, largely fupported and ftrengthened by other Funds, on which 
no Dividend is payable. Such a ftate of things, in the firft place, 
evidences the prudence with which the affairs have been managed ; 
and in the next, fupplies a guarantee againft fluétuation in the Dividend to 
Proprietors, becaufe fo confiderable a proportion of the annual payments 
becomes derivable from intereft on the Inveftments. And when, as in the 
cafe of the Liverpool and London and Globe Company, no addition to the 
Capital can be made, without the premium upon it giving permanent 
increafe to the Referve Fund, it is obvious that any further iffue of ftock, 
by reafon of the premium it commands, will nearly provide its own Divi- 
dend, and fo form but a fmall charge on the bufinefs it contributes. This 
confideration will add to the fignificance of thefe Funds which for con- 
venience are enumerated here, namely :— ‘ 


Capital paid up. : : . £390,000 
Referved Surplus Fund . ‘ . 1,000,000 
Life Department Referve ‘ . 1,450,000 


Balance of Unaivided Profits . 210,000 
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BUSINESS. 


FIRE INSURANCE. The Premiums received by the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Company in the year 1863, amounted to £580,000, and 
exceed by not lefs than £200,000, thofe of any other Fire Office. The Di- 
rectors have never advocated high rates of Premium, except to meet fome 
temporary emergency connected with a particular manufacture or locality, in 
order to induce improvements in the rifks. Infurances continue to be 
effected at Home, in the Britifh Colonies, and in Foreign Countries, and all 
claims to be fettled with liberality and promptitude. 

ANNUITIES. The Liverpool and London and Globe Company offers to 
any perfon defirous to increafe his Income by the purchafe of an Annuity, 
the moft undoubted fecurity and the greateft practicable facilities for the 
receipt of his annuity. “The amount payable by the Company is now 
£33,500 per annum. The rates will be found on application liberal, and 
the preliminaries, and the requirements for the reccipt of the payments, as 
fimple, and free from unneceflary form as they can be made. 

LiFe INSURANCE. The enormous refources of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Company prefent an amount of fecurity to Infurers 
fuch as few if any offices can give. The very large Funds actually invefted, 
and the unlimited refponfibility of the numerous and wealthy Proprietary 
are not furpafled. The various fcales of Premiums will be found not more 
than commenturate to the advantages afforded; and the Bonufes being 
guaranteed when the policy is iffued, and not being contingent on the profits 
made, entail not the remoteft liability of partnerfhip. A contraét of 
Life Infurance fhould not be a fpeculation. Its fulfilment fhould not 
depend on problematical fuccefs. A leading objeét aimed at in the practice 
of infurance is to render that certain which otherwife would be doubtful 
only ; and that Company would feem to fulfil moft entirely this purpofe 
of its exiftence, which places all the inducements it holds out to the world, 
on the clear bafis of diftin&t guarantee. This certainty is the charaéteriftic 
of the Liverpool and London and Globe Company. The premiums on Life 
Infurance received in 1863 were £210,000. 

CLAIMS UNDER POLICIES have at all times been properly adjufted and 
paid, and in the courfe of twenty-eight years have exceeded THREE 
MI tions fterling. This teft, and the prefent revenue, are conclufive evidence 
of the fatisfactory way in which the bufinefs of the Company is conducted. 

THE DIVIDENDS to Proprietors have gradually increafed as the pros- 


perity of the Company has been developed. Until £100,000 had been — 


accumulated as a Referve Fund no greater Dividend than 5 per cent. was 
paid to the Proprietors in any one year. Since that was accomplifhed in 
1844, the Dividend has fteadily rifen from 1o per cent. for that year, to 15 
per cent. in 1849, 20 per cent. in 1851, 30 per cent. in 1856, and 40 per 
cent. in 1863. At each of thofe {tages large additions had been made to the 
Company’s referves. The revenue of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company in 1863 was £950,000, namely :— 
Fire Premiums , ; . £580,000 
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LIVERPOOL AND LONDON At 


LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


All Directors must be Proprietors in the Company, 


TRUSTEES. 
THOMAS BROCKLEBANK, Esq., HAROLD LITTLEDALE, Esq., J. A. TOBIN, Kseq. 
DIRECTORS. 


Liverpool Board—Office: 1, Dale Street. 


Chairman—J. A. Tosin, EsQ. Deputy-Chairmen—H. Lirttepa ve, Esq., and C. 8. Parker, Esq. 
Samuel Ashton, Esq. John B. Brancker, Esq. ‘Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. 

William Earle, Esq. J.C. Ewart, Esq.,M.P. C.J. Forget, Esq. H.B.Gilmour, Esq. T. Haigh, Esq. 
Robert Higgin, Esq. Hugh Hornby, Esq. Joseph Hubback, Esq. G. H. Lawrence, Esq. 
Edward Moon, Esq. C. Mozley, —_ Charles Saunders, Esq. Francis Shand, Esq. J. Swainson, Esq. 

Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. Assistant Secretary—W. G. Wilks, Esq. 
Auditors—C, T. Bowring, Esq.; Nathaniel Caine, Esq. 
Medical Referees—J. R. W. Vose, M.D.; Thomas Inman, M.D. 
Bankers—Bank of Liverpool; Union Bank of London. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Lace, Banner, Gill, and Lace. Surveyor—J. Stewart, Esq. 


London Board—Offices : 20 and 21 Poultry, 7, Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 


Chairman—Sir JounN MusGrove, Bart. Dep. Chair.—F. Harrison, Esqg., SHEFFIELD NrEavE, Esa, 





John Addis. Esq. 

Sir W. P. de Buthe, Bt. 
C. 8. Butler, Esq., M.P. 
W. Chapman, Esq. 

H.C. E.Childers Esq.M.P. 
William Dent, Esq. 


R. W. Gaussen, Esq. 
G. Carr Glynn, fisq. ALP. 
Edward Huggins, Esq. 
John E. Johnson Esq. 
W. Macnaughtan, Esq. 


Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
Sir C. Nicholson, Bart., 


.C.L. 
William Nicol, Esq., 


W. Scholefield, Esq.M.P. 
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R. Westmacott, Ksq., 
F.R.S. 
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O. C. Lane, Esq. 
Charles Nash, Ksq. 
Thomas W. Rankin Esq. 
G, R. Woodward, Esq. 
Swinton Boult, Esq., Sec, 

to the Company 
Res. Sec. O. Fedden, Esq. 

Medical Referee, 
Dr. Colthard. 
Bankers. 

West of England and 
South Wales Bank. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. Fussell and 
Pritchard. 


Scottish Board—Office: 128, Ingram Street, Glasgow. 


Deputy Chairman—R. St¥Exx, Esq., Greenock. 


Chairman—J. R. Stewart, Esq., Glasgow. 


J.J. Grieve, Esq., Greenock. | R. F. Shaw Stewart, Esq., Laggaray. | Swinton Boult, Esq., Sec. to the Co. 
Resident Secretaries.—D. Stewart, Esq., Glasgow; D. R. Crawford, Esq., Greenock. 
Medical Referees—J. 8. Orr, M.D., in Glasgow; J. F. Paton, M.D. in Greenock, 

Bankers—Union Bank of Scotland, Glasgow. 


New York Board. 


Wi tiiaM Street. 
Chairman. 

I. Correnett, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman. 
Henry GrinveE Lt, Esq. 
E. M. Archibald, Esq., 

British Consul 
A. Hamilton, Jun., Esq. 
J. Gaillard, Jun., Esq. 
E. F. Sanderson, Esq. 


Res. Sec.—A. Pell, Esq. | . 


| 
| 





|| Montreal Board. 


PLace p’ARMEs. 
Chairman, 

T. B. AnprErson, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman. 
ALEX. Simpson, Esa. 
Henry Chapman, Esq. 
E. J. 8. Maitland, Esq. 
Henry N. Starnes, Esq. 
Resident Secretary. 
G. F. C. Smith, Esq. 





Law Agent—James Ritchie, Esq. Giasgow. 


| Sydney Board. | 
Wynyarp Souare. 
Chairman. 
J. 8S. Writs, Esq. 
| Benjamin Buchanan, Esq. 
G. K. Holden, Esq. 
Edward Knox, Esq. 
;Hon. E. D. Thompson, 


Resident Secretary. 





| A. 8."Leathes, Esq, 


| 
| 
| 
Esq., C.B. H 
| 


FIRE INSURANCE DUTY 





Melbourne Board. 


|| Ev1zABETH STREET, S. 


Chairman, 
Hon. Jas. Henry, Esq., 
M.L.C. 


|| Hon. Sir J. F. Palmer, 


Pres., L.C. [M.L.C. 
Hon. J. M*Culloch Esq. 
Hon, Francis Murphy, 

Speaker, L.C. 

Hon. R. Turnbull, Esq. 
Res. Sec.W.M. Ross, Esq. 





Received for Government in 1863, £138,889, placing the Company at the head of the Country Offices, 
and third on the list of the entire Kingdom. 


Progress of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company since 1860, 





| FIRE 
~~ Premiums. | Lo 
£313,725 
360,130 
452,696 
581,734 


DEPARTMENT. 


Losses. 
£225,832 
249,314 
292,269 
332,457 


YEAR. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 








Duty. 
£60,952 
65,977 
83,016 
133,389 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 


~ Premium, 

£131,721 
135,974 
153,395 | 
209,567 


~~ Claims. 
£76,029 
75,132 
77,401 
122,124 


Annuities. 
| £19,352 


26,141 


21,221 
| 33,540 





Fire and Life claims paid since its establishment, twenty-eight years ago, exceed £3,000.000. 
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| CRINOLINE IN THE DRAWING ROOM, 1865. 
THOMSON’'S “PRIZE MEDAL” SKIRTS 


OF THE SAME QUALITY AS SUPPLIED TO LADIES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
EUROPEAN COURTS,ARE SOLD BY BEST DRAPERS EVERY WHERE, ALWAYS 
STAMPED “THOMSONS’ WITH THE CROWN TRADE MARK THUS et¢!STERe, 


TRADE MARY 
















CHAPMAN AND HALL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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6. 
Anthony Trollope’s New Work. 
Can you Forgive Her? 
By Antuony Trotiope. Vol. I., with Twenty Illustrations, 
will be published October st. 


Demy 8vo., IIs. 





. 7. 
| New Novel. 
Miles Buller ; 
Or, The Little World of Onniegate. 
3 Vols. post 8vo. [lx the Press. 
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8. 
Herr Von Weber. 


Life of Carl Maria Von Weber. 


By Herr Von WesER. 
2 Vols. post 8vo. [2x the Press. 





Francis Espinasse. 


The Life and Times of Voltaire. 


By Francis EspPinasse. 
Post 8vo. [2x the Press. 





10. 
Colonel Robert L. de Coin. 
History of the Cultivation of Tobacco and 
Cotton. By Coronet Ropert L. pe Corn. 
Post 8vo. [2x October. 
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II. - 
Colonel H. M. Walmsley. 
The Chasseur d’Afrique, and other Tales. 


By HucH MuttenvugsE Watmstey, Colonel Imperial Ottoman 
Army, Author of “ Sketches of Algeria,” &c. With Photographic 
Illustrations. 

Post Svo. [Zn the Press, 
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12. 
- Fobn W. F. Blundell, M.D. 


The Muscles and their Story. 
By Joun W. F. Biunpvext, M.D. : 


Crown 8vo. [Jn the Press. 





13. 
Robert Browning. 
A New Volume of Poems. ‘ Dramatis Per- 


sone.” By Rospert BRowninc. 
Crown 8vo. [Second Edition in the Press. 
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14 
Anthony Trollope. 
North America. 


By AnTHONY TRALLOPE. 
Cheap Edition, 2 Vols. post 8vo. [lx the Press. 
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15. 
Anthony Trollope. 


Rachel Ray. 


By AntHony Trotiore. Seventh and Cheaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece by J. E. Miixats. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. [22 October. 
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16. 
Anthony Trollope. 


Tales of All Countries. 


First and Second Series. By ANTHoNy TRoLLopE. New and 
Cheaper Edition, in One Volume, with Illustration by Marcus 


STONE. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. [/ October. 
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17. 
Charles Clarke. 


A Box for the Season. 


‘By Cuarztes Crarke, Author of “Charlie Thornhill.” New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 


Crown 8ye., 55. [Zn October. 
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18. 
The Hon. Albert Canning. 
Kinkora ; 
An Irish Stcry. By the Hon. AtBert Canninc, Author of 
“¢ Kilsorrel Castle.” 
2 Vols. post 8vo. [Zn October. 
I g- 


G. W. Featherstonhaugh. 
Langleyhaugh ; 


A Tale of an Anglo-Saxon Family. By G. W. FEaTHERSTON- 
HAUGH, Author of “ The Canoe Woven: > &e. 
2 Vols. post 8vo. [Zx the Press. 


20. 
Mrs. Hamerton. 
Jeanne Laraguay. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Hamerton. 
I Vol. post 8vo. [22 October. 
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21. 


Mary Adelaide Walker. 
Through Macedonia to the Albanian Lakes. 
‘By Mary ApEtaipe WaLker. With Twelve beautiful Illus- 


trations. ; 
Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


22. 
Owen Meredith. 


Owen Meredith’s Poems. 


Collected Edition. In 2 Vols, Fcap. 8vo. 
[Zi the Press. 
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23. 
William L. R. Cates. 
The Pocket Date-Book ; 


Or, Classified Tables of Dates of the Principal Facts, Historical, 
Biographical, and Scientific, from the Beginning of the World to 
the Fresen 1 Time. By Witiram L. R. Cares. | 

Second Edition, with Additions, [Zn the Press, 








BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS. 
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CONTENTS. 


1.—Presidential Government, By E. A, FREEMAN. 

I].—Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning; or, 
Pure, Ornate, and Grotesque Art in 
English Poetry. My WALTER BaGEnor. 

I1I.—Modern Editions of the Greek Testament 
Considered, including the State of the 
Text and its Interpretation. 

IV.—The Russian Version of the Crimean War. 
By Grorce Hooper. 

V.—Statesmanship in Constitutional Countries. By 
| W. R. Gree. 

VI.—On the Relation of the Pauline Epistles to 
the Historical Books of the New Testa- 
ment. Sy the Rev. J. J. TAvuer. 

VII.—Madame de Sévigné. 

VIlI.—The Functions of’ Criticism at the Present 
Time. Sy MattrHew ARNO. 

IX.—The Crisis of Faith, By the Rev. James 

MARTINEAU. | 


X.—Public Schools. 


No. 2 of tho NEW SERIES will appear MAY, 1866, 








